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PRKFACE. 



Harmoniously uniting in itself the curious, the ,beautif al, 
and the true. Chess appears to hold a permanent relation to 
the innate susceptibilities of intelligence ; and there is now 
little question of its increasing value as a mental recreation 
or of its fitness for use by all sorts and conditions of men. 
As the struggle to be shifts more and more from hand to 
brain, the need of a rational exhaust — a thinking change in 
thought — ^becomes more and more imperative, and will not be 
denied. In this respect Chess possesses very solid advantages 
over all branches of solitary study; having many points of 
contact, through the various faculties of the mind, with much 
that concerns the daily activities of life. There is here no 
implication that it can be taken as a module of intellectual 
altitude, or that it is sufficient alone for the entire discipline 
of the mental powers. No single department of thought 
may reasonably be assigned such distinction. If any could, 
however, then, in the opinion of every true chess player. 
Chess would be that one. 

But there is a mischievous imagination abroad that it is a 
difficult game. It takes time. Its intricacies and profundities 
are not rightly within mastery of the average human intellect. 
This, in a sense, is true enough, else Chess would not be 
Chess. That it cannot be all known and mastered by anybody 
is truly its chiefest, crowning merit. It is an instrument all 
may play, no two precisely alike, and yet everyone his best. 
Too much time may be devoted to it. But everything under 
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the Ban is vanity if pushed to extremes. The argument from 
abuse, if valid, leaves nothing uncondemned. 

Ohess is a science as well as an art. In its exercise the 
tendency is to premature mechanical facility, rather than to a 
clear perception of principles ; though upon this, of course, all 
true and lasting faculty necessarily depends. In the present 
treatise this tendency is taken into account. As a con- 
sequence, the method pursued conforms as much as possible 
to the logical requirements of the subject, and therein difiPers 
materially from any hitherto employed. 

The description of the Elements, Section L, may seem 
emphatically diffuse^-at all events, to the practised player. 
But to the uninitiated it will not be so. In Ohess, even more 
than in most other things, it is the first step that costs. The 
definitions of terms, the rules, considerations respecting the 
various forces, individually and generally, with such like 
matter, should be accepted as indispensable, and worthy of the 
very best attention. The exposition of Pawn play should be 
fully examined ; and the observations on Besistance, Obstruc- 
tion, Eestraint, &c., are of much importance. The chapter on 
Oombination, and the final study of the whole game, should 
not be seriously undertaken until previous topics have been 
fairly entertained. Perfect acquaintance with the rudiments 
is a sine qud non, if the first principles of any art or science 
are to be firmly fixed in the mind, and their application in 
varying circumstances to become easy, pleasant, and obvious. 
This wanting, doubt and uncertainty must prevail at every 
step ; with confusion, obscurity, fresh difficulties, and endless 
perplexity. If the method or plan of arrangement of the 
work be mainly if not precisely followed there should be no 
serious disappointment. In this belief it is confidently and 
respectfully submitted. 
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Chbbb IE a procesB of thouglil conditioned and limited by 
the Institutes and Snlea of the Qame. The jadgmeats 
of thought are certified or visibly expressed upon tlie 
oheaaboard in movementB of various force* to be presently 
described. There are two opposed partiee, alternately in play, 



and the above diagram represents the board, with the men, or 
forces, ready ranged for action, before any movement has been 
made on either side. 

The forces or pieces of each party are sixteen in number, 
a King, a Queen, two Bishops, two Enights, two Books and 
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eight Pawns. These constitute as it were two armies, in 
every way equal, of which the players are the Generals ; and 
a game is a battle between them, in which victory usually 
rests with the more skilfully directed. The opposing forces 
are conveniently distinguished by difference in colour ; and, as 
between themselves, by differences in size and form. They 
are assigned various powers of position and movement upon 
the squares of the chessboard — or rather with reference to 
the points within its limits. As shown in the diagran^i, the 
Kings and Queens are posted in the centres of the extreme 
lines of the field, with the Bishops, Knights and Books, in 
order, to the right and left. Technically these are known as 
Pieces, in distinction from the Pawns ; which latter, as we see, 
are drawn up on the next lines, leaving the middle battle 
ground clear. The board is always so placed as to give each 
party a white corner square on his right ; and in each case 
the Queen stands in a square of her own colour. These 
arrangements, it may be observed, are not essential. How- 
ever the board may be placed, and however the Queens may 
be placed in the centres with respect to the Kings, provided 
these Pieces be similarly opposed, the identity of what we 
shall call the original position (Fig. 1) remains. Colour is 
an accident merely, though of convenient use, whether 
applied to the forces, or the board, or both. Hence these 
directions for placing both Queens and board are necessary to 
secure uniformity of procedure and nothing more. 

The Chessboard. 

Of the chessboard, the lines of squares upon which the 
forces are originally disposed, together with those parallel to 
them, are called ranks. In the original position we have the 
four central ranks vacant. Those lines of squares running 
from White to Black, or perpendicularly to the ranks, are 
called files. The ranks are numbered from 1 to 8, and the 
files are named from the Pieces standing on their extreme 
points in the original position. The oblique lines of squares, 
or those in mere angular contact, are called diagonals. Squares 
in diagonal are of the same colour, and vary from two to 
eight in number. Moreover, every square of the chessboard 
is named from the Pieces in the original position, and numbered 
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from the rank in which it is — and this for both parties, each 
reckoDing from his own base of operations. Ultimately the 
designations of all the aqaarea — and of all the foTcee — may 
be referred to the King and Queen. A thorough under- 
standing of the board ie of the fint importance, as without it 
no progress in Cbeas worth the labour is possible. In this 
matter it is that the young player moat commonly errs at the 
very ontset. Mistaking more or less familiar acquaintance for 
accurate knowledge, he aaeigns the board a secondary place in 
chess economy, whereas by right and in fact it should come 
first. The scheme annexed exhibits the board as considered for 
the purposes of notation, and merits the closest attention : — 



KING'S SIDE 



QUEENS SIDE KINGS SIDE 

FILES 
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Comparing this with the original position (Fig. 1), and 
looking from White to Black, it appears that the right half 
of the board is the King side, and the left half of it the Queen 
side. These are the two divisions of files. In like manner 
that half of the board containing the White forces is called 
the White side : and that half of it containing the Black 
forces, the Black side. These are the two divisions of ranks. 

Again, taking the King and Queen as origins, we term those 
Pieces and Pawns on the King side, King's Pieces and 
Pawns ; and those on the Queen side, Queen's Pieces and 
Pawns. These are the two divisions of the forces on 
each side ; or as distinguished from the two grand divisions, 
White and Black. Further, in abbreviation, we have King = 
K, King Bishop= K B, King Knight =K Kt, King Rook= K B ; 
and Queen = Q, Queen Bishop = Q B, Queen Knight = Q Kt, and 
Queen Rook = Q E. These abbreviations, with some trifling 
additions, together with the numbers of the ranks, constitute 
the system of notation most generally in use, as best fitted to 
describe the actual movements of the various forces on the 
chessboard. 

Ilcverting to the diagrams (Figs. 1 and 2), we find the King 
and Queen in the centre — the Queen in a square of her 
own colour. Next on either side come the Bishops, then the 
Knights, and, lastly, in the outward comer squares, the 
Rooks — or, as they are sometimes called, the Castles. The 
f>quare the King stands in is the King square = K sq* ; and 
the file to which that square belongs is the King file. The 
square the Queen stands in is the Queen square =Q8q; and the 
file to which that square belongs is the Queen file. And so 
for the others — giving us the K B sq and file, &c., every Piece 
having its square and file to correspond. 

The rank upon which the player's Pieces are ranged is his 
first rank ; that upon which the Pawns are drawn up is his 
second rank; the middle four, or vacant ones, are his third, fourth, 
fifth, and sixth ranks ; the one upon which the opposing Pawns 
are stationed is his seventh rank, while his eighth rank 
is the first of his adversary's. Thus there is a double 

* Or K1,Q1,K Bl, &c. There is a tendency to substitate the 
figure 1 for sq. 
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designation for every square, and a study of the scheme 
(Fig. 2) until this is firmly fixed in the memory is strongly 
recommended. 

The suhjoined is an essential representation of the chess- 
board, with the lines of movement of all the forces — the 
Knight alone excepted. To give his movement would crowd 
the figure too much, and it may be better separately described 
elsewhere. The squares are reduced to points : — 






Fio. 3. 

All the lines of movement are, without exception, right 
lines, from the centre of square to centre of square. Bank 
and file intersect at right angles, as do diagonals cutting each 
other. The square is the only regular polygon, exactly cover- 
ing a plane about a point, admitting of this rectangularity 
of movement ; hence there is a sort of mathematical fitness 
in the board being formed of squares, and itself forming a 
square. 

^s thf) files on the phessboard ta^e their names frofn the 
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Pieces, so also do the Pawns, eacli of these being called after 
the Piece on whose file it may happen to stand. In the 
original position (Fig. 1) every Piece has its own Pawn next 
in front of it. Thus we have the King Pawn == K P, the 
King Bishop Pawn = K B P, the King Knight Pawn = 
K Kt P, and the King Rook Pawn = K B P. Also the 
Queen Pawn = Q P, the Queen Bishop Pawn = Q B P,. 
the Queen Knight Pawn = Q Kt P, and the Queen Book 
Pawn = Q B P. When a Pawn changes its file, however, as 
it may do in the course of the game, it likewise changes its 
name ; as it is always regarded as belonging to the Piece 
naming the file in which it for the time being stands. An 
exception to this, when the Pawn ceases to be a Pawn and 
itself becomes a Piece, remains to be noticed. 

Thb Foboes. 

In the Game of Chess the opposing parties move alternately, 
one piece* at a time ; except in Castling, when two Pieces, 
King and Hook, move in conjunction^ as will be hereafter shown. 

In every movement of force at least two ideas are involved, 
namely, direction and distance. 

The move of the King is one square only, but that in 
any direction. Placing him alone upon the board, 
say at Q 5, we find he has eight squares open to 
him, viz. : K 4, K 5, K 6, Q 4, Q 6, Q B 4, Q B 5, and 
Q B 6 ; to any of which he may move from the square Q 5, 
whereon he is for the moment supposed to stand. Of course at 
the side of the board, for instance at his own, or K sq, he would 
have only five possible moves, instead of eight as above ; 
while from any of the Book or comer squares these would be 
further diminished to three. In common with the rest of his 
forces, the King cannot move into a square occupied for the 
time being by any of his own men ; but he is precluded, as 
they are not, from moving into a square commanded by an 
adversary. A square is said to be commanded by any piece 
in position to move into such square as in the capture of an 

* Written without a capital this t^rm includes all t)ie cbessmen — 
meaning Piece or Fawn, 
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adversary placed there. Suppose the White Kmg at his 
Q 5. Add a White Pawn at E 6, and place the Black King 
at his E 2. Now the White Eing commands all the imme- 
diately surrounding squares, but he can move only to any on'e 
of six of them, and not to any of the eight as he could before. 
He cannot go to E 6 because his own Pawn is in that square ; 
and also because the Black Eing could move into that square 
were he alone on the board. Nor can the White Eing go to 
Q 6, because that, too, is a square within the Black Eing's 
range of movement, one of the eight to which he could move 
if alone on the board. The spheres of influence, so to speak, 
of the two Eings overlap at E6and Q6; with the conse- 
quence that those squares are neutral territory, forbidden to 
both by the fundamental law of Chess. The Eings may 
never be within each other's range of movement, but ever 
with an interval of at least one square. 

The Eing is of paramount importance, as it is with 
reference to him, directly or indirectly, that every movement 
in Chess is made. The object of each party is to capture 
the Eing of the other, and when the Eing is taken there 
is an end of the game. In practice, however, the Eing 
is never actually removed from the field, as are the other 
pieces, the battle being considered as ended whenever at 
he is reduced to the condition of ** mate," as will be ^SB 
seen in due course. 

-^j. The Queen is by far the most powerful of the forces, 
yMf her lines of movement being in eight directions, as 
are those of the Eing ; though not, as in his case, 
restricted to one square only, but extending to the limits of 
the board. Her power would be disproportionally great were 
it not that she can be exchanged only for the opposing Queen 
without material loss. Her greatest range of action is from 
any of the four central squares, and her least range of action 
from any of the squares in the side. Place the Queen at Q 4 
and she has twenty-seven other squares open to her — as we 
suppose her movement to be unobstructed ; seven squares on 
the fourth rank, seven on her own file, seven on one diagonal, 
and six on the other. Eemoving her from Q 4 and placing 
her in any of these twenty-seven squares would be a move of 
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the Queen. Suppose her to be moTed from Q 4 to any of the 
extreme squares, in rank, file, or diagonal— Q B 4, K B 4, 
Q sq, Q 8, Q B sq, E B 8, K Et sq, Q B 7. Then from any 
of these situations she can move to any of only twenty-one 
others. A square nearer the centre she commands twenty- 
three, and a square nearer yet twenty-five, giving an average 
range of close upon twenty-three. It might at first sight 
appear as if a comer square would afford the Queen a less 
range of action than any other of the side squares. Bat it 
is otherwise. As in the case of the Bishop, the sum ^^ . 
of the diagonal movements possible to the Queen, from y/g 
any side square, always equals seven. 

The Book is next in power to the Queen. Its lines of 
movement are in four directions, in rank and file, to 
the limits of the board ; or the same as those of the 
Queen less the diagonal movement of the latter. The Book 
unobstructed always commands fourteen squares (equal to 
average of Bishop and Knight), so he suffers no loss of power by 
reason of situation in any side square, as do all the other ^ 
men. He carries five-sevenths of his range with him ^L 
into any half of the field to which he may be played. 

A The Bishop is inferior in power to the Book. Its 
(fi movement is diagonally to the limits of the board, 
or its range of action is the same as that of the 
Queen less the rank and file or Book movement of the latter. 
From a centre square it commands thirteen other squares ; 
while placed in any side square its range is only seven. 
The range of the Bishop takes in both sides of the board-^ 
right and left or as divided between the players — and its 
average is nearly nine. The action of the Bishop is of course 
confined to squares of ]ike colour to that upon which it standi 
in the original position, and to iexactly one half the board ; so 
that the Bishops on each side move independently, each on 
its own system of diagonals, and cannot possibly a 
interfere with or obstruct one another in any position fl 
whatever. 

M^ The Knight is about equal in practical power to the 

{r7\ Bishop, though his average range is considerably 

less. The reason of this is that he can cover the 
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whole board, and not only half of it like the Bishop. He is 
also less liable to resistance, owing to the nature of his direction 
and distance of movement. The Knight's distance is limited 
to two squares, and his direction is intermediate between the 
rectangular one of the Book and the diagonal one of the Bishop. 
Standing in any square, his move appears to be a leap from that 
to the next but one — of a different colour. Place a Knight at 
Q 4 and he will command eight squares, viz., K 2, K B 3, 
K B 5, K 6, Q B 6, Q Et 5, Q Kt 3, and Q B 2. All these 
eight are in a circular line passing through the sides of a 
square of five, and not one of them is in rank, file or dia- 
gonal with Q 4, upon which we assume the Knight to stand. 
The eight intervening squares, or those upon which the King 
would act from Q 4, are in no way affected by the Knight, 
and in no way affect him — whether occupied or not he passes 
them just the same. In the original position (Fig. 1) the 
Knight is the only Piece (as distinct from Pawn) that can 
move; all the others being powerloss from "block" or 
obstruction by their friends. In this position each of the 
Knights has a choice of two moves. The King Knight may 
go to K B 3 or K E 3, and the Queen Knight to Q B 3 or 
Q B 3 ; thus ignoring the Pawns, and taking the field irre- 
spective of them, which none of the other Pieces may do. 
The power of the Knight is less towards and in the side 
squares, and least in the comer ones. From any of these 
latter his range of action is only two, as compared with eight 
from squares in the centre. The average range of the 
Knight is only a little over five. But this is always effective, 
so that in actual power on the chessboard this Piece is little 
if at all inferior to the Bishop. Mathematically considered, 
the Knight's move is in the diagonal of a rectangle of ^^ 
six squares or points, and is as regular as that of any ^fl^ 
other of the men. 

The Pawn is the weakest, but not the least interesting, 
of all the forces. Its line of movement is forward 
only, or in one direction in file, one square at a time, 
save at its first time of moving, when it may advance one 
square or two squares at the option of the player — if he then 
has an option in the matter. But in moving two squares, if 
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it passes one commanded by an adverse Pawn, it may be taken 
in passing by such adversary, as we shall have occasion to 
remark in considering the power of capture — ^hitherto left 
out of account. The Pawn's average range of movement in 
capturing — /. c ., its attacking range — is less than two ; but its 
total effective force is one-third that of the Knight or Bishop, 
very nearly. 

When a Pawn reaches the eighth square in any file it must 
be forthwith exchanged for a Piece, either a Queen, Book, 
Bishop, or Knight, of its own party or colour; such Piece 
replacing the Pawn and acting immediately in all respects as 
if it were an original force just mqved into such eighth square 
by the player. Consequently there may be three or more 
<2ueens, Rooks, Bishops, or Knights, acting on the same side 
at the same time ; though the total forces of either party can 
never exceed sixteen, their original number. This faculty or 
power of the Pawn to eventually become a Piece — ^generally 
termed Queening — increases its value, and invests its move- 
ments with much importance. A fine player may • 
be known immediately from his judicious handling of ^ 
the Pawns. 

Castling. 

Once in a game the King may make a double move, in 
conjunction with either Eook, when he is said to Castle. In 
Castling, the King is moved two squares in the direction of 
the Rook to be moved with him, and that Rook is transferred 
to the square over which the King has passed. Thus in 
Castling on his own side the King goes to K Kt sq, and his 
Book to K B sq ; in Castling on the Queen's side, the King 
goes to Q B sq, and the Queen Rook to Q sq. The move is 
written Castles — or Castles Q B when there is a choice and it 
is necessary to specify the latter. 

The King may not Castle : — 1. If either the King or the 
Castling Rook has been previously moved in that game. 
2. If there be any Piece on the rank between the King and 
the Castling Rook. 3. If the King be attacked or in check 
(i.e., within range of adverse force) at the time; or if 
either of his squares of movement be commanded by an 
adverse force. In other words. Castles must be the first 
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move of both King and Book in that game ; tlie line between 
them must be clear — no capture may be made ; the King 
mu^t neither be in check, nor go into check, nor pass a square 
commanded by the enemy. But the Castling Eook may move out 
of attack, and may alno cross an adversely commanded square. 

Capturing. 

All the Pieces capture as they move, ?*.«., in their lines of 
movement, and, of course, adversaries only are captured. A 
capture is effected — together with a move — by removing the 
captive from the l^oard and moving the captor into the 
square thus for the moment rendered vacant. The Pawn, 
however, does not capture in its line of simple movement, 
but one square diagonally forward, or as by diagonal move- 
ment from one file to the next on either side. The move- 
ments of the King and Knight being determined, or of 
invariable distance, these Pieces capture precisely as they would 
otherwise move in any given direction ; but the movements 
of the Queen, Eook, and Bishop, being of variable distance, are 
liable to restriction in the act of capture, as suggested above. 
The diagrams following may serve to illustrate this, and also 
the modification in the movement of the Pawn necessitated 
by its capture of an adverse piece : — 

In the position (Fig. 4, p. 12) the White Queen attacks all the 
Black forces — except the King — and can capture or take any 
one of them, it being White's turn to move. Or she can move to 
any intervening square and take none of them. Forward 
movement on her own (Queen) file she cannot make, because 
her own Pawn blocks the way ; nor can she go to K Kt sq for 
a like reason. Neither can she go to Q B 7. beyond the 
Black Pawn. Her capturing move in these circumstances 
would be written QxP, QxKt, QxB, or QxB+, as the 
case might be ; the sign X indicating capture, and the sign 
-|- indicating cheeky here incidental to the move Q X B ; 
because, immediately after the capture of the Eook, the 
Queen would command all the squares in the eighth rank up 
to and including the one in which the Black King stands. 

Substituting a White Eook for the Queen, we see that 
he also is precluded from forward move in file by the 
Pawn at Q 5, but that his movement in rank is full and 
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animpaired. His capturing moT6 would be written B X B, 
or E X Kt ; and its effect would be the remOTal of either the 
BiBhop or the Enight and the placing of the Book in its 



stead. Bnt, for example, if the Knight stood nearer to the 
Book, say at Black's K 6 o, that would limit the Book's move 
to the right, and he would be shut out from the squares 
E Et 4 and E B 4 by the Enight standing in his way. 

Now substitute a White Bishop for the Queen in the 
diagram. The Bishop's movement being exactly equal and 
similar to the diagonal movement of the Queen, he will attack 
the adverse Book and Pawn, and be able to take either of 
them, while the squares E Et sq and Q B 7 will be exclnded 
from bis action, just as in the case of the Qneen. His 
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capturing move would be B X R or B X P, as the case 
might be. 

Lastly, if a White Knight be substituted at Q 4. he 
will attack nothing, though, as said, there will be eight 
vacant squares commanded by him, to any one of which 
he may move from Q 4. Supposing, however, any of these 
points occupied by an adversary, then the Knight's capturing 
move would be Kt X Q, Kt X R, Kt X B, Kt x Kt, or 
Kt X P, as Queen, Rook, Bishop, Knight, or Pawn might 
be taken by him. Unlike the Bishops, friendly Knights 
support each other, and each retorts the attack of either 
of his adversaries. But the Knight can have no mutual 
relations of attack or defence with any other force. 

Neither is the movement of the King affected in capturing. 
He takes only on squares next to him, and (except in Castling) 
one square is the limit of his move. 

The Pawn changes its direction of movement in capturing, 
being under the necessity of taking in its line of attack, as all 
the Pieces do. 

In the next position (Fig. 5, p. 14) the White Pawn at 
Q Kt 3 and the Black Pawn at Q R 5 attack each other. 
The White Pawn can move only in capturing the Black one ; 
whereas the latter may either take the White one or advance 
to R 6, out of attack, at the option of the player. 

Neither of the Black Pawns at Q B 2 and Q Kt 5 can move 
in any way, being blocked by — and blocking — the adversary 
immediately opposed. 

The White Pawn at Q Kt 7 attacks both the Rook and the 
Bishop, and may take either of them — becoming a White 
Queen, Rook, Bishop, or Knight in its place ; or it may go to 
Kt 8, and become a White Queen, Rook, Bishop or Knight, 
there — all at the option of the player. But this last would 
not be a good move, because the Black Rook could immediately 
capture the Piece so- made. The best move would be for the 
Pawn to take the Rook, and become a Queen, this being the 
most powerful and most effectual addition to White's forces, 
in the circumstances. Such move would be written P X R (Q) 
orP XR = Q. 

If the White Pawn at R 5 were at R 6, it would there be 
in the line of attack of the Black Pawn, and could be taken 
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b}- it. The Black Pawn at Kt 2, being on its original square, 
may go to El 3 or to Kt 4 as its first uove ; but io either 
caae the White Pawn can take it at Kt 3, or as if moved one 



square only. When a Pawn captures another in the ordinary 
way, the move is written P X P; when it takes another in 
passing, as the Hook Pawn would the Knight Pawn in the 
case above, the move is written P x P ck pas., or P X P e.p. 
No Piece may take a Pawn in passing. This is a peculiar 
privilege of the Pawn, and it can be esercised only when the 
Piwn is on a square in the fifth rank ; as it is there only that 
it can command a square actually passed over by an udverBe 
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Pawn in going two squares for its first move. This taking 
of Pawn en passant by Pawn is the sole exception to the rule 
that a capturing force must never go to a square other than 
that of the force destroyed. 

En Passant. 

We remark that the Black Pawn at Kt 2, in the diagram 
just noticed, may advance two squares as its first move ; 
and that, if so, the White Pawn at B 5 may take it in 
passing, or as if it were played only to Kt 3. Now this move 
of the Black Pawn two squares would be an attack upon the 
White King, and would be written* P — Kt 4 +. The 
attacked King would be in check; and, if the White Pawn 
could not take the Black one in passing (PxP e.p.), the 
attacked King would be mated. 

Whenever the King is within range of adverse force he is 
attacked ; and that he cannot remain attacked during a move 
is a fundamental principle of Chess. Hence he cannot volun- 
tarily submit himself to attack, as all the other forces can. 

The King is mated whenever he is so attacked that he 
cannot move into any square uncommanded by an enemy, and 
when the attacking force cannot be destroyed, or its action 
upon him intercepted by a movement of one of his own men. 
Check is a technical teim signifying attack upon the King, 

It the case before us, Black's move, P — Kt4+, leaves 
his opponent but one possible reply, viz., PxP «./>., because, 
as already said, when the King is attacked — as he would be 
by the hostile Pawn — no move, other than one freeing him 
from attack, is possible. It follows that both Kings cannot 
be attacked, or in check, at one and the same time. 

Considering the position, it is obvious that after Black's 
P — Kt 4 +, the White King himself cannot move. His Pawn 
at B 5 closes that square to him ; his Bishop at Kt 3 closes 
that one — he cannot move to either of these. The Black 
Bishop, though himself attacked, commands other two squares 
of the King's range, vh., Jt 3 and Kt 4, so that ho cannot 
move to either of these. Lastly, the King cannot take the 



* The dash for '• to " may be omitted, but it is osuali^ — P Kt 4 -f 
would be equally legible. 1 ._ 
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attacking Pawn becauae be would then become exposed to 
the action of the Book supporting the Fawn and be still in 
check. Thus all the five squares, to any of which the King 
might otherwise move from B 4. are impossible to him ; and 
the square in which he stands is commanded by an eoemy — 
and by an enemy that must be taken. In thisstate of affairs 
the move P X P t.p. is compulsory ; it is not a privilege bnt 
an obligation ; for although in general it is optional with a 
player whether he shall or shall not make any particalar 
more, or any partioular capture, yet when hia Eimg is in 
check his choice is restricted to those moves any of which 
will obviate the check, and make his King for the moment 
secure. If there be but one such, then his choice is very 
strictly limited — that move ia/oi-cerf. 
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Check. 

There are at most three ways of getting out of check : (1) 
the King may be moved out of attack, (2) a force may be 
moved into the line of attack (interposed) between the King 
and the attacking force, (3) the attacking force may be 
captured. When the King is checked by Knight or Pawn 
this second resource necessarily fails ; for nothing can come 
between the Pawn and its object of attack, and the peculiar 
action of the Knight suffers no interruption. But in the 
case of the Queen, Rook, and Bishop, it is different. Any 
of these may attack the King from a distant point, and 
such attack may be frustrated by interposition. Modify- 
ing and adding somewhat to the position just discussed we 
have the preceding (Fiff. 6). 

Here, if we suppose Black to play B — K 2+, White may 
save himself in any of three ways. The checking force may 
be taken = Kt X B ; he ma^ interpose = B — Kt 5 ; or the 
King may move = K — Kt 3. If, however, the check be 
given at K 8, then the reply must be either B — Kt 3 or 
K— Kt 5. 

Now, take away the Knight, place the White Bishop at 
K Kt 3, and transfer the Black Hook from Q B sq to K B sq. 
In the resulting position Black has a '* mate on the move,'* 
either by B— K 2 +, or P— Kt 4 +. In case of B— K 2 +, 
White could neither take the Bishop, interpose, nor move 
his King into any uncommanded or free square. In case of 
P — Kt 4 +, the Book at K R sq would preclude White's 
PxP «./?., and the King being unable to move, as already 
seen, and in check, would be mated, and his game lost. This 
is the final cause of all other things in Chess. The great 
object of the player is to checkmate his adversary ; or, failing 
in that, to prevent checkmate happening to himself. 

Stalemate — Perpetual Check. 

For there is another kind of mate, which does not lose, 
but makes a drawn battle, and is therefore to be shunned 
by the stronger party. It occurs when the player having to 
move cannot do so without putting his King in or exposing 
him to check — his King not being actnally in check at the 

o 
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time {i.e., chech)iated). An instance of this kind of mate, and 
also of perpetual check — another method of drawing the game 
— May here be given : — 



Suppose Whit* improdentlj- plays P— Kt 8 (Q); then 
Black can either force a stalemate, thereby drawing, or h« 
can compel his opponent to submit to perpetual check, and in 
that way draw the game. Firstly, White moves P — Kt 8^Q ; 
Black answers Q— B 5+ ; and White replies QxQ. Ik is 
now Black's turn to play ; but he can play nothing — and his 
King is not in check. Therefore he is stalemat«d, and the 
game is drawn. Secondly, White may decline to take the 
Queen in reply to Q — B 5+. Then he must interpoM. 
P— Kt 3, or move his King. K P— Kt 3, then foUows 
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QxB P+ ; and it is evident the King can never escape 
the recurring Q — B 8 + and Q — B 7+. Bat the King may 
move in reply to Q — ^B 5+. Then Black continues Q — Q 
B 8+. If thenK— R 2, the Queen returns, Q — B 5+, 
and things are as they were. This would also be perpetual 
check, and a drawn game. 

As may perhaps be noticed, there is nothing to prevent 
White from interposing one of his Queens, sacrificing it at 
K sq in reply to Q — B 8+, in order to stop the draw by 
stalemate or perpetual check, except that, were he to do so. 
Black might wiuj instead of drawing as above. But this is 
sufficient on the merits of the position ; the object being not 
to losCy where the probabilities are decidedly against winning, 
or in favour of the adversary. 



Notation. 

Assuming the foregoing description of the field and forces 
to be at least adequate, the subject of notation may here be 
disposed of, with the result of bringing this significant chapter 
to a close. No difficulty should be experienced by the reader 
in playing over the two examples about to be given. The 
winning side — ^White or Black — should always be taken by 
the player in the study of printed games ; and this, notwith- 
standing that (unless the contrary is stated) White invariably 
moves first. He will thus become easily accustomed to 
handling both White and Black, and will also, to some extent, 
fall into the habit of winning — that most admirable of all 
admirable habits in a chess player : — 



White. 


Black. 


White. 


Black. 


IP— K4 


P K4 


lOPxB 


Kt— K2 


2P KB4 


B— B4 


11 B— K3! 


Kt— K3 


3 Kt— K B 3 


P— Q3 


12 P Bo! 


BxB 


4P— B3 


B— KKt5 


13 P X Kt 


Castles 


5 B B4 


Kt— QB3 


14 P X P+ 


K— Esq 


6 P_Q 4 ? 


PxP 


15? B 4 


Kt— Kt3 


7 Castles 


PxP+ 


16 Kt Q 5 


B— B4 


8 K— E sq 


Kt— Q5 


17P— Kt4! 


B Kt3 


D Kt X P 


B X Kt? 


18 P— B 5 


Kt— K4 
2 
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WHITE. 

Whit*. Black. Wiite. Black. 

19Q— B5 Q— Q2 22 E— E 4+ K— Kt «q 

20 B— B i Q X P 3 28 Kt^K 7, mate. 

21 Q X P+ K X Q 

The aiolamatjon (!) meuis good or fine move ; the interrogatioD 
(?) bad or donbtfnt one. 

In tluH game we see one of the parties mated while yet 
the great bulk of his forces remain on the board. His 
opponent made what is called a direct attack upon the King — 
and succeeded. Had Black foreseen the mating positioa in 
time, or suspected hia adversary's designs in fall, he would 
have been upon his guard. Mate by surprise might have 
been easily avoided, and the contest prolonged, and perhaps 
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eventually decided in favour of the second player, by reason 
of superior force — for the Pawn at B 7 should fall. 

Scrutinizing the termination (see diagram). White's 21 

Q X P + compels 21 K x Q. Then 22 E— E 4 + 

compels the King to move (whereupon mate ensues as in 
the game); or it compels interposition, 22 ... . Q — B 4. 
Suppose this last. Then 23 E X Q +, K— Kt sq, 24 
Kt — B 6 (K 7) mate. In this variation the mate is given 
by a double check. Manifestly there can be no resource for 
a King in double check except to move himself, for both 
of the attacking forces cannot possibly be otherwise satisfied 
at one and the same time. 

A double check must of necessity involve a discovered 
check, but the converse does not hold ; we may have check 
by discovery without double check. They are both extremely 
dangerous, however, especially the latter, as may be readily 
inferred from the result supposed in the game before us. In 
the course of these pages the simple sign -^ is used for 
check, whether it be single, or double, or by discovery. A 
player should always know when either King is in check 
without his attention being called to the fact. 

Frequently the moves in a game may be conveniently 
recorded in fractional form — White above the line. Black 
below — thus : — 

P~K 4 Kt — KB3 B — B4 P — Q8 

^P — K4 Kt — QB3 ^B — B4 *P_Q3 

B — K3 P--QR_3 Castles P — B3 

B — Kt3 Kt — B3 B — Kt5 ^Q_Q2 

P — B3? B — KKt5 B X Kt KtxP 

®B^^KE4 ^"P — KE3 ^^ P X B ^^KtxKt 

,^ Q XB ,.Q-B5 -, PxQ „ B-E2 

^^Castles Q E ^* Q X Q P— Q 4! ^'^ Kt x P 

P — QKt4 Kt — Q2 P — Kt3 

^^ K E— Kt sq ^® Kt— B 5 ' "^^ E X P + 

K — E2 K — Ktsq 
^^ E X P + ^^ E — Ktsq, mate. 
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Or the moves may run on, in remarks and annotations ; as, 
for example, the conclusion of the foregoing : — 19 .... 
B X P+; 20K — E2, E X P+; 21 K — Kt 8q,E — Kt sq, 
mate. It will be noticed that specification of the side — King 
side or Queen side — ^is omitted where a Piece or Pawn can 
play on one side only. So, Kt — B 3, or B — Kt 5, or 
P — E 3, &c., shows there is only one B 3, Kt 5, or E 3, 
open to the Piece or Pawn moving at the time. A sign might 
be given for mate, but it is usual to write this in full. 

For the purpose of recording positions, of course diagrams 
are best. But these wanting, the following method may be 
used with advantage. Itislmown as the "Forsyth notation/' 
from its inventor, Mr. David Forsyth, of Scotland. White's 
Q E 8 is taken as the point of origin, and the enumeration 
proceeds rank by rank from left to right until the entire 
board is covered. The Black forces are underlined, numeral 
figures denote vacant squares, and a stroke marks the end of 
each rank — to prevent confusion ; or the White forces may 
be given in capital, and the Black in small letters. The 
position in the first of the preceding games (diagram, p. 20) 
would be recorded thus : — r 2 q 1 r 1 k/ppp2Ppp/ 
1 b 1 p 4/ 3 Kt kt P 2/ 1 P B 1 P 3/ 8/ P 6 P/ E 2 Q 1 E 1 K. 

The system of notation in nse thronghont Germany and Northern 
Europe is this : — Beckoninfir is made only from the White side, and 
from the White Q B sq. The files are lettered from a to h, and the 
ranks numbered from 1 to 8. Thus White's Q B sq is a 1, 
his E B sq is h 1. Black's K sq is e 8, his Q sq is d 8; his 
Q Et 3 is b 6, his K B 3 is f 6 — and so on. The si^n : or x is used 

for takes ; + for check ; and -f for takes checking. A double cross 
^ signifies mate, and there are other signs self-explanatory. 
E = Konig or Eing, D — Dame or Queen, T a Turm or Book, 
L =3 Ldvfer or Bishop, S — Springer or Enight, and B a Bcvuer or 
Pawn — named in the notation by its square. The game already 
given in fractional notation would run thus in German ; 
1. e2— e4, e 7— e 5; 2. Sgl— f3,Sb8 — o6; 3.Lf 1— c 4,Lf 8— c 5^ 
4. d2— d 3, d 7— d 6; 5.L o 1— e 3,L c 5— b6; 6.a2— a3,Sg8 — f 6; 
7. 0—0, L c 8— g 4 ; 8. 2— o 3, D d 8— d 7 ; 9. h 2— h 3, L g 4— h 5 ; 
10.Le3— g5, h 7— h 6 ; ll.Lg5 x f 6, g 7 X f 6 ; 12. S f 3 X e 6, 
Sc6 X e.5;13.Ddl x h 5, 0— 0— ; 14. D h 5— f 5, D d 7 X f 5; 
15. e 4 X f 5, d6— d5; 16. L c 4— a 2, S e 5xd3; 17. b 2— b4, T h 
8— g 8 ; 18. S b 1— d 2, S d 3— f 4 ; 19. g 2— g 3, T g 8 x g 3, + ; 20. 

E g 2— h 2, T g 3 X h 3 + ; 21. E h 2— g 1, T d 8— g 8 +. 
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This is at length. The notation may be and generally is con- 
tracted, it being for the most part necessary to name only the 
piece and the square to which it goes — as we do. The base of this 
system is old, and was formerly in use among the Latin nations 
and in England. 

Terms, &c. 

Attach. — (1) Any force commanding a square for the time 
being occupied by an adverse force attacks the latter. Attack 
may exist without power of capture. A square commanded 
maybe said to be attacked. (2) A combined movement tending 
to compel the adversary to abandon some particular force or 
position. (3) A combination or concentration of force against 
the King or his position. (4) The party moving first in the 
game. 

Centre. — Pawns in the middle field, especially if well 
supported. It is usually a great object to keep the centre 
intact or unbroken ; or to break that of the adversary if it be 
the stronger. 

Combination. — Two or more moves having a common 
object. 

Counter Attack. — An indirect and often the most effective 
way of neutralizing an attack. For example, a combination 
against one King may be halted or destroyed by an equally 
strong combination against the other ; or an attacked force 
may be efficiently guarded by an attack upon an equal or 
greater force of the enemy. 

Defence. — The correlative of attack. The second player at 
the beginning of the game, usually Black, is said to have the 
defence, as the first player is said to have the attack. 
Defensive measures are those taken to provide against or repel 
an attack. To defend a Piece or Pawn is to protect, guard, 
or support it from or against the enemy. 

Development. — The early disposition of the forces for attack 
or defence. In a good or strong development the forces 
co-operate, without much obstruction. In a bad or weak 
development there is unnecessary obstruction and want of 
co-operation, often leading to permanent disadvantage. 
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False Move, — Moving a force otherwise than according to 
its peculiar power of movement — as to play a Bishop off his 
original system of diagonals, a Book like a Knight, &c. No 
move within the Institutes or Definitions of Ghess. 

Forced Move. — The only possible move ; also, a move 
necessary to prevent decisive loss of force or position is usually 
called " forced." 

Forces. — The chessmen or pieces collectively. Those on 
one side only — as the White forces, the Black forces ; or part 
of these — as centre forces, Eing*8 forces. Queen's forces. 
Then we have superior force, inferior force, to win by force, 
&c., all self-explanatory. A force, in this work, signifies a 
Piece or Pawn. 

En Prise, — An attacked force liable to be taken is en 
prise. 

Exchange, — The difference in value between a Book and a 
Bishop or a Knight. A player taking a Book for a Bishop or 
a Knight is said to win the exchange. To exchange means 
to give and take force for force. In this there may be 
equality or relative loss or gain. 

Gambit. — A surrender or proffer of force, in the early 
part of the game, with a view to subsequent advantage. 

Illegal Move. — One not in violation of the fundamental 
laws of movement, but, nevertheless, prohibited by law (or a 
rule of the game) in the special circumstances of the case. 
Thus, to Castle after having previously moved the King or 
the Castling Book, or to move out of turn, or to move an 
adverse force, would be an illegal move. 

Mating Force. — Any force suflficient to mate the lone 
King. A Book is a mating force. 

Minor Piece. — A Bishop or a Knight. A minor Piece is 
not a mating force. 



Move. — The player who begins the game has the move. A 
slight bat uncertain advantage. In this meaning the move 
signifies little. But to have the move in a given position 
when issue has been fairly joined, or the contest is drawing 
to a close, is often of the greatest consequence, as is explained 
elsewhere. 

Opening. — The first few moves in the game, or those by 
which the forces are liberated and disposed for action against 
the enemy. 

Passed Pawn. — One which has no adverse Pawn in front of 
it, either on its own file, or on a file adjoining. 

Pin. — A force is "pinned** when it cannot move without 
exposing a more valuable force to attack. It is, however, 
with reference to forces protecting the King or Queen that 
the term is more commonly applied. 

Position. — The situation of the forces in general at any 
given time. The relative situation of the forces on either 
side — (1) as between themselves, and (2) as disposed with 
reference to the adversary. 

Protect. — To guard or support ; to cover (interpose). A 
superior force is covered from attack by an inferior one. 

Support. — A force is supported when it is within range of 
another which could capture it if it were an enemy. A force 
itself for the time being immovable is not an effective 
support to any attacked force — except as against the King. 

Time. — This is a kind of reserve capital in force or position. 
The move may be for or against the player, but time — if he 
has it — is ever in his favour. Aside from appreciable 
inequality of play, time can be gained only at the expense of 
numerical force. It may be used directly, or reflexively ; by 
making a progressive move, or a waiting move {coup de repos — 
Tempozug), the latter throwing the move upon the adversar)'. 
But what time really is cannot well be explained in a mere 
definition. Time is the very life of the game. 

Time also means time by the clock, within which a certain 
number of moves must be made by the player. In important 
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contests the usual allowance is one hour for every fifteen 
moves — or for every twenty moves. So, however considered, 
time is a great thing in Chess. 

Wing, — The extreme flank in advance, or on the enemy's 
ground — right or left, King's or Queen's wing — as the case 
may be. 

The Laws of Chess. 

These are contained in the definitions of the game, and are 
the same wherever Chess is played. The only one at all 
questionable, perhaps, is that which enjoins the immediate 
substitution of a Piece for a Pawn at the eighth rank ; because 
positions are imaginable in which such substitution might be 
against the interests of the player. 

Rules of the Game. 

The following Bules are based upon those sanctioned at the 
meeting of the British Chess Association, London, 1862, and 
the Revised International Code, London, 1883. A fusion of 
the two (with slight additions) is necessary, neither set of 
regulations fully representing the best usage at the present 
time. Moreover, these Rules are in substantial agreement 
with the British Chess Code, recently approved by leading 
clubs and associations throughout the British Empire and the 
United States of America : — 

1 . If a player notices before his fourth move that the board 
is misplaced he may insist on its being adjusted. 

2. If at any time in the course of a game it be found that 
the men were improperly placed or that any of them were 
omitted at the beginning the game in question must be 
annulled. 

3. The right of making the first move and choice of colour 
shall be determined by lot. The player moving first in any 
game shall play the White men in the absence of agreement 
to the contrary. In any series of games between the same 
players at one sitting each shall have the first move alternately 
in all the games of that series whether won or drawn. 

4. If a player makes the first move in a game when it is 
not his turn so to do the game must be annulled if either 
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player so requires before completing his fourth move. After 
four moves have been made on each side the game must be 
played out from the position as it stands. 

5. If in the course of a game a player moves a man when 
it is not his turn to play he must retract it and after his 
adversary has moved must play the man wrongly moved if it 
can be played legally. 

6. If a player touches a man of his own he must move it if 
legally movable. If he touches one of his adversary's men he 
must take it if it can be taken. If a man touched can be 
neither moved nor taken the player must move his King (but 
not Castle) if the King is then legally movable. If it is not 
the player's turn to play when he touches a man then this 
rule applies to his move next following. 

7. But the foregoing notwithstanding a player may adjust 
one or more of his own men if necessary provided he gives 
notice of his intention of so doing to his adversary by saying 
'^ J'adoube" or "I adjust'* or in some other sufficient manner. 

8. A move is completed inamediately a piece comes to 
evident rest on a square whether the player's hand imme- 
diately quits it or not. 

9. ^' Check " is announced to the King only. It is not 
absolutely necessary to call it. But if " check " be not called 
when given penalties under Bule 6 cannot be enforced. 

10. If the same position occurs thrice during a game it 
being on each occasion the same player's turn to play the 
game is drawn. 

11. A player may at any time call upon his adversary to 
mate him within fifty moves (move and reply being counted 
as one). Then if in the course of such fifty moves there is 
no capture nor Pawn moved nor mate given the game is 
drawn. 

12. In Castling the King must be moved first. Otherwise 
the adversary may require the move of the Rook to stand as 
a complete move. 

13. Time runs against the player having to play until his 
move is completed as under these rales. 
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14. If on the resumption of an adjourned game the position 
is wrongly set up all subsequent moves are void and the 
position must if possible be correctly replaced and played 
out as from the point of adjournment. Otherwise such game 
shall be drawn. 

15. In the event of proof that incorrect time has been 
recorded the Umpire shall be empowered to make such 
adjustment in the record of time as he shall consider equitable 
in the circumstances disclosed provided that he shall make 
no allowance in the case of actual stoppage of a clock, it being 
the duty of a player to see that his adversary's clock is duly 
set going alternately with his own throughout the game. 



THE FORCES GENERALLY. 

Resistance. 

In power of resistance and attack — at the point of attack 
for the moment — there is perfect equality between all the 
forces. The resistance of a force is its position or obstructive 
. power as regards adverse force, and in this all are manifestly 
equal. The Pawn fills a point as effectually as the Queen, and 
destroys any force within its attacking range just as effectually 
as it may be itself destroyed. Attack is attack, and all attacks 
upon a given point are equivalent, while they last. But a 
single move is required to abolish any single exchangeable 
force, great or small. As the King cannot be exchanged, or 
endure attack, his resistance, in this view, is nil, or reduced 
to mere obstruction of advancing Pawns. 

The total power of any force is its position and range of 
movement — its resistance plus its mobility ; hence difference 
in total power depends upon and varies directly with difference 
in mobility alone. The Pawn is no exception. As it 
approaches the eighth rank it has increments of power, not 
from any increase in its range of attack — ^which is the range 
of movement understood in its case — but from its increasing 
urgency upon opposing forces to resist its promotion to 
Queen. This is, in effect, an increase of mobility; and, 
allowance being made for it, the general statement — 
resistance + mobility= total power — is established. 
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Obbtbdction. 

As betneeo friendl; forces, resistance to movement k 
obatruction. In the original position there is absolute obstruc- 
tion to the movement of all the Pieces except the Knights, 
One force supporting another sofEerB obstruction, d» it cannot 

EoBsibly move into the square occupied by the supported force, 
ut this apecies of obstruction is generally beneficial, as it is- 
of the essence of combination — and combination is the aonl 
of the game. Obstruction without design, or sufficient 
reason, is, however, another matter. This traverses com- 
bination, diminishes the powers of the forces — often to mer» 
position — and is generally favourable to the adversary. 

BIiACE. 



weiT». 




White. Black. White. 


Black. 


1 P— Kt 4 + B X P 2 K— K 3 


B— E6 


H K— B 2, and the Pawn wiU go to Queen. 


HU own King 
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obstructs the Bishop, and the opposing King restrains him ; 
80 that between the two he is powerless to resist the 
triumphant progress of the Pawn. If the initial sacrifice 
be omitted, White cannot win the game. 

The foregoing is an instance of resistance, in which 
obstruction and restraint (yet to be noticed) are combined. 
White's first object is to Queen his Pawn on the Book file, 
thus securing overwhelming reinforcement, and an easily 
winning game. To secure this, he must gain time for the 
advance of the Pawn, as against the Bishop ; or prevent the 
latter from taking the long diagonal upon which the Pawn 
Queens. 

Taken in its widest sense, resistance greatly affects the 
total powers of the forces in combination at any given time. 
The construction and resolution of resistance is the chief 
business in Chess. Much of the importance of the Pawns 
arises from the circumstance that in number and simple 
resisting power they are not inferior to all the Pieces together. 
Advanced in the field, they are obstructive to friend and foe, 
frequently causing equal anxiety to both. The preservation 
or annihilation of the mere positional power of a single Pawn 
is often of the utmost consequence ; giving occasion for 
complex and difficult operations of superior force in the result 
of which the final issue of the game may be involved. Thus, 
and only thus, may the old dictum, " Pawn play is the soul 
of Chess," be accepted as a true saying. 

Eestraint — Knight's Move. 

Restraint may be considered as a species of resistance, 
i.e., resistance to movement if the moving force is not to 
be destroyed. The following are examples of complete 
restraint of one force by another : — 1. Place a Knight in any 
oomer square, and a Bishop in the same rank or file with an 
interval of two squares. The Bishop restrains the Knight. 
Place the Knight on any other side square, and the Bishop 
opposed to him in rank or file (not on a side square) with an 
interval of two squares. The Bishop restrains the Knight. 
There is, of course, mutual restraint ; but, on a free board, 
the Knight cannot totally restrain the Bishop. 2. Place a 
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Knight on any of the four squares in a comer, and a Book 
diagonally opposed, with an interral of one square. The 
Book reatraioB the Knight. Of partial restraint the examples 
are innumerable — eren the Kings in this way restrain each 
other. But the following example ia noteworthy as illustrat- 
ing the winning method in the ending Rook v. Knight. 
where the weaker Piece is separated from his King ; — 



WHITE. 

1 E— B sq +, K— B 7 ; 2 E— B 5, Kt— Kt 8 ; 3 E— K 
R 5, K— Q 8 ; 4 E — E sq. and wins the Knight. Or, a 
shorter way, 1 E — K Kt 8, K— K 8 ; 2 E — Kt 3, and Knight 
has no escape ; for, if he gets to his King for support, Etook 
mates immediately. ■/ 

That he can be wholly restrained by a single adverse Piece 
— any adverse Piece, becaose both King (in certain cases) and 
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Queen can not only restrain but pnniie him to cuptuve,— that 
be can be thus totally restrained ia a peculiar w'eaknesa of the 
Knight. And he has another, viz., he cannot gain (or loae) a 
move : — 



For this reason White having the move canaol win in the 
above position — given by Salvio, an Italian writer, nearly 
three centuries ago. The Black King restricts the White 
one, and is himself restricted by the necessity of keeping hi* 
adversary imprisoned — else the latter would move out and 
Queen his obfltructive and obstructed Pawn, winning of course. 
Therefore Black moves from B 2 to B sq, and the reverse, and 
White can move only his Knight. If this latter has to 
move, a trial will show that he cannot command Q B 7 or 
Q B 8 vrilhont giving check. Tbe King then moves to B sq or 
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B 2. The Knight must move— and the King goes back to 
the Bquare whence he was drivei,, and thua draws tho game, 
trom any given point the Knight can go to any other 
pointin a number of moves which must be icTariably odd or 
invariably even. Including his point of departure, the pointa 
taken by the Knight in any series of moves are 1. 3, 5, 7, 9, 
11, &c., an arithmetic series the successive sum's of whose 
terms are squares— and the square is the constituent i^galar 
polygon of the chessboard. This regular polygon is deacnbed 
in four or eight moves of the Knight, and is a measure, 
exactly or with remainder two, of every polygon possible to 



him. Hence he cannot describe any polygon in an odd 
number of moves. This vfould hold were the board inde- 
finitely extended on every side, the disposition of its points 
and the Knight's movement remaining the same. Therefore 
when any series of moves of the Knight is made to return 
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npon itself, the sum must be an even number ; and if the 
Knight goes from one point to another in an odd number of 
moves, only an odd number of moves will return him to his 
point of departure. What he does in one move he may do 
only in three, five, seven, &c., moves; and what he does in 
two moves he may do only in four, sij, eight, &c., moves, 
interchange of odd for even, or vice versd. being impossible. 

The perimeter of the squareordiamondintheprecedingfigare 
measures the total lines in the star and the star polygon, and 
these latter esactlv measure each other. If either of the figures 
be opened on one side, it can be again closed only m an odd 
number of moves ; it opened on two Bides, in an even number, 
and BO on, making the number of sides in the closed figure 

T*he Knight's move U an interesting subject. The foUow- 
ing projeotion of a cube and double cube is, of course, not a 
single tour : — 
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In complete tours the Knight playa onee to every square, 
closing the figara in flixty-four moves. These, with aym- 
metricals, magic squarea, and the like, afford much goope for 
ingenuity, but have only the remotest connection with Oheas. 
The following ia a simple tour, i.e. not re-entrant. The 
general rule for this kind, in sixty-three moves, is to continu- 
ally play the Knight exteriorly, finii^hing up in the centre 
of the board. In this way the tour is less likely to become 
confused and fail. In the figure, the tour is supposed to 
begin at Q 6 .i :^ 



Where two apparently equal routes lie open, choose that 
which leads the farthest ontward, or to the square whence 
the Knight will have the less scope for action. Aa the toar 
may begin at any point and terminate at any other point, 
this gives over a thousand distinct tours from variatioo in the 
D 2 
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starting and stopping place alone. There are perhaps 
fourteen thousand distinct tours in all. Of merely different 
tours, according to the notation of the board, there may be 
more than a million. 

The Opposition. 

The question of gaining or losing a move is the sole ques- 
tion of the opposition. Of course, the Kings are always in 
opposition. That is the game. Here, however, the subject 
must be narrowed. 

Whenever the Kings are in line — rank, file, or diagonal — 
with an odd number of squares between them, they are in 
evident opposition. Then if they move towards each other 
in the same line, the King first moving in such a case will be 
the first compelled to retreat, or yield a contested point to his 
advei'sary. Place the Kings each on his own square. From 
the six squares in file between them deduct one for the 
square which the law of movement requires shall ever 
separate King from King. Now, if the five squares remain- 
ing be taken in successive moves, one King will take three 
and the other two, and he who moves first will move last, 
fronting his adversary but one square distant. Here the 
King first moving puts an odd number of squares between 
himself and his opponent, t.e., he takes the opposition. Then, 
so long as they both remain in the same file, their relative 
positions cannot possibly be altered — ^the first player (sup- 
pose White) can never abandon the opposition, or refuse it 
when it is his turn to play. If the Kings approach each 
other — ^the opposition actually existing — evidently the one 
commencing will be the first to exhaust his forward move- 
ment; with the consequence that, when this happens, he 
must begin to retreat, to be followed up by his adversary, 
and eventually driven from the file when, owing t^ limita- 
tion of the board, he can retreat no longer. A short rule 
for this opposition, on rank or file, is : — ^If the Kings are 
in squares of the same colour, the one having the move has 
not the opposition ; if they are in squares of different 
colours he has it — and vice versd, of course. 

Whenever the Kings are not in line the opposition is 
determined by the squares in diagonal between them — ^if 
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these be odd the King having to move will not have the 
opposition, &c., just as in the case of rank or file. Thus, if 
White King be at E Et sq, and Black at Q Et sq, the one 
first moving can take the opposition at B 2 — or at B 2. In 
either case a diagonal line drawn from one Eing to or 
touching the other will give us five or an odd number of 
squares. Again, let Black be at Q Et sq and White at Q sq. 
White may take the opposition by E — Q 2 ; or Black may 
take it by E — Et 2. The sum of the squares in diagonal 
from Eing to Eing will, in either case, be five, as before. 
That is, from White's Q B 3 or E 3 to Black's Q R 2 or Q B 2 
inclusive gives us five squares ; and in like manner from 
Black's Q R 3 or Q B 3 to White's Q B 2 or E 2 also gives 
us five — the shortest way diagonally being taken. 

The strictest case of opposition is when Eing confronts 
Eing with but one square between. In this the Eing having 
the opposition may partly restrain the other. If the oppo- 
sition be on rank or file he may force a passage forward to 
the limit of the board, in rank or file, as said : but not forward 
in diagonal — one square in that direction will give the opposi- 
tion to his opponent. Because the latter, by leaving the 
diagonal for a time and returning immediately, varied his 
movement in that line, thus losing a move and reversing his 
relation to the opposition. This provided the limitation of 
the board does not interfere. A Eing in a corner square, and 
strictly opposed, can never leave the side, much less attempt 
the opposition. 

In general, if two opposed forces are of equal range neither 
can gain nor lose a move with respect to the other. In the 
case of the Eings, the presence of other force is always an 
element ; and it is the opposition at the last, or when that 
other force is in equilibrium, which is important. It may be 
then good to have it, or to not have it. All depends upon 
the total position ; and that advantage in this is with the 
superior force is a rule proved by many exceptions. 

EXOHAKGINO. 

When equal and opposite forces contest the same point, it 
is clear the party first occupying it will sustain numerical loss. 
Consequently the supports of an attacked force must at least 
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equal the attacking forces, or the force attacked cannot be 
maintained. In any series of exchanges the player taking 
first can lose nothing. If he takes first and last, that he wins 
a piece is self evident. When it is an isolated question of 
exchanging it is better to take first than to su£Fer the 
adversary to do so, as certainty is better than contingency. 
This, of course, merely considers numbers. The order of the 
sequence and the relative values of the forces engaged in the 
work of exchange are nearly always perturbing elements ; so 
that exact calculations of the advantages, or the reverse, 
of series of exchanges are among the real difficulties of 
Chess. 

Equal exchanges are nearly always in favour of the stronger 
party — that is if there be no loss in position. The ratio 
increases against the weaker force ; a Pawn less at the end of 
a game is a thing veiy different from a Pawn less at the 
beginning. 

Winning. 

The superior force wins. This is the rule. Again, the 
superior position wins. This is another figure of the same 
thing. Which may be the superior force or position is often 
of comparatively easy decision. How to obtain it is ever the 
question for the judgment of the player. 

Too much attention is commonly bestowed upon mere mating 
situations — those in which, given the superior force or 
position, mate is effected in this or that number of moves. 
These problems have their uses as pretty and ingenious com- 
positions, but they are no more Chess than Chess itself is war. 
In all of them the great point is assumed. There is no real 
contest proposed. The ardour which fills the human breast 
in presence of personal antagonism, an opposing intelligence, 
cannot be known. The enemy is already vanquished. The 
only question is how best to slay the slain. To talk of these 
things as the*' poetry of Chess*' — as some do — ^is to abuse 
language, and poetry, and Chess together. They are perver- 
sions of its alphabet, and nothing more ; " poetry *' of the 
"A was an Archer," &c., style, and nothing else. The soul 
and spirit of the game is wanting in the mass of these simple 
intellectual puzzles ; and whoso mistakes them for Chess or 
its poetry is scarcely wise. 
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No examples of wiooing need now b« given, except the 
following — tte first of whict ocoors at a lato stage of the 
gamer — 



White. Black. White. Black. 

IKl^BT! Kt— B4 4P— B4+ KtxP 

2 Q— E 8 + K— Kt 3 5 Kt— B 7 + K— Kt 3 

3 Kt— K 5 + K— Kt 4 6 Q— B G, mate. 

Here there is a fatal division of Black's forces. There are 
four Pieces directly concerned in the attack npon his King, 
and only two for his defence. The King's supports, or goarda, 
if it may he so espreesed, are oatnumbered, and he is lost. If 

1 K— B sq (or Kt sq), then 2 Kt x Kt + wins by 

reduction — even if no mate ba obtainable. Three of Black's 
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Pieces are itltogether out of the affair, and though in one 
way he haa the superior force, it is only in part aviulsble, 
leaviDg the essence of the position decisively in favour of 
White. In other words, Black has "no time." He c«n 
move only in alternation with hia adversary. His choice ie 
restricted to movement of force in defensive relation with hit 
King : and this force, heing insufficient, is overpowered, and 
the King mated before any reinforcemeEt is possible. 

Owing to violation of soroe general rule of action, it often 
happens that position is lost in the beginning, or soma force 
or other is surprised and taken, or even the King himielf 
made (he object of successful attack ; — 



WHITE. 

In this position Bluck hiu just moved . 
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.... P— B 3, in order to keep the Pawn in the Queen's 
Gambit. White can now play PxP, and, if Black retakes, 
then Q — ^B 3 wins a Piece. Hence Block's whole plan on the 
Qno^n side was bad. The Gambit Fawn cannot be maintained 
there as it can on the King side, because the opposing King 
is not so directly involved. 



White inconsiderately takes the momentarily unsupported 
Pawn. He has then two Pieces unguarded, and one of them 
falU:— I KtxP? r— Q B 31 2 B— B 4, Q— B 4+, 
and wins the Knight. K 2 Kt — B i, threatening mate, 
Black replies 2 . . . . Kt— Kt 3, or 2 .... P to Q 3, and 
his gain of the Piece for a couple of Pawns is merely deferred. 
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Here Black has made tlie iadifferent opeoing more, .... 
P — B S (instead of bringing out one of his Pieces), and 
pinned the White Knight. The game goes on : — 

White. Black. 

1 PxP KtxP* 

2 KtxKt! BxQ 

3 BxP+ K— K 2 

4 Kt— Q 5, mate. 

Black thought to gain some advantage in bringing two 
Pieces to bear on his adversary's Knight. Bnt hie whole 
proceeding was prematare ; and 1 . . . . Et X P loses him a 
Piece at the least. 
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White threatens mate and Blaclc defends in a nay that 
lo^eB the exchange : — 

White. Black. 

1 Q— (J3! P— B4 

2 Q— Q 6 + K— B sq 

'A Kt — B 7 +, and Black must give Book for 
Knight. If not, Wbit« can mate — not to apeak of taking 

the Queen. E.g.,Z K— Kt sq ; 4Kt— B 6+,K— R Bq; 

h Q— Kt 8 +, E X Q ; 6 Kt— B 7, mate. This is called a 
" smothered " mate. Black could defend by 1 . . . P— K Kt 3. 
but did not like to allow the advance of the White Etn); 
Bishop Pawn. 
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The first player liaa made a premature attack by Kt — Kt 5. 
Black has Castied (properly) in defence, and continued .... 
P— R 3, in reply to 'White's P— Q 3. or Kt— B 3. Now, 
White backs up the attacked Knight, and his opponent 
misjudgingly takes it, o pening the B ook file w ith disaatrons 
results to himself : — 

White. Black. White. Black. 

1 P— K R4 PxKt? 4QxP+ K— E sq 

2 P X P Kt— R 2 5RxKt+ KxR 
8 Q— B 5 B— K sq G Q— E 3, mate. 

The Knight should be refused of course. Sooner or later 
it would have to retreat, or it could be taken in safety when 
the position became more developed, with adyantage to the 
second player. 
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White thrice attacks the Bishop Pawn. Black should 
defend by 1 ... . Q — E 2, which, iD the circumstances, is a 
developing movp. Instead of doing so, he uses a force already 
in go<>d play, i.e., his Queeo Knight, and loses a Piece in 
consequence : — 

White. Black. 

1 .... Kt— K 4 ? 

2 Kt— K 6 ! P X Kt 

3 Q X Q Kt, and will win either the Knight or the 
Bishop. 

The move 1 .... Q to K 2 would reinforce the attacked ' 
Pawn and defend the Bishop ; whereas 1 . . . . Kt — ^K 4 gives 
him two Pieces without support, resulting as shown. 
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Here Black seeks to defend his King Pawn by counter 
attack, pinning the hostile Knight — he has just played 
.... B— Kt 5 :— 

White, Black. 

1 Px P PxP! 

2 B X P+ KxB 

3 Kt X P +, and 4 Kt X B— recovering the 
Piece with the clear gain of a Pawn. The correct move 
for the defence would be ... . Kt— B 3 — not .... 
B — Kt b. Or, in the above, we may suppose Black's King 
Bishop, and White's Queen Pawn to be still at home. Then, 
IPxP, BxKt;2QxB, PxP;3 Q— Q Kt 3, with 
simultaneous attack on two points — K B 7 and Q Kt 7— botb 
of which cannot be defended by one move. 
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The Bishop at Et 3 may be brongbt in queition. If 
attacked by a Pawn it may have no escape. E.g. : — 

While. Bhick. 

1 p_Q 4 ? Kt X Q P 

2 Kt X Kt P X Kt 

3 Q X P ? P— B 4 ! 

Now the Queen must move, and the Bishop be given op for 
two Pawns after Black's 4 . . . . P — B 5. A Piece having no 
retreat b often in danger — jast as is one unsapported — 
and the possibility of attack upon it should be carefully 
considered. 
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Black bas designed the gain of a PawD. White cannot 
take the Bishop without losing hie Queen from . . . Et xf-l"' 
BO the game proceeds ; — 

White. Black. White. Black. 

1 Castlea B— K B4 GBxKt BxB 

2 B— K sq P— Q 4 7(JKtxB PxKt 

3 Q Kt— Q 2 Castles 8 E x P B X E 

4 Q_B 2 E— K sq 9 Q X R, and White has 

5 Kt— Kt 5 Q— B 3 regained the Pawn with 

the better position. 
According to this. Black's plan was premature, and his 
attempt to secure the Pawn faiU, giving him only the inferior 
game. This is a good speciiaen of combination on a single 
point. After White Castles, the Black Knight becomes the 
focus of operations, as it cannot more without decisive loss. 
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If the principles of exchanging be adhered to, there can be 
no loss of force, preceding loss of position ; when there is loss 
of force, loss of position naturally follows. Then the stronger 
force wins through the application of the principles of 
exchanging, or by reduction. Thus, as between skilful 
players, the loss of a single Pawn usually leads to the loss of 
the game. Except in the case of Queening, all gain in force 
is of course relative. But loss is absolute. 

The game may be won by a combination against the King — 
or by position, where no great disparity of force exists. But 
this should not occur in a well-played game. Usually, in this 
mode of winning, there is conversion of force into time— or 
force is at least offered or abandoned. A piece or more may 
be given up, that a move or more may be gained in direct 
attack upon the King ; or in order to cause obstruction to his 
escape, or to the sufficient movement of some relieving 
force. Successful attacks of this kind imply a seiiously 
faulty defence. The root of brevity and brilliancy is 
blunder. 

Relative Values. 

A great deal of labour has been expended in trying to 
establish trustworthy numerical relations between the various 
forces in " average positions/' that is with resistance in its 
full sense duly conpidered. The inconstant Pawn has been 
taken as the unit of measure and the average positions have 
been assumed, two very suspicious postulates, to say the least. 
However, according to one set of calculations thus based, the 
Queen = 10; the Rook = 5*5; the Bishop = 3*5; and the 
Knight = 3*5. Some German authorities arrive at a different 
estimate. They say the Queen = 9 ; the Rook = 4-5 ; the 
Bishop = 3 ; the Knight = 3 ; and the King (in endings) = 4. 
This latter valuation seems to be the more practical of 
the two, its grotesque inclusion of the King notwith- 
standing. 

Both valuations make Bishop equal Knight ; both (probably) 
put the Queen, as compared with the Rook, too low — and 
otherwise too high. Taking the game all through, it is every- 
day experience that the Queen is worth rather more than two 
Rooks. She is in play early and late, and though weaker 
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than the two Books as a persistent force, this is more than 
set off by her greater mobility, her fall power being exerted 
at every move, and in the generality of positions. On the 
other hand, three minor Pieces, or nine Pawns (if to be had), 
should be more than equivalent to the Qaeen. 

The fact is the relative values of the men are hardly com- 
mensurable, and not to be assigned with anything like precision, 
owing to the changeful conditions of the game. Situations 
often occur in which a Knight, for instance, is more valuable 
than a Queen ; and a Pawn, from its momentary situation, 
may be of more worth than any Piece, the King, of course, 
always excepted. As the field clears and resistance diminishes, 
the value of a force varies, becoming greater or less as other 
force is absent or present. The power of the Queen falls away 
as the Books become free, and the value of the Book increases. 
Take the Knight, again. Evidently his strength is in compli- 
cations. He may have more moving power on a comparatively 
free field, but his value as a force of offence sadly declines, 
so that it may often come to nothing. 

The utility of relative values extends only to the mere 
mechanics of exchanging. It can go no further, and should 
otherwise receive no consideration. The player should value 
his forces from move to move, as occasion requires, without 
much regard to abstract numerical speculations. All such 
are in practice about as useful as reckoning up the captured 
men in order to arrive at the actual position. It is much 
better to do the reckoning on the board with the men still 
remaining there. When the sole question is one of exchange, 
the values generally settle themselves ; because when this ia 
the sole question, there is seldom any choice in the matter. 
The average position is always the existing position, and the 
value of any piece in this position depends very much upon 
the player himself, or upon circumstances beyond his control. 

MATE.. 

As we have seen, the King is the constant object of attack, 
directly or indirectly, and mate — or its evident impossibility 
according to rule — makes an end of the game. Mate may be 
effected : (1) By the sole agency of adverse force ; (2) by 
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adverse force, and friendly force (in obstruction); (3) by 
adverse force joined with the limitation of the board (its 
sides) ; and (4) by adverse force, friendly force in obstraotion, 
and the limitation of tho board combined. 

The first species of mate may be dismissed at once 
as of no account ; as it can result only from overwhelming 
force, and presents no practical difficulty of any kind. 
This is more or less the case of the third species of mate 
also. The King is alone, or has no assisting force in 
defensive relation, and is driven to the side of the board, 
where limitation operates, and is there mated by force 
which, in conjunction with the limitation, becomes over- 
whelming. There are, however, two examples of some 
difficulty imder this head, viz. : — to mate with Bishop and 
Knight ; and to mate with two Knights, the King to be mated 
having some force not in defensive relation, and yet not in 
obstruction. 

Of course the King of the mating forc^ is understood as 
assisting, where necessary. This mate usually results from 
exhaustion, and marks a well-contested game. The second 
and fourth kinds of mate arise from brilliancy on the one side, 
and more or less blunder on the other ; though sometimes a 
player will knowingly risk their occurrence rather than endure 
a slowly-operating disadvantage whose ultimate effect must 
prove fatal. The following (p. 52) is an example of the second 
kind of mate ; to the third and fourth kinds the chief business 
of Chess is confined. But for the Black Pawn, White could 
not win in three moves — though, of course, his winning 
unconditionally is beyond all manner of doubt. The mate 
is given independently of the limitation of the board, the 
two elements, adverse force and friendly force in obstruc- 
tion, being sufficient. With the condition, "White to play 
and mate in three moves,'' this would constitute a Chess 
Problem. The characteristic of the problem is that mate 
be given in a limited number of moves ; the superior foro* 
— or positional advantage equivalent — being assumed at 
the outset. In the game this is the very question at iscua, 
and which must be first disposed of before any considem- 
tions as to simple mate can claim the attention of the 
player : — 

£ 2 
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a in Ibree moves :— 




White. 


Black. 


1 Q— Kt 6 

2 Q-Q8 

3 F— Q 4, mate 


K— K4 
K— B4 



NeTertheless it is necessary to examine the methods of 
effecting mate with simple forces, aa at the end of the game, 
before dealing with combination at Urge, by which the 
advantage of those simple forces ii to be gained or secured. 
Few variations on the main play are given, because, if this play 
be properly attended to, working out the variations should 
be a fairly easy and improving exercise for the student. 



^ate. 



SIate with the Queen. 

BLACK. 



The EiDg must be driven to a side square, with his 
adversary ooly one square distant, before mate uan be given : — 
White. Black. White. Black. 

1 K— B 2 K— Q 4 5 K— B 4 K— Kt 3 

a K— Q 3 K— B 4 6 Q— Q 7 K— B 3 

3 Q— B 6 K— Q 4 - 7 K— B 5 K— B 4 

4 Q— K 7 K_B 3 8 Q— E 7, or Q— Kt 5, mate. 
If instead of 7 E — B 5, White were to repeat the manraurre 

of following up the retreating King, and play 7 Q — Q B 7, 
Black would bo stalemated. The foregoing may be varied in 
many ways. But the Queen always mates by sweeping the 
rank or file from a distance, or supported by her own King 
somewhat as here abown. 
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Mate with the Book. 

BLACK. 



x^'V 






The King must be driven to a side square, with his 
adversary directly opposite in rank or file one square distant 
—or a Knight's move distant nill do if the lone King be in a 
comer square : — 



Wtite. 


Black. 


1 K— K12 


K-Q5 


2 K— B2 


K— K5 


3 K— B3 


K— K4 


4 K— B4 


K— K3 


5 B— K Bq + 


K— B4 


B K-Q4 


K— Bii 


7 B— B Bq + 


K— Kt4 


8 K— K4 


K— Kt3 



(Mate, 
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White. Black. 

9 K— K 5 (A) K— Kt 4 

10 R— Kt sq + K— E 4 

11 K— B4 K— R3 

12 K— B 5 K— B 2 

13 K— B 6 K— R sq 

14 K— B 7 K— R 2 

15 R — ^R sq, mate. 

(A). 

9 R— B 5 K— Kt 2 

10 K— K o K— Kt 3 

11 K— K6 K— Kt2 

12 R— Kt o + K— R 3 

13 K— B 6 K— R 2 

14 R— R 5 + K— Kt sq 

1 5 R— R sq K— B sq 

16 R— R 8, mate. 

The White King is brought into action, and approaches his 
opponent to the distance of a Knight's move. In that situa- 
tion Black must either retire along the line, rank or file, in 
which case White King follows on at the distance of a 
Knight's move ; or he must play opposite, in rank or file, and 
then the Rook checks, cutting off the King from that line, and 
forcing him so much nearer to the fatal side. 

Sometimes the procedure may be varied, in restricting 
Black by a play of the Rook, as in the variation, but the 
mate is always given in the same way, the Rook sweeping the 
line the mated King stands upon, while the opposing King 
prevents his escape from the side. Stalemate is less likely to 
occur, through inadvertence, than in the case of the Queen, 
but it is not impossible. 

Mate with Two Bishops. 

In general two Bishops force mate nearly as easily as the 
Rook, but, as a much more infrequent ending, the process is not 
so well known. They draw the impassable line as the Rook does, 
and limitation assists just the same, though mate can actually 
be forced on a comer square, or on one next to it in a side, 
and not on any side square, as in the case of the Rook : — 
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■\Vliile. 


Black. 


White. 


Black. 


1 B— Ksq 


K_Q6 


1(1 B— QBo 


K— E3 


2 K—Ki-2 


K— K 7 


11 K— B 6 


K— B4 


3 B— K B 2 


K— QG 


12 B-Q 6 


K— R3 


4 K— B3 


K— BC 


13 B-QKt4 


K— B2 


5 K— K4 


K-B5 


14 K-B7 


K— E 3 (A) 


6 B-Q4 


K— Kto 


15 B— Q3 + 


K-B2 


7 B-Qaq 


K— Bo 


16 B— B 5 + 


K— Esq 


8 B-Q B 2 


K— Kt5 


17 B— K4,mBt«, 




9 K-Qo 


K-Kt4 






(A) 14 . . . 


. K — B Bq 


; ly B — K B a 


, K— E 2; 


ItiB— QB8, K- 


-Esq; 17B— Kt7-f-,K— E2 


; 18 B— B 5, 


luatti. 









Mate with Bishop and Ehiqbt. 

BLACK. 



WBITE. 
TluK is much more difficult. The power of Bishop iuid 
Knight ia combination ia only sufficient to force mate in 
either of the two angles of the board in which the comer 
square is commanded by the Bishop. The King need not 
necessarily be mated on one of those squares, but it must be 
there, or on a square next to it. Taking the above un- 
favourable position, the King mnst first of all be driven into 
a corner, and he will naturally select a comer not commanded 
by the Bbhor. It may be added that King and Bishop con- 
stitute a sufficient force to urge the opposing King to the 
confines of the board, and to eventually stalemate him there — 
(/"he makes tor a corner square not commanded by the Bishop. 
For instance, when the lone King plays into strict opposition, 
the Bishop interposes, and the King must retreat towards the 
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limit, however he goes. But it is much easier, of course, with 
the Knight in aid within convenient distance. 

(Page 57) 1 KU-Kt 3 +, K— B 3 ; 2 K— Kt i, K— Q 4 ; 
3 B— B 3 +, K— Q 3 ; 4 Kt— Q 4, K— K 4 : 5 K— B 1. 
K— B 3; 6 K— Q 5, K— B2; 7 Kt— B 5, K— B 3; 8 
Kt^Q C, K— Kt 3 ; 9 K— K 5, K— Kt 2 ; 10 B— K 4, 
K — Kt Bq ; 11 K — B (5, K — B sq, with the subjoined : — 

BLACK. 



WHITE. 

This is the typical situation and the most faTonrable to 
Black when confined to the aide of the board. The thing 
now is to force him along the side into one ofth^ white 
comers, as it ia there only that mate is inevitable : — 

White. Black. White. Black. 

1 Kt— B 7+ K— Kt sq 4 Kt— K h K— B sq(A) 

2 B— B 5 ! K— B sq 5 Kt— Q 7+ K— K sq 
8 B— B 7 K— K sq 6 K— K 6 K— Q sq 



White. Black. White. Black. 

7 K— Q 6 K— K sq 13 K— Kt 6 K— B sq 

8 B— Kt 6+ K— Q Bq 14 B— Kt 4+ K— Kt sq 

9 B— R 5 K— B sq 15 B— B 5 K— E sq 
lOKt— Bf) K— Qsq 16Kt— Bo K— Kt sq 
11 Kt— Kt7+ K— B sq 17 Kt— R 6 -f K— R sq 
12K— B6 K— Ktsq 18 B— K 4, mate. 

The regularity of this process borders on the mechanical — 

chiefly because Black persists in endeavoring to return to the 

comer he started from, at every opportunity. Instead of so 

doing, however, he may vary his movements, as if to take the 

middle of the board again, and escape into the opposite 

comer : — , . v 

(A). 

White. Black. White. Black. 

4 K— Q sq 11 Kt— B o K— Q sq 

5 K— K G K— B 2 12 Kt— Kt 7 + K— B sq 

6 Kt— Q 7 ! K— B 3 13 K— B 6 K— Kt sq 

7 B— Q3! K— B 2 14 K— Kt G K— B sq 

8 B— K4 K-— Bsq 1.5B— B5+ K— Kt sq 

9 K — Q C K — Q sq 1 6 Kt — B 5, and mate in three 

10 B — Kt 6 K — B sq moves as before. 

There is no essential change in White's play. Black cannot 
escape outward, and is driven again to the side, when the 
regular process is resumed. 

Mate may also be given with the Knight, either at Q 7 or 
R 6, by first playing the Bishop to R 6 and checking with it 
at Kt 7, but this would take longer. 

Every now and then, it will be noticed, White "loses a 
move" with his Bishop, in order to keep his position virtually 
unchanged, while his adversary is compelled to proceed. Why 
White does this should be well considered. And the reason 
of the whole play is such that, if thoroughly understood, it 
must be of very great service to the player. The reader is 
advised to look into the matter for himself, until he can see 
how the King is first driven into the comer, from any position 
in the middle of the board, and then urged along the side to 
the place of mate. Comparatively few games actually termi- 
nate in this way, but the conscious ability to win with 
Bishop and Knight simplifies many an ending, and makes the 
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road to victor}' smooth. The exerciae also teuclB to a jnat 
■ipprecUtion of the powers of the miuor Pieces in general 
positions, and not merely when operating against the King 
alone. 

Mate witb two Knights. 



While. 


Black. 


1 Kl— B4 


P— E6 


2 Kt_Eo 


P— E7 


3 Kt— B 6 + 


K— Esc 


4 Kt-Kt 6 


P— E 8 


5 Kt — B 7, mate. 





TO 

Two Knights cannot force mate without stalemating first, 
'.e., they cannot give check and mate in two succcsaive noTSs. 
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as Knight and Bishop can. When there is a Pawn, as in 
this instance — or even two or more, not too far advanced — 
mate can be forced. The King must be mated in a corner in 
some such way as above. Here, after 3 . . . . K — ^B sq, he 
is in stalemate one clear move before mate is given ; so that 
if there were no Pawn to go on with, mate could not happen, 
because of the intervening stale. In rare cases two Knights 
win against one, on the same principle. Otherwise two 
Knights are not a mating force, and can do no more than 
draw the game. 

Mate with the Pawn. 

Strictly, this is a misnomer for, of course, the Pawn alone 
cannot mate — as a Pawn. We have here the purest form of 
the closing struggle at Chess. The Pawn may become a Piece, 
a Queen or Book most usually ; and it has been shown how 
easily either of these can mate the solitary King. A player 
finding himself with the advantage of a single Pawn towards 
the end of the game, and in a position to '' Queen ** it, has 
the game almost surely in his hands. Practically, the 
decision is arrived at in this way in every well-contested 
game. The exchangeable force on one side exhausted, and 
on the other reduced to its lowest limit ; the object is to 
effect the conversion of the Pawn into a mating force, and 
the result ultimately depends upon the opposition, or final 
confrontment, of the Kings. Well defended, the King cannot 
be mated by the original forces, and it becomes necessary to 
reinforce, by Queening a Pawn, to secure the victory, after 
the necessary position of advantage has been gained. 

Hence it becomes of great importance to know how to 
Queen a Pawn towards the end of the game; and' also to 
know whether or not the Pawn can be Queened — ^if you have 
it, or if it be against you. 

In one class of position likely to occur in actual play, the 
Pawn may Queen independently, the adverae King being 
unable to attack and take it on the march. In the other 
class of position, even more likely to occur, the Pawn, to have 
a chance of reaching the eighth rank successfully, must be 
supported or convoyed by its own King, or it cannot escape or 
pass the adversary. In the case we are now discussing, and 
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which includea both classes, the question whether the Pawn 
can be Qaeened is one of simple calculation, and admits of a 
precise answer in every instance possible. First, suppose the 
Fawn at a distance from its own King, as in the following : — 



BUCK. 



In this situation all depends upon who lias the i 
whose turn it is to play. It White mores, the Pawn goes 
straight on to Queen, and Black cannot prevent it. It will 
take the Black King four moves to reach E B 2. The Pawn 
having moved first, and made move for move in the meantime, 
will then be at B 7 ; and for its fifth move will go to B 8. 
becoming a Queen, and Black will be helpless. 

On the other hand, if Black moves first then he will reach 
£ 6 2 before the Pawn reaches B 7 ; and for his fifth move 
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will be able to go to Et 2 or Et 3, attacking the Pawn, and 
taking it on tbe next move, whether it Queens or not. We 
arrive at all this by actual enumeration of the moves, or 
squares to be passed over by both Eing and Pawn. But 
there is a simpler process. 

Looking at the position, we may easily conceive a square 
whose side is the Pawn's distance from Queening, plus the 
square the Pawn stands upon for the moment ; in this case 
the square having at its angles EE3, EB8,QB 8, and 
Q B 3. We can see also that the Black Eing is not within 
this square, but just outside of it. Well, suppose the Eing 
to move first, he goes within the square and intercepts the 
Pawn ; and suppose the Pawn to move first, the Eing cannot 
get within the square, and the Pawn cannot be intercepted, 
but will Queen. The Eing traverses diagonals, and ranks, and 
files in the same time. He will describe the hypotenuse of a 
right-angled triangle as rapidly as he will its opposite side. 
Or, if two sides of a triangle on the chessboard are diagonals, 
he will traverse them both in the same time that he will the 
third side. For instance, the Eing will go from E Et sq to 
Q E sq, vid Q 4, in the same number of moves that he would 
require to go directly over his first rank, or he can take in 
any of the squares in the triangle, and lose no time in getting 
to Q B sq. Thus if he can reach any point in the square 
along whose side the Pawn is moving to Queen, he will 
intercept the Pawn, taking it, at the very latest, at Queening 
point. With the Pawn moving first, in the position under 
notice, the Eing can never reach the diagonal of the square 
along whose side the Pawn is in motion, and it safely goes to 
Queen. With the Eing moving first, he attains that diagonal, 
and the Pawn is lost, either before or at the point of Queening. 
This holds in every case. If the lone Eing can get within 
the square whose side is the Pawn's distance from Queening, 
then the Pawn cannot Queen by its own force alone. Conse- 
quently, in the foregoing position, if Black moves first the 
game is drawn ; because the Black Eing can attack the Pawn 
and take it^ the White Eong being too far off to help. 

But if the White Eing were in a position to protect his 
Pawn — as, for example, in the following — the Pawn would 
win: — 



./ 
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Here Black is within the square, it ia true ; bat ao b White, 
and in a position to prevent the Black King from getting in 
front of the Pawn i — 

White. Black. 

1 . . . . K— K 2 



2 K— Kt 7 1 


K— K3 


3 P— B4 


K— B4 


4 P— B5 


K— Kt4 


y P— R 6, and goes to Qu< 


sen. 



If, however. White were to push the Pawn at onoe, in 
reply to 1 ... . K — K 2, then the way could not be kept 
open for its advance to Queen, and the game would be drawn 
OS follows : — 
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White. Black. 

1 . . . . K— K 2 

2 P_B 4 ? K— B sq I 

3 K— E 7 K— B 2 

4 P— E 5 K— B sq 

5 P— B 6 K— B 2, and the White 
King is imprisoned, so that he cannot leave the Book file to 
make way for his Pawn. He may stalemate himself, if he 
likes, by E — ^B 8 and P — ^B 7 ; but the Pawn can never 
Queen as long as Black holds himself to the squares B sq 
and B 2. Or— 

1 . . . • K~K 2 

2 P--B 4 ? K— B sq ! 

3 P-~B 5 K— Kt sq 

4 P— E 6 K— B sq, and Black 
may be stalemated, but cannot be forced out of the way of 
the Pawn 

It results from this, that a Book Pawn cannot win if 
the adverse King succeeds in fronting it on the Book 
file; or if he succeeds in confining his opponent to the 
Book file, in front of the Pawn, by playing on the Bishop 
file as above. The limitation of the board is, in such 
a case, favourable to the weaker force — an exception to the 
rule. 

Now let us take an instance of a Pawn, other than a 
Book Pawn, going to Queen with the assistance of the 
King. 

And in doing this let us take a step or two backward 
with the object of seeing how a player unaware or the 
reverse of the capabilities of the Pawn naay be influenced in 
his proceedings. The situation given (p. 66) is one of those 
frequently occurring in which even a doubt as to the winning 
power of Kong and Pawn against King alone may easily per- 
vert the issue. With the Queens on the board such an 
ending would be long and difficult, with great liability to 
perpetual check. 

Therefore if the Pawn alone should Queen and win, the 
weaker party should avoid an exchange ; and not invite it, as 
he does by his play in this instance — the check virtually 
forcing interposition : — 
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BLACK. 



Black attempts to gain the Pan-D by 1 ... . Q— Kt 6 +. 
ThU gives White an oppoi'tunity of simplifying matten. He 
replies2Q — B2+! 

Then Black realisea that if he exchaogeB Queens, the Pawn 

He therefore contiauea, 2 . , . . K — E fi. 

Now iF White can win with the Pawn, his task becomes 
easy with the Queens off the board. He thinks he can — and 
accordiDgly exchaoges Queens, bringing the position to the 
following, in which he has the move. Now Black is within 
the Bquare. Therefore tha Pawn cannot win by its own 
weight ; the King must go to its awiBtance — imme- 
diately{p.67):— 
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1 K— 8 3 


K_B5 


2 K— K3 


K-JJ-4 


3 K— B4 


K— K3 


4 K— Kl 5 


K_B2 


5 K— E6 


K— Kl, 


« P— Kt 4 


K— Esq 


7 P—Kl 5 


K_Kt. 



The situation here (p. 63) is important, and should be 
closely iDsp«cted. It illustrates tbe general case of King and 
Pawn V. King — the Pawn not being a Boob Pawn : — 
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WHITE. 

Were White to now advance Lis Pawn he could not do 
more than draw the game ; but by playing 8 K— Kt 6 he 
takee the opposition, wianitig. Black must then go to the 
right or loft — allowing his adversary to take the seventh 
■square on cither side ; thus commanding the three remaining 
equarea through which his Pawn has to move to Queen. 

If, instead of taking the opposition, White were to play 
8P — Kt 6, the Pawn would be in the way of its own Bong. 
Blank by 8 . . . K — B sq would take the opposition, mtk his 
adversary's King and Pawn side by side on the same rank, 
and the game would be drawn. 

The Pawn, on going to the seventh aqoara, would give 
check ; and whenever this occon, the supporting King being 
on the Bisth rank, the Pawn canaot Queen, l^e lone Eiag 
moves in front of it : — 



Then if the support be continued there is a stalemste ; and 
if not, of course the Pawn falls. But the opposition is of no 
avail to the lone King when his adversary is on the sixth 
rank, in front of the PflM^n— the Book Pawn always ex- 
cepted. 

In the case of the Knight Pawn there is a nicety. Suppose 
Black to have the opposition-^his King at K Kt sq, White's 
King at K Kt 6, and his Pawn at K Kt 5, with White to move. 
White can win only by playing K — E 6. If otherwise, the 
limitation of the board works for stalemate, and consequently 
against the stronger party. E,g,t White plays K — ^B 6, and 
Black answers K — ^B 2. If, now, P — ^Kt 6 -f-. Black rejoins 
K — R sq (the opposition), drawing ; if not P— Kt 6 -+-, then 
the previous situation recurs, or White will easily drift 
into a draw by repetition or by allowing Black to play 
K— Kt 2. 

In going to R 6, White deprives his adversary of the 
help of the restriction of the board, and wins in conse- 
quence. 

Thus, 1 K— R 6, K— R sq ; 2 P— Kt 6, K— Kt sq ; 3 P— Kt 7, 
and Black must go out at B 2 ; leaving White to take B 7 with 
his King, and Queen the Pawn on his following move. Hence, 
in the case of King and Pawn against Eang alone, the King on 
the sixth rank in front of his Pawn will Queen it ; provided 
the Pawn be not a Rook Pawn, and not liable to capture on 
its own side of the board. 

In the following position (p. 70) White, with the move, 
wins ; without the move he can only draw : — 

White. Black. 



1 K— B2 


K— Bsq 


2 K— B3 


K— B2 


3 K Kt4 


K— Kt3 


4 P Kt3 


K— B3 


5 K Bo 


K— B2 


6 K Kto 


K Kt2 


7 P Kt4 


K— R2 


8 K B6 


K— Bsq 


9 K Kt 6 


K— Kt sq 



10 P — Kt 5, and wins as before^. 
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The procesi may be varied, but White having the move 
can always take np the preceding or some simpler winning 



position. On the other hand, if Black moves first he draws ; 
because he can prevent White from getting to the sixth rank 
in front of his Pawn : — 

White. Black. 

. 1 . . . . K— Kt 2 ! 
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It is cl«ar White can make no headway by moving his 
King. If he moves his Pawn, then Black continnes to play 
in front of King or Pawn until driven back to hia first line. 
There, if the Pawn be more advanced than its King. Black 
must be in front of the Pawn ; it King and Pawn are side by 
side, on the sixth ranii, Black must be able to play in front of 
the King. While he is being forced back, the lone King must 
always play immediately as possible in front of the moat 
advanced of the opposing forces ; and in front of the King, if 
they be in the same rank, or side by aide. For example : — 



Here .... K — Kt sq is the only move to draw. Or, 
supposing Black to be at B 2 and White to move P — Kt G + . 
Then Black ahonld play in front of the Pawn — preferably to 
Kt 2-^in order to mjke a 4rawn game. 
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Excepting tlie cose of the King at the sixth rank, the King 
and Pawn win, when directly opposed by the lone King, only 
when the King can place himself in front of his Pawn, with 
an interval of at least one w^uare. He is thna enabled to 
deprive the lone King of the opposition, when necessary, by 
interpolating a move of the Pawn, thereby gradually but 
irresistibly forcing the road to Queen. Otherwise the King 
and Fawn can only draw. King holds King, and the move of 
the Fawn ie useless because it blocks the very point to which 
its King should be able to play in order to deiiTe advantage 
from his adversary's forced abandonment of the opposition. 



WHITE. 

White. Black. White. Black. 

1 P— Kt 7 K— B 2 8 K— Kt 6 K— B sq 

2 P— Kt 8 K X Q 4 K— B 7 K— E 2 

(Q)+ 5 P— Kt 6+, and wins. 
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White's aecond PawD (p. 72) prevents bia winning in tlie 
ordinary way ; beoaase if 2 K^B 7 there would be a atala- 
mate. By the lacrifice on his second move he secures ths 
oppoaitioD, with his King in front of his remaining Pawn, 

which gives him the victory. 



White. 


Black. 


WLil.. 


Black. 


1 K— B4 


K— KtS 


6 P— Kt6 + 


KxP 


2 K— B5 


K— B2 


7KXP 


P_E5 


3 K— B6 


K— KtS 


8 P— B7 


P— E6 


4 K— K6 


K— B2 


9 P— B 8 (Q), 


and wias. 


5 K— Q5 


P— E4 







The separated Black Pawns ure weak, and neither of them 
can move white White advances his King along the Bishop 
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file between them, without being attacked and taken. There- 
fore White ia able to reach Q h, always keeping within the 
square ; and then, by the Bacriflce of hia Knight Pawn, 
he forces the other on to Queen. Bnt with Black to move 
first it would be otherwise— A« would win. 

In respei^t to Kings and Pawns, other force being absent 
and the Pawns unopposed by Pawns, the following two pro- 
positions are established : — 

1. Two united Pawns and two Pawns on the same rank 
with an interval of only one square protect themselvei against 
the King, i.e.. he cannot ntiack and take one of them else 
the other Queens : — 

BLACK. 



. WHITE. 

In this eiample, if 1 K — Kt ■!, K — Kt sq ; 2 K x P ? — it 
is obvious that Black Book Pawn walks on to Qneen, White 
King being unable to return within the square. 
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Alao if 1 ... . K— B 3 (or E 3), 2 P— B 6 (or B 6), 
K X P ?, it is equally obvious that tbe uotakea White Pawn 
goes to Queen. On its merits, therefore, the powtion would 
be drawn ; White King moTing to Kt 4 aod E 3, and Black 
King to Kt sq and Kt 2, alternately. It may be added that 
if the White Pawns were in the siith rank, Q B 6 and Q E 6, 
and the Black King at Kt sq, Black would lose ; as then hi> 
King could not retreat in the middle line to prevent the safe 
advance of either of the Pawns. But against two united 
Pawns the King can hold his own by moving immediately in 
front of one or othei' of them. 

2, Three united Pawns on their original squares win 
against the King alone, unless the King can play on any one 
of the files upon which the Pawns are, and in front of them. 
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for his first move, immediately succeeding the first move of 
the Pawns. In the diagram (p. 75) we have a situation in 
which the party having the move wins. The Black Sing is 
held by the White Pawns, as he cannot move without letting 
one or other of them Queen, neither can the White ^wns 
either of them move without both being lost. Action is 
therefore restricted to the White King and the Black 
Pawns. If the King can stop the Pawns, White wins ; 
because then Black King must move, and a White Pawn will 
Queen. 

If the King cannot stop the Pawns one of them must Queen 
and White be lost. 

If White moves first he wins ; if Black moves fii*st he wins. 
He can force one of his Pawns to Queen. 

In order that the King may stop the Pawns he must be 
able to play upon one of the files upon which the Pawns are 
(and in front of them) immediately a Pawn moves : — 



White. 


Black. 


1 K— Q2 


P Kt4 


2 K K3 


P— K4 


3 K B3 


P B3 


4 K B2 


P B4 


5 K B3 


P B5 


6 K— B 2 


P Kt 5 


7 K Kt2 


P— K5 


8 K B sq I 





Now this is the position White has been playing for. The 
Black Pawns are in the same rank, and White King in front 
of them, on the middle file, with an interval of two rankSy and 
the Paums to move. The King can always force this, or a 
more favourable position, when he can play on a file before 
any of the Pawns immediately after a Pawn has first moved. 
In the present instance this was effected by 2 K — ^K 3, in 
reply to 1 ... . P — ^Kt 4. 

Oontinuing. Whichever Pawn advances, 8 . . . . P — ^Kt 6, 
8 . . . . P— B 6, or 8 . . . . P— K 6, White moves 
immediately opposite, and it is soon all over with the 
Pawns. E.g., 8 . . . . P— Kt 6 ; 9 K— Kt 2, P— K 6 ; 
10 K — ^B 3. Now one of the Pawns must go. The King 
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takes it, and then stops the other two, just as the foremost is 
but a square from Queen. In this state of affairs Black's 
case is hopeless. 

The movement of his King is soon forced, a White Pawn 
Queons, and mate is a matter of course. 

In stopping three Pawns, as in this example, the King 
should endeavour to reach the third rank square in the 
middle file (of those the Pawns occupy — ^here K B 3) as soon 
as possible. In retreating, he should keep to the middle file 
if the Pawns are in the one rank ; and on the file of the most 
advanced of them if they are not in one rank. When checked 
b}' one of two, he should play forward in front of the other, 
or supporting Pawn, when feasible — if not, then in front of 
the checking Pawn. 

When the Pawns are halted they present either a convex 
front to the King, or have a sort of concave formation such 
as we have just seen. In each case the King blocks the 
middle Pawn, with power to take either of the others 
should it advance. The King's play should be always so 
regulated that he can take the middle file at an interval of 
two ranks whenever the Pawns are in alignment side by 
side. 

This question of King r. Pawns is so important that 
another specimen of play from the foregoing position may be 
examined here : — 



White. 


Black. 


1 K— Qsq 


P Kt4 


2 K K 2 


P Kto 


3 K B2 


P— B4 


4 K Kt3 


P K4 


r> K Kt 2 


P B5 


6 K B2 


P Kt6 + 


7 K B3 


P K5 + 


8 K Kt 2 


P— K6 



'J K — B 3, and stops the Pawns. 

This shows White's first moves, K — Q 2 and K — Q sq, to 
be equally good. The essential thing for him is to be able 
to play on the King file in -reply to the first movB of the 
Pawn. 
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Keeping to the diagram — if Black has the move the Pawns 



2 K— Q2 


P— Kt5 


3 K-K3 


P— K4 


4 K— K i (4) 


P_B4 + 


5 K-K 3 


P— Kt6 



C K— B 3 P— B b 

7 K— Kt 2 P— K 5, and one of the 

Pawns must Queen. White is unable to ciosa to the Enight 
file and front the more advanced Pawn sood enough — he is just 
the move loo latt', 

(A). 
I K— B -i P— K S 
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Here we have two Pawns in the fifth rank, with the third 
Pawn unmoved. In this position, or in any answering its 
description, the Pawns win. It is only necessary for Black to 
throw forward the remaining Pawn in such a way that the 
King cannot take up any of the winning positions already 
mentioned. This he can do, with or without plapng first, in 
the position now arrived at, because of the power of the 
unmoved Pawn to gain or lose time, by moving two squares or 
one, at starting. White continues — 

5 K— B sq 

Black must now see that his adversary does not play 
K — ^B sq in reply to ... . P — ^B 5 ; or that White does not 
get the Pawns on the same rank — with his King opposite the 
centre one, two squares distant, and the Pawns to move. 
The King must keep to the middle file, else one of the Pawns 
goes to the sixth rank, and Black wins easily. The point for 
the unmoved Pawn is whether to go one step or two. This 
may be decided by counting the moves. A yet simpler way 
is to play the Pawn in a kind gf opposition of an even num- 
ber of squares — ^to play it either two or four squares from 
the King at its first move ; or to play it to a square not of 
the same coloui* as that upon which the opposing King stands. 
The latter cannot leave the file, and cannot vary his move- 
ment so as to gain or lose time with respect to the movement 
of the Pawn. But the Pawn can vary its movement, so as to 
arrive at B 5 when the King is at B sq, or in a winning 
situation, if the Faiviia have then tu move : but a losing one, 
when he himself has to move. Therefore Black plays — 

White. Black. 

5 . . . . P— B 3 

and the game goes on — 

6 K— B 2 P— B 4 

7 K— B sq P— B 5, and wins. 

White must move, and one of the Pawns goes to Queen. 
Had Black played 5 . . . . P — ^B 4, of course it would be 
his move here, and his game would be lost. As it is, the 
element of limitation comes in and decides in his favour. 
White has no room to move and stop the Pawns, as he would 
have, €,g,, were they one rank less advanced, with the King 
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atanding at Et 2. A knowledge of the foregoing will enable 
OS to dospoee of the next important proposition, variouBly 
known as the " Szen Problem," the "Three Pawn Game," 
and the "Little Game of Chess " : — 



This embodies many of the points peculiar to Pawn play, 
and though not very likely to actually occur on the board, the 
principles concerned are of very wide application in Chess. 

At the outset the positions are identical, and the player 
ha*ing the move wins. Whi/ the more wins can hardly be 
made evident if the reason of the preceding play be not fairly 
clear to begin with. Let White move. Then he wins in one 
of two waya, because be ia first able to take up a position 
with his King-in which he stops the hostile Pawns. If those 
Pawns go forward recklessly, then White will stop them none 
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the less ; and. because of the move he has to spare, he will at 
the same time be able to advance his own Pawns to a winning 
position against the opposing King. 

Otherwise. If Black is to stop the White Pawns he must 
do so first. Then White, because of his move, will stop the 
Black Pawns, thereby winning. For then Black will have to 
move in a position in which the mave loses. And the move 
loses in that position because of limitation. There is, so to 
say, no margin to work in ; the King cannot retreat before the 
Pawns and again stop them. 

The King must move first to win. . If not, then Black will 
be able to fix two of his Pawns in the fifth rank, with the 
other at its original square ; and then the move will be of no 
avail to White, since his opponent can neutralize it— or even 
win against it, if inconectly used — ^through his power of 
varying the movement of his third Pawn. The following are 
examples of how the move wins and how the second player 
draws if the Kinj? do^s not play first : — 

White. Black. 

I K— K 2 K— Q 2 

•2 K— B 3 K— B 3 

3 P_R 4 P— R 4 

I P— B I P— B 4 

;, K— Kt :; K— Kt 3 

r, P_Kt 4 P— Kt 4 

/p_R5 I K— R3 

8 r— B 5 P— E 5 -} 

1)K— Ro K— Kt4(A) 

1 (» K— R 2 : P— Kt 5 

UK— Kt2 p— R64- 

12 K— Kt 3 P— B 5 + 

13 K— B 2 P— B 6 

14 K — Kt 3, and wins. Black King cannot 
move and again stop the Pawns. 

If 9 ... . P — B 5, White goes on with his Pawns, an^ 
Queens first, winning. 10 K — ^Kt 4, in reply to 9 ... . 
P — B T), would, of course, lose for White. For then Black 

o 
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would reply 10 ... . K — ^Et 4, and the move would be 
with White — in a position in which the move loses. 

Supposing — 

White. Black. 

9 . . . . P— B o 

10 P—B 6 ' P— B 6 

11 P— Kt 5 + K X P 

12 P—B 7 P— Kt 5 + 

13 K— R 2 P— Kt 6 + 

14 K— Kt sq P—B 6 

15 P—B 8 (Q) P— R 7 + 
16K— Rsq P—B 7 

1 7 Q — ^R 3, and the King will come out and take 
the Knight Pawn, winning. If, instead of 11 .... K X P. 
Black King retreats, White wins still easier by simply going 
on with his Pawns. Again : — 

1 K— K 2 P -R 4 

2 K— B 3 P— R 5 

3 K— Kt 4 P— Kt 4 

4 P— R 4 P—B 4+ 

5 K— R 3 P—B 5 

6 K— Kt 4 K— Q 2 

7 P— R r> K— B 3 
« P—B 4 K— Kt 2 

D P — ^B 5, and will win. Black is late in taking 
a file in front of the Pawns. Therefore two of them are 
established on the fifth rank, with the third unmoved — and 
they win, as wc have seen. If, instead of 7 ... . K — B 3, 
Black were to play 7 . . . . K — B 2, his opponent could 
proceed with 8 P — ^Kt 4, also winning : — 

7 . . . . K— B 2 

8 P— Kt 4 K— B 8 

9 p_R 6 K— Kt 3 

10 P — ^Kt 5, &c. This would be another phase 
of the two Pawns at the fifth rank, with the third unmoved, 
in which the rear Pawn need' only advance according to rule. 
Of* ^0 as iiot to arrive at B j checking, in order to force the 
game. 
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The second player draws if a Pawn moves first ; — 

White. Black. 

HP— E 4 P— B 4 

i P— B o K— Q 2 

3 P— B 4 K— B 3 

4 K— K 2 P— E 3 

5 E— B 3 P— B 4, and it comes 



The poBitions are identical, and White has the move, hut 
he cannot win. This at first seems strange, for if the move 
wins from the beginning, why not here ! The answer is, 
beeaase it cannot be used with advantage. The Pawns on 
either side moving first wonld win against the King alone. 
But the King is not atone. He hoc reserve power, in hie 
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unmoved Pawn, more than sufiScient to enable him to hold 
his own against the opposing Pawns, should they rashly 
endeavoar to press on to Queen. If White plays on his 
Pawns, as if it were only a question between them and the 
Black King, then Black will have the option of moving his 
Pawn one square or two at the critical juncture, instead of 
being obliged to move his King — and this will -give him the 
gaixie. For instance — continuing (diagram, p. 83) : — 

White. Black. 

GP_Kt4 K— Kt2 

7 P_B 5 K— Kt aq 

8 P— Kt 5 

Now if the King had to move, the Pawns would win. But 
Black need not play the King. He can move his hitherto 
unmoved Pawn, and that in such a way as to force a similar 
position upon White, when the latter, still having the move, 
will, of course, be lost : — 

8 . . . . P— Kt \ 

9 K— Kt 2 P— B :> 

10 K— Kt sq P— Kt A. and win^*. 

White can move his Pawns for a time, but ultimately hi» 
King must move, whereupon Black goe? to Queen. 

The foregoing may be varied in many ways; But ijrhen 
onfe the third Pawn is set in motion, the adversary becchnes 
possessed of power over the move. • He cjin do the damo 
thing in one move or two, while his opponent has no choice. 
In the final situation above. White has the move. But he ha!« 
no time^or space — to use it to advantage. He cannot carry 
but the movements needful to give it good effect, because 
the element of limitation is against bin:. 

Again — reverting to White's sixth move : — 

6 P— Kt3 P— Kt41 

7 P— Kt 4 P— B 6 

8 P—B 6 P— B 5 

y P: — B 5 P — Kt 5 + ,. and wins. 

In this case White gives up the move, and it wins for Black. 

Taking the position on the diagram, neither King can of 
himself stop the Pawns— -each having been a move late in 
getting in front of them. But the Pawns first attempting to 
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win may be stopped by tbe help of an additional move — 
which ^ditional more is farniabed by the nninoved Pawn on 
the other side^ The Fawne firat trying to force « pas- 
gage will be the first stopped — and, became of the opera- 
tion of the limita of the board, they will be the first to lose. 

Hence, in the position under consideration, neither player 
would more a Pawn. Each would play his Eiog from B 3 to 
6 4 and back again, continually, and the game would be drawn. 



Three or even four Pawns force a passage against an equal 
nnmber drawn up opposite with a single rank between. Here 
White with the movS wins, because be cannot be prevented 
from going to Queen : — 

\Vhite. Blaok. 

1 P— Kt ■) ! R P X P 

■i P— B r. P X B P 
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White. 


Black. 


White. 


Blaek. 


3 P— E5 


P— Kt5 


7 P-E8(Q) 


P_Kl 7 + 


4 P— B6 


P— Kt6 


« K-Kl .q 


K-_C!7 


5 K— Bm 


P— B.i 


9 «— E4, 




6 P— B7 


P— B6 


and will win 





Addiug a Pawn on each aide, the procednr 
little ^liferent ; but White wina ae before. Instead of, n 
sarily, pushing a middle Pawn, hovever, the wing Pawns 
may be first advanced eqnally well : — 

White. Black. 

1 P— Q .1 P X P 

2 P— B Ti P X E P 

3 P— B .'. P X Kt P 

4 P— B i; P— Kt 6 

ii K — B sq, and White wins with ease. 
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Experiment sLokb that ill this case any of the WLite Panne 
may be advanced first ; whereas with three opposed to three 
the middle Pawn must have preference. 



When two Pawns are opposed, the more advanced one 
generally has the advantage, if its King is near enongb, 
or the King first in hostile territory may win. For in- 
stance, White here wins with the move and draws without 
it;— 

White. Black. 

1 P— K 5 ! K— Kt S 

2 K— B (! K— Kt 2 

If 2 ... . K — B 4. then 3 K— Q 61, and Black must leave 
the Pawn. If 2 ... . K— Kt 4, then 3 K— Q 7 !, K— B 4 : 
4 K — Q f>. and win"! the Pawn as hefno*. 
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White. Black. White. Black. 

3 K— Q (■> K— B 2 6 K— Q 6 K— Q sq 

4 K— Q 7 K — B sq 7 P— K 6, and the 

5 K X P K — K 8q Pawn Queens. 
On the other hand : — 

1 . . . . P— K 4 ! 

2 K— B 6 K— Kt 3 

3 K— Q 5 K— B 2 

4 K X P K— K 2, and draws. 
White cannot gain the opposition, with his King at the 

riith rank, in front of hia Pawn. 

It IB nnderatood that all Pawn positions in which winning 
ie poaiible are won by the Qaeening of a Pawn. That the 
plsjer who QueeiiH flrst wins is a rule to which there are 
none but arbitrary or the rarest exceptions. 

BLACB, 
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The Queen wins against a sinf?le Pawn on the point of 
Queening, and supported by its King (p. 88), however far 
off her own King may be, except when the Pawn is on a 
Book or a Bishop file ; then the Queen cannot win unless 
her King is near enough to enable her to give mate before 
or shortly after the Pawn Queens. 

To win, the Queen must manoeuvre so that by checking and 
attacking the Pawn its King is forced to defend it by him- 
self playing on the square upon which the Pawn would 
Queen. 

Every time this happens — and it can be forced in given series 
of moves — the other King approaches, until at last he is able 
to combine with the Queen in winning the Pawn or forcing 
mate. Here is the play from the position preceding : — 

White. Black. 

1 Q~K 2 K— Q 8 

2 Q— Q 6+ K— B 7 
.S Q_Q Kt 4 K— Q 8 

4 Q— Q 4+ K— B 7 

5 Q_K 8 K— Q H 
C Q— Q 3+ K— K 8 

7 K— B 6 K— B 7 

8 Q— Q 2 K— B 8 

9 Q— B 4+ K— Kt 7 

10 Q— K 3 K— B 8 

11 Q— B3+ K— K 8 

12 K— Q T) K— Q 7 

13 Q— B 2 K— Q 8 

14 Q— Q 4+ K— B 7 

15 Q— K 3 K— Q 8 

16 Q— Q3+ K— K8 

17 K— K 4 K— B 7 

18 Q— B 3+ K— K 8 ^ 
li> K — Q 3, and mates in two moves. 

Black always moves so as to defend the Pawn or to threaten 
to Queen it ; and so as to prevent the Queen from playing^ in 
front of it. 

An attentive examination of this play will make it clear 
why, if the Pawn were a Bishop Pawn, supported in like 
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manner, Whit« could not win. For then the King cmiM not 
be forced to block the Pawn, thus giving the adrersary time 
to come forward ; but could move to B 8 when checked, the 
Pawn not being liable to capture )iave at the expeuBe of stale- 
mate following. Also in the case of a Book Pawn. After 
a check on the Knight file the position would be one of 
stalemate — the Black King being at B 8 — and the Queen 
vould have to move again. So, in sach cas^a. Kings widely 
separated, the game should be drawn. 



WHITE. 

But with the King near enough, iis anywhere within the 
cordon, in this and the following esample. the stronger force 
wins ; — 

1 Q_Q 4 K— Kt 7 

2 Q — Kt 4 4- and wins. Here White's King is 
close enough to attack and take the Pawn if Black King goes 
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to R 8 when the Queen cliecke or Bttacke the Pawn. Or let 
White King stand at K B 4 ioBtead of Q 3. Then, 1 K— Kt 3, 
P__B 8 (Q) ; 2 Q— Q 2, and wins. 

Agiunst a Book Pawn the win is easier, as the White 
King may be further off, and still arrive in time ; and often 
the win is forced after the Pawn has Queened : — 



WHITE, 

1 Q— Kt B +, K— E 8 ; 2 Q— K 4 +, K— Et 8 ; 3 Q— K 
sq +, K— Kt 7 ; 4 Q— K 2 +. K— Kt 8 ; 5 K— B 4, P— R 8 
(Q) ; 6 K — Kt 3, and Black can prolong the game no more 
than three moves by the saorifice of his Queen at B 5. If the 
winning King is more than two moves from opposition at Kt 3, 
he must be within two of B 2 nearest the Pawn, — and the 
process may be shortened. 

Practically, instances are rare in which the Queen fails to 
irin when opposed to a single Pawn ; the examples given 
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here being of exceptional diHiculty. Tbe Queen is UBiially 
able to get in front of tbe Pawn ; and then, of course, there 
can be no trouble. Against two or moie Pawns the prinoipl* 
of procedure is the same. They must be kept from Queen- 
ing, and the King brought up aa aoon as posaible, ao aa to 
assist tbe Queen, for mate, or to gain the Pawns. If only 
one of the latter threatens to Queen, winning is easy ; for 
then no sfalemate interferes; and the King c6me«' up, to 
help tbe Queen, while the other Pawn ia moving. The posi- 
tions given should be practised, with variations, until the 
principle in fully recognised. Nothing conduces so much to 
a real un deist andiug of Chess as a clear perception of tbe 
few simple winning (or losing) situations liable to occur 
towards the end of the game, and which it is the great 
object of the player to approach or avoid. 
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Qaeen and Puwn well adifanced win against Queen, unless 
the Pawn is on the Book file, or the lone Queen can give 
perpetual chack. But, in practice, one or other of these 
caaes frequently happens. In the position p. 02 — an average 
oue— White wins :— 

1 Q— B 8+, K— Kt 2 ; 2 Q— Q 7, K— B sq ; 3 Q— Q 6. 
K— K s^; 4 Q— Kt8+, Q— Q sq; 5 QxQ+, KxQ; 6 
K — Q 6, and wins. 

Where the Pawn position is not in itself a winning one the 
game is-generslly drawn : — 



In the aliove White cannot win. Tlio Blauk King and 
Qdeen are too near the Puwn, and his own King too faraway, 
and otherwise badly Bituated, For instance ■ — 

\ Q— B sq +, K— K sq; 2 Q— Kt 5 +. K— B sq ; 3 
Q— B .■; +, K— K «<i : "4 Q— Kt +, K-Q sq ; -> Q— D 7, 
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Q — ^R ■') -j- ; with eschauge of Queens, or perpetaol check, 
drawing. If 5 K— Kt 8, then 5 . . . . Q— K eq +, &c., 
yields the like result. Or, I Q— B 8 +, Q-^K sq ; 2 
Q_B 5 +, Q— K 2 ; 3 Q— B 5 +, K— K sq ; 4 K— Kt 8 
(to win by exchanging), and Black draws by 4 . . . . 
Q — Kt 4 -f , and our old friend stalemate. 
Queen aoaihbt Book. 
The Queen wins against the Book in all but the most 
exceptional cases ; the only chance of the weder force 
drawing being through stalemate — or the gaining of the Queen 
for the Book. In the best defence the Book mnet be kept close 
to the King ; as it is only by his power of sundering them that 
the stronger party wins. When the Rook and King are apart, 
then the Rook falls a victim to divcigent check — i.e., the 
Queen attacks King and Rook at one and the same time. 
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In the position given — one of the most favourable for Black 
after being forced to the side of the board — ^White woald 
win very soon, were it Black's turn to play. For if ... . 
K — ^B sq, the Queen would pin the Eook and take it in two 
moves ; and if the Book were to go away some distance 
from the King, it would be lost — as we shall see. But sup- 
pose it White's turn to play. Then all he has to do is make 
it Black's turn to play, in this identical situation. This he 
does by *' losing a move/' as it is called, or marking time ; 
his adversary meanwhile being unable to vary his movements 
accordingly : — 

White. Black. 

1 Q— K 5 + K— R 2 (B sq) 

•2 Q— R sq -f K— Kt sq (best !) 

a Q— E T) 

Here we liave the previous position, with Black to play. 
Evidently the King can do no fjood : and if 3 ... . 
R— Q R 2, or 3 ... . R— K 2, 4 Q— Q 8 mates, or wins 
the Rook, immediately. Consequently we have the following, 
which virtually exhausts the position : — 

0) 

White. Black. White. Black. 

3 . . . . R— K B 2 5 Q— K 3+ K— R sq 

4 Q_K 5 + K— R 2 6 Q— K 8+, and wins. 

(2) 
3 . , . . R — Kt 2 1 Q — K Ti -[-, and wins. 

(3) 

3 . . . . K— K R 2 C Q— Kt 3 + K— R 2 

4 Q— Kt 4 + K— R sq 7 Q— R 2 + K— Kt sq 

5 Q— R 3 + K— Kt sq 8 Q— Kt sq+, and wins. 

(4) 

3 . . . . R— Kt 6 4 Q— Q 8 + (To simi- 
larise the position with the foregoing. The after play is 
essentially the same.) 

4 . . . . K— R 2 6 Q— B 4 + K— R sq 

5 Q«-Q 4 _|_ K— Kt sq 7 Q— R 4 +, and wins. 
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White. Black. 

4 Q — K ■") +, and wine. 



3 . . . . E— Kt 8 7 Q— B 7 -|- K— Kt sq 

. 4 Q— Q 8 + K— E 2 8 Q— Kt 8 + K— E 2 

5 Q— K 7 + K— n sq 9. Q— B 2 +. and wins. 

6 Q— B 8 + K— E 2 

Tlie following is an example of how the foregoiDg may be 
derived. Black's strongest play in meant to be given ; but 
where improvement suggests itself it should be~put tc the test. 



White. 
1 Q_E7 + 

■> K-Q 5 
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White. 


Black. 


3 Q-Kt8 + 


K K2 


4Q Kt7 + 


K— Qsq 


5 Q B8 + 


K— Q 2 


6 Q— Q Kt « 


R B7 


7 Q Q 0- + 


K— Bsq 


8 Q— K Kt 6 


]? B2 


9 Q-K8 + 


K Kt2 


10 Q— Kt 5 + 


K Bsq 


11 K Q6 


R— QR2 


12 Q B 6 + 


K Ktsq 


13 Q Kt 6 + 


R— Kt2 


14 Q— Q 8 + 


K R2 



15 K — B 6, and the play previously shown follows. 
If, in this, 13 ... . K — R sq, White wins in a few moves — 
13 ... . K— Rsq; 14 Q— Q8+,K— Kt2; 15Q— B7+. 
K— R 3; 16 Q— B G +, K— R 4 ; 17 K— B 5, &c. And so 
more or less of other variations in Black's play throughout. 

It may be remarked that these specimen endings are all 
very difiScult, from one point of view — ^but from one point of 
view only. That is they appear to admit of almost number- 
less vernations. The thing for the player is to fix the winning 
positions (which are few) in his mind, and become familiar 
by experiment with the main lines by which they are reached. 
Then the variations will naturally take care of themselves. 

The Queen may win against Riook and Pawn if the latter is 
on a Rook file (but not at the third, sixth, or seventh square) ; 
or is a centre Pawn that has been moved — but not beyond 
the fourth square. In order to win, the Queen should have 
free play on both sides, and in front and rear, while the Pawn 
must not be too near Queening. This is the general case — 
the Rook being supported by the Pawn, and the latter by the 
King ; with the adverse King and Queen in front, or on their 
own part of the field. Exceptional positions there are, of 
course, in which the Queen wins against a Rook and Pawn 
further advanced — or even two Pawns ; but in such cases the 
weaker forces are in some way not working well together. 
With Bishop or Knight Pawn and King and Rook well 
supporting each other, the game is drawn ; because the Queen 
has not suflBcient action on both sides, but only on one : — 

H 
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Tn the above Btandard position, first iinalyscd by PhiJidor 
about a hundred and fifty years ago, we have an example of 
play in this connection. White must first gain the Pawn. To 
do that hie own King must poaa the fifth rank, now com' 
manded by the Book, when he will be able to doubly attack . 
the Pawn, or drive the opposing King away from ita enpport, 
and t^e Pawn will fall ; — 

White. Black. 

1 Q_B7+ K— K3 

-2 Q— Q B 7 B^-Q B 4 

a Q-Q8 
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TliiH iti tLe type of winning position for the superior force. 
The Black King will now be easily driven in front of his 
Pawn, 80 interfering with the mOTementa of tha Rook. The 
latter will then have to take another rank, and the opposing 
King be allowed to pass. In all this it is well to observe the 
Pawn ia best unmoved as long as possible, and the Book 
atays close to King and Pawn leat it be taken by a divergent 
check. 

White. Black. 

3 . . . . B— K4 

■( Q— K 8+ K— Q 4 

5 Q — Q B S, and we have the subjoined : — 
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If 4 ... . K — ^B 3, the continuation would be o Q — Q 7. 
As already said, Black must keep close together to make the 
best defence. The position now after White's 5th move is 
particularly noticeable, as it is here that the Book must give 
way and let the White King cross the line. For if 5 .... B 
— ^B 4, then 6 Q — ^Q B 8 + would win Book or Pawn in 
very few moves, as a trial will demonstrate. So Black 
continues (p. 99) : — 



White. 


Black. 


o . . . . 


B— K5+ 


6 E B5 


B— K4+ 


7 K B6 


B— K5 


8 Q B3 


B— K3+ 


9 K B7 


B— K4 


10 K B 8 


K— K r, 


11 Q— Q3+ 


R— Q f) 


\2 Q— B5+ 


K B5 



Black now goes forward, so as to push on the Pawn, since 
White will be able to attack with King in an}' case. 

13 K— K 7 P— Q 4 

14 Q— B2+ K— Kt5 

15 K— Q 6 B— Q B 5 

16 Q — ^Kt 2+, and wins, for the Pawn 
falls next move. 

Against a Book and a minor Piece the Queen can only 
draw. If the Pawn, in the position just examined, were (say) 
a Bishop, it is pretty evident that Black's power of defence 
would be adequate, as the Bishop could interpose now and 
then, and again return ; thus relieving the King and Book of 
the necessity of moving at critical stages in the game. With 
Book and Knight opposed to Queen, sound defensive 
positions may also be generally established, from which the 
weaker party cannot be driven, if play be correctly 
carried on. Concentration is the secret of defence in such 
cases. With the forces dispersed surprise is always possible 
because of the great mobility and attacking power of the 
Queen. 
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In a position sucb as this the two Pieces draw ogainat 
Qoeen even with a Puwn in addition. All Black has to do is 
to play his Book, supported by his Bishop, on the second 
rank — fmm K 3 to E Kt 2, alternately, and guard the 
Bishop, with King, whenever the Queen attacks it. If this 
mode of play be persisted in, clearly White can make no 
impression, and the game must be drawn. 

Positions in which the Queen is alone against two minor 
Pieces are rare, and may, for all practical purposes, be passed 
over. Generally, however, it may be stated that against a 
Bishop and Eni)iht the Queen wins : but against two Bishops, 
or two Knights, slic can only draw. The following is ii 
iIiMwn posiliiiji ;— 
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WHITB. 

The principle of defence is to keep the Bialiops side by side 
(as in the diagram) preventing tlie White King from exerting 
anv attacking power. E.ti.. 1 Q — K 7 +, K — Kt Bq; 

2 Q— Q 6 +, K— Kt 2 ; 3 K— B 4, B— R 2 ; 4 Q— Q 7 +, 
K— Kt sq ; 5 Q— Q 8 +, K— Et 2 ; and Whit« can make no 
impression. But if Black interposes, so letting tUe opposing 
King forward, then one of the Bishops will be separated and 
lost, as: 1 Q— K 7 +, B— B 2J; 2 K— B S, B— B 6; 

3 Q_B 7, B— B 8 ; 4 Q— E 7, B— B 6 ; 5 Q— Kt sq +, 
K— E aq ; 6 Q— R 2 +, K— Kt sq ; 7 Q— Kt 8 +, K— E 2 ; 
8 Q — B 7, and wins one of the Bishops. 

Two Knights also draw, but with more dlfKculty than two 
. They should be played side by side, and not defend- 
kcb other. Ill thi> latter case the Queen will stalemate, 
eieiipon iiw- of tlii.' Knights must move and be lost. That 
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is, this may very likely liappen. But there are many pontione 
in which the KnighU draw, even defending each other. 

Without the help of the King, the Rook cannot always win 
against a support«d Pawn, even though it be Bome diatanoe 
from Queen. In the following position. White, moving first, 
wins ; Black, moving first, drnws ; — 



White. 

1 B_Kt8q+ 

2 R— KB sq 
A K— Kt 3 

4 K— B3 
r. K— :l 
H K— K :■. 
7 K— B -' 
A R— K •> 
1) K— B a, and « 
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But, giving Black the move (p. 103), the game is drawn : — 

White. Black. 

1 . . . . P— R 4 

2 K— Kt 3 P— R T) 

3 K— B 3 P— R G 

4 K— Q 3 P— R 7 

5 K— K 3 K— Kt 6 

Now. White must lose his Rook for the Pawn when it 
Queens ; or he can give stalemate, — 6 R — ^B 8, P — ^R 8 
(Q) ; 7 R— Kt 8+, K— R 6 ; 8 R— R 8+, &c. Or, 6 R— 
K R sq, K— Kt 7 ; 7 K— K 2, K x R ; 8 K— B 2, stalemate. 

In the winning case,. White gains time by checking and 
attacking the Pawn. Black has to retire to defend, and the 
White King is enabled to reach the scene of action and assist 
the Rook, before the adversary can recover lost ground. 

Rook and Pawn only draw against Rook in all positions 
similar to that given in diagram p. 105. 

Black has merely to hold the third rank with his Rook until 
the Pawn advances to the sixth square. Then the Rook 
must leave the third rank immediately, and go to the seventh 
or eighth, so as to take the adverse King in file. Suppose 
White to play,— 1 R— R 7 +, K— B sq; 2 P— K 6, R— R 8 !. 
Now White can do nothing to win. Black threatens con- 
tinual check, which can only be avoided by playing the King 
back towards the checking Rook — or by interposing. If the 
King retires, say, to his third rank, then Black will attack 
the Pawn with Rook and King, winning it, and of course 
drawing. The only way of avoiding the check, without 
exchanging Rooks, necessitates a division of the White forces, 
fatal to success. The King must leave the Pawn, which 
then falls an easy victim to opposing King and Rook. If 
the Rook retires, so as to interpose, then Black may check 
and exchange Rooks, having a draw with King against King 
and Pawn, as previously shown. This is a very important 
point, Rook and Pawn against Rook being one of the 
commonest endings in Chess. 

But let the King get in front of his Pawn, with this far 
advanced, and the Rook and Pawn will win. Take this same 
position, and let Black make an indifferent move or two, and 
Whifp will win : — 
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White. Black. 

1 E— E 7 + K— K sq 

2 K— Kt :> R— R ft ? 

The Rook should play over to the Queen aide — on 1 
rank always till the Pawn goes to the sixth. 

3 K— B C R— R 8 + ? 
The Book should go back to the tliird rank — he c< 
draw. 



Black cannot inlirpose Kook lo pri'vent mat.', because 
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White. 


Black. 


T) R R 8 + 


K B2 


6 K K7 


R— K8 


7 P— K6 


R— KB8 


8 R— R2 


R— B6 


9 R B 2 + 


K— Kt 2 


10 K K8 


R B8 


11 P K7 


R— B6 


12 Rr-Bo 





An important move. It is necessary to be able to interpose 
the Rook in order to stop the checks Black can give when the 
King comes away from the Pawn. 

12 ... . R— B 8 (A) 

13 K— Q 7 R— Q 8 + 

14 K— K6 R_K8 + 

15 R — ^E by and wins. 

Here will be noticed the effect of White's 12 R— B 5. If 
the Rook had been played to B 4, for example, the interpo- 
sition could not be made here, and the game would be 
prolonged or perhaps drawn. But to go back to 12 R — ^B 5, 
Black had then another course : — 

(A). 

12 ... . K— Kta 

13 K— Q 8 R— Q 6 + 

14 K— B 8 R— K 6 

15 R — B 7, and wins. For the Pawn must 
Queen after R — Q 7 and E — Q 8 ; White, of course, mean- 
while taking care not to fall into a chance mate from .... 
R— Q R sq + ! 

Reverting to Black's sixth move. If, instead of 6 ... . 
R — K 8, we assume him to play 6 . . . . R — ^E R 8, he 
loses all the same, — 

White. Black. White. Black. 

6 . . . . R— K R 8 11 P— E 7 R— R sq + 

7 R— K B 8 R— R 2 + 12 E— Kt 7 R— E sq 
H R—B 7 R— R 3 13 E— B (5 E— Q 2 

W P— K (; R— R 8 14 R— R 7 R— Q B sq 

10 K— B S' + E— Q :5 IT) R— K sq, and wins. 
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If Block plays either King or Book to E sq, WLit« checks, 
and QaeeoB the Pawn or gains the Book for it. If not, White 
will pUy K — B 7, and then check, wioDing easily. 

The foregoing play should be varied, as it may well be, 

and practised until its intent is perfectly clear. 



The Bishop generally draws against the Eook — e»eept in 
cases such as the above, where the King is driven to the side 
of the board, and cannot reach the comer square uncom- 
manded by the Bishop : — 

White. Black. 

1 R— Q .1 B— B 7 

1' R_Q ■> B— K (; 

:; R— K 2 B— Kt 4 
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Wkite. Black. 

4 B— K Kt -1 B— B ;i 

5 B— Kt « + B— B aq 

6 E— E 8, and wins. 

The Rook keeps attacking the Bishop till check can be 
gi?en, compelling the latter to interpose, when oE course by 
moving Rook or Kinft, compelling Black King to move away, 
the Bishop is lost. Obviously, when the King is at E sq, with 
Bishop interposed immediately next him, this way of winning 
is not possible, because of stalemate, and the game is drawn. 



WHITE. 

With the help of a Pawn, however, the Rook wins against 
Bishop ; eicept in the particular case of the King of the 
stronger party being blocked by his own Pawn or seriously 
restrained by tin- opposing King and Bishop, In the position 
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White. Black. 

1 K— E 6 B— B 5 

2 R— Q 8 + B— Kt sq 

3 R—Q sq B— R 7 

4 R—Q Kt sq B— Kt 6 

5 P—R 4 B— R 7 

6 P—R 5 B— Kt 6 

7 R— K Kt sq B— Kt sq 

8 R— Kt 7 B— R 7 

9 R— Kt 8 + B— Kt sq 
10 K— Kt 5 ! 

This is the salient point in the play, so far — in addition to 
White's 4 R — Q Kt sq, confining the Black King until this 
position can be induced. 

10 ... . K— Kt 2 

1 1 R— Kt 7 + K— R sq (best) 

1 2 K— Kt 6 B— K 4 
i:j R— R 7 + K— Kt sq 
U R—Q 7 K— R 84 

15 P—R G B— B T) 

16 P—R 7 B— K 0-h 

1 7 K— R ^ B— Kt 3 

18 R— K 7 B— Q sq 

19 R — K Kt 7, and mates in two moves. 

As may be inferred from the foregoing, accurate play is for 
the most part necessary if the superior force is to win against 
a strong defence. Take this position (notation antey p. 22) : — 
2 k 5/ 6 R 1/ 2 P 5/ 1 K 6/ 5 b 2/8/ 8/ 8. Here White 
cannot win. He has unduly advanced his Pawn instead of 
playing his King, as he should, and naturally would, if it 
were simply a Pawn ending. Or the given situation may 
have been the forced outcome of preceding combination. 
However, as it stands, Black draws by keeping his Bishop 
free to check from a distance, should his opponent play K — 
Kt 6 or K — Q fi, while the Pawn remains in the sixth rank. 
If 1 P— B 7, K— Kt 2 (not 1 . . . . B X P ? because of 
2 K— B 6 !); 2 P— B 8 (Q) +, K x Q; 3 K— B 6, K— Qsq, 
&c., and will draw. White can force no such position as 
that previously shown (p. 107), in which the Rook wins 
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against the BiBln>[>. Or. if I T— B 7, K— Kt 2 1 ; 2 K — B 5, 
then Black takes the Fawn Id secuiity, hie King being 
already virtually established in a position in which the draw 

is assured. 



Again. The Bishop draws against Book and Pawn because 
White King is confined to the comer square. Black King 
and Bishop can hold him there however the Book plays, and 
the game must be drawn. In this instance, if the Pawn stood 
at Q R 6, and not at B 7, WLite could win easily. As it is. 
rightly opposed, his King can never leave the Book file ; and 
without this of course winning is impossible. Black will 
keep command of Kt 2 with his King — ^but of course be 
cannot go to B eq or B 3, and interpose his Bishop if 
checked, without losing. 
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Book agaiuat Knight generally draws; but in aitaations 
Hach as this, wliere the King and Knight are in a corner, the 
Book wins. The drawing positions for the weaker force, 
when driven to the side of the board, are in the centre, where 
the Knight can readily play on either side of the King, and 
keep close to him ; for the Book wins either by forcing mate, 
or separating the Enight from the King, and winning it by 
repeated attacks while thufi nnaupported : — 

White. Black. 

1 K — B 6 Kt — R 4 + 

i K— Kt b Kt— Kt 2 

3 E— Q Kt 8 Kt— K 3 + 

4 K— B fi Kt^B .1 
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White. Black. 

5 R— K 8 Kt^R 4 + 

B K — Kt 5 Kt — Kt 2 

7 R— K 7 K— Kt aq 

X K — Kt C K— R sq 

U R — R 7, and mates ia two moves. 

Book and Binhop draw gainst Rook, oa also do Rook and 

Knig'ht. Nevertheless there are many posaibilities of the 

weaker force losing, if not oarefnlly handled. The foUowing 

two positions are examples of these, and are of course to be 

avoided by the player with the single Piece ; as may generally 

be done during previous play, while he is being driven to the 

side of the board. The Book in combination with the Bishop 

must have free play on both sides of the King — or the latter 

mast be near a corner square commanded bv the Bishop : — 
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White. Black. 

1 R— B 8 + E— Q sq 

2 R— B 7 E— Q 7 

3 R— Q Kt 7 R— Q 8 

4 R— Kt 7 R— K B 8 

5 B— Kt 3 ! R— B 6 (A) 
G B— Q 6 R— K 6 + 

7 B— K 5 R— K B 6 

8 R_K 7 + K— B sq 

9 E— Q B 7 K— Kt sq 

10 R— Kt 7+ K— B sq 

11 R— Kt4 K— Keq 

12 B— B 4, and wins. For if 12 ... . K— Bsq, 
13 B — Q 6 -{-, and mates in two moves. If, in the foregoing, 
11 ... . R— K 6, of coarse 12 R— K R 4, and wins. The 
Bishop is played so as to restrict the movements of the 
adverse Rook — preventing him from interposing or checking 
at the critical moment, as t^bove. 

(A). 

.5 . . . . K— Bsq 

6 R— Kt 4 K— K sq 

7 R— Q B 4 R— jQ 8 

(If 7 ... . K— B sq ; then 8 B— K 5, and 9 R— K R 4, &o.) 

8 B— R 4 ! K— B sq 

9 B— B G R— K 8 + 

10 B— K 5 K— Kt sq 

11 R — K R 4, and wins. 

Returning to the position on the diagram, Black may lose 
in another way : — 

1 R— B 8 + R— Q sq 

2 R— B 7 R— Q 7 

3 R— Q Kt 7 R— Q 8 

4 R— Kt 7 K— B sq 

5 R— K R 7 R— K Kt 8 

6 R— B 7 K— Kt sq 

7 R-B 8 + K— B 2 

8 R— E 8 + K— Kt 3 

9 R—Kt 8 +, and wins the Rook. 

To win the game of Book and Bishop against Book very 

I 
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accurate play is neocBsary ; aa, if miscalculationa are ofteo 
made, a draw results from the operation of the fifty move 
rule. And this in positions properly won for the stronger 
forces. 

BLACK. 



White. 


Black. 


1 R— E 7 + 


K— Kt Bq 


2 K— B 6 


it— B 3 


3 E— Q 7 


R— Kl A 


4 K— Et C 


B— Kt sq 


5 E— K7 


R— «sq 


6 E— K6 


R— EBeq 


7 Kt. Kl5 


K— Esq 


8 K-Q6 


B— Esq 


y Kt-B 7 + 


K— Ktaq 


10 R— Q 7, ana 


Black moat give Book for 
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Knight, or be mated in two movee. It 8 ... . K — B eq, 

then alM> 9 Et^-B 7. For aft«r 9 B— Kt sq + : 10 

E— B6,B— Beq; LI Et— B 6, B— Q B sq ; 12 E— £t 6, or 
12 B — ^B 6. Black mnat lose the Book, or be mated in a few 
movee. If, for his first move. Black plays .... K — Q sq ; 
then 2 E — B 6 at once secaieB a winning position. The 
foregoing is the general idea of play with the two Pieces 
a^nst the one, applicable to analogous positions in which 
the King is at the side of the board, in oiroomstanoes 
unfavonrable to a drawn game. 



With Bishops of the same colour, the game is generally 
against the side having moat Pawns liable to be attacked by 
the Bishop. In the above position. White can draw by 
avoiding the exchange of his Knight for the Black QoMn 
Bishop, bat may lose if aach exchange be allowed : — 
I 2 
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White. Black. White. Black. 

1 Kt— B*2? B— Kt3+ IIB— Q2 PxP 

2 K— Q 2 B X Kt 12 P X P B— K 2 
8 K X B K— B 3 13 B— K sq B— B 3 

4 K— Kt 3 K— Q 4 14 B—B 2 B— Q sq 

5 B— K sq P— R 4 15 B— K sq B— K 2 

6 K— B 3 P—E 5 16 K— B 3 B— Q 3 

7 K— 0. 3 B— Q 3 17 B— Q 2 K— K 5 

8 B—B 3 P— R 6 ! 18 K— B 4 B x P 

9 B— K sq P— B 4 19 B X B K x B, and 
10 B—B 3 P— K Kt 4 1 wins. 

Throaghont this play White is simply defending — and 
necessarily so, because his Pawns are attacked directly or 
indirectly by the Black Bishop, while the opposing Pawns 
are in no danger, being liable to attack by the King only. 
After 8 . . . . P — R 6, White must see that his King Knight 
Pawn is not taken by the Bishop, if the movement of Rook 
Pawn would allow the adversary to Queen. 

In the next position (p. 117) White wins :— 1 K — K 4, 
K— B 3 ; 2 B— Kt 6, K— K 2 ; 3 K— B 3, K— B sq ; 4 
B— R7, K— B 2 ; 5 K— Kt 4, K— B sq ; 6 K— B 5, K— B2 ; 
7 K — Kt 5, and, according to the reply to this, 8 K — ^Kt 6, 
or 8 B — Kt 8, or 8 P — ^R 6, soon leads to an evidently 
winning position. However Black may vary his play the 
temporary obstruction from his Pawn is fatal. On the other 
hand. White must avoid the movement of this Pawn, as by 
check, &c.. bringing about a drawn position. For example, 
if 1 K— B 5, then 1 . . . . P— Kt 3 + would draw. After 
2 P X P +, K — Kt 2, Black could not be driven away from 
Kt 2 and R sq. ; White could not give up the Bishop and 
win with the Pawn — all because of stalemate. Also, if 2 
K — B 4, then in like manner would 2 . . . . P — Kt 4+, force 
the draw. The Bishop must play to stop 2 . . . . P — Kt 3. 
Finally, White must be able to advance P — ^R 6, without 
having his Pawn attacked ; or he must be able to play P X P, 
without allowing adverse Eong a way to R sq, and without 
confining his Bishop at R 7, &c. 

Two passed Pawns in the same rank win against the King 
if the number of squares to Queening point does not exceed 
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by more tkau one the number of ai^aarea directly between 
them. ExeeptioH. — When the Pawns are in the sixth rank ; 
aa, f.g.. at Q B C and Q B 6, with King at Q Kt sq (p. 75, 
diiigram). Here, though the distance from Queening is only 
one equarc more than that between the Pawns, if these bare 
to move thej lose. Otherwise the rule is unbroken. Retire 
the Pawns equally, and eqnajly increase the distance between 
them. Then they will win, with or without the move, th« 
King not moving first and capturing at the same time. For 
obvioQs reasons, even this last qualification is nnneoessary if 
the Pawns stand in their original rank ; and relatively to the 
distance from Queening point they may be a iqnare nearer to 
each other. (Corollary to principle of King's move. — See p. 63.) 
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The following should be verified on the chessboard : — 

Two united Pawns, one on the sixth and the other on the 
seventh rank, and not being compelled to move, defend them- 
selves against the Queen. 

Two united Pawns on the sixth rank, having the move, 
Queen against the Book. 

Two united Pawns on the sixth rank, having the move, 
Queen against the Bishop. 

Two united Pawns on the sixth rank, having the move, 
Queen against the Knight. 

Three united on the fifth rank Queen against the Book, if 
they have the move — though one of them be attacked at the 
time. In all these cases it is of course understood that one 
of the Pawns Queens if the other or others be taken. 

Generally, a Book best halts advancing Pawns by attacking 
the leader in file. This is when there is no time for capture. 
For example. There are two united passed Pawns, the one in 
the fifth and the other in the sixth rank. The Book must 
attack the leading one in front or rear, or it, or the other, 
goes on in safety. 

A minor Piece and two Pawns only draw against Book if 
the Pawns can be halted by the adverse King, for then the 
Book may be given up for the Pawns. 

A minor Piece generally draws against a minor Piece 
and a Pawn, because the Piece can be given up for the 
Pawn. The weaker force sometimes loses, owing to re- 
strained action, or the limitation of the board. A Book 
Pawn assisted by a Bishop going to Queen on a square com- 
manded by the Bishop will frequently win against a Knight. 

Similarly, a Knight and Pawn may win against a Bishop 
when the Pieces cannot be exchanged, leaving a drawn 
ending, King against King and Pawn. 

A Book Pawn and a Bishop will not win against the lone 
King, if the King can front the Pawn, and the latter does 
not Queen on a square conmianded by the Bishop. 

A Book Pawn (at the seventh rank) and a Knight will not 
win against the lone King, if the latter can front the Pawn, 
White King not supporting the Pawn at the time. 
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But little comes directly under this head. Ah a rule 
generalities can Hardly be fruitful. Nevertheless, having a 
sort of negative value in setting bounds to our speculations, 
thus grounding practice on things as they are rather than as 
they may be imagined, the following may be appropriate. 
They apply, perhaps, less to the play than to the player; and 
though some of them may appear trivial, or obvious, few can 
be safely ignored. 

Great skill in Chess cannot at all be attained Mrithout some 
original work. The player must have thoughts of his own, 
and courage to give them expression ; even in the face of 
authority, where that authority is at variance with his own 
individual judgment. Practice is, of course, a necessary thing, 
but it will not make perfect unless it be good practice. A 
little good is worth a vast deal of the indifferent. 

The study of problems, as said elsewhere, can be easily 
carried to excess. Exceptions there are in some degree 
auxiliary to Chess or helpful in its elucidation. Though 
cast in impracticable mould, ideas of force and position 
capable of being utilised in actual play may be conveyed by 
them, so that their occasional investigation cannot be wholly 
a vain thing. But in the immense majority appearing in the 
Press from day to day imagination riots. In their construc- 
tion '' art " is against reason, and this, so to say, against nature, 
or the fundamental principles of the game. If a tithe of the 
laborious ingenuity wasted on these trifles were applied to the 
examination of rational positions. Chess would be more 
adyanced than it is, and a serviceable knowledge of it more 
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widely extended. The composition of problems likely to be 
derived from the original position by fairly equal and 
intelligent play, would be a healthy exercise for the composer, 
and their solution would be at once amusing and instructive 
to the student. Higher skill would be called for, of course, 
but, exerted in a right direction, it would be of course forth- 
coming. As a rule, the only problem worthy of attention 
should be one not of impossible occurrence in a well-played 
game. 

Emulation and imitation are not identical terms. Neither 
is there much use in 8tud3dng to do exactly as was done 
before. The memory should not be overburdened with details, 
or its energy misapplied and weakened by dispersion over the 
vast field of the openings. A real understanding of three 
good ways of opening the game is better than a memorised 
acquaintance with thirty. Whatever form of opening is best 
suited to the player's temperament and style of playing, that 
is the one best for him — whatever anyone else may say or 
think of it. His true chess wisdom will be to enlarge his 
knowledge in that direction — ^to concentrate himself upon it 
as much as possible. This for improvement and ability to 
win. Social, amusing, or mere pastime Chess is another 
matter. But this is always practicable, whereas the time for 
improvement flies, and the "hope of it does not tarry. It is 
just this time of improvement which is so often wasted in 
wrong method, leaving the future of the player, as a player, 
without fair reward for his labour. 

In formal contests time is now a very important element. 
The young player should endeavour to discipline himself in 
his management of time, so as not to be short of it when 
something unforeseen occurs in the course of the game. The 
time limit of fifteen or twenty moves per hour is usually 
ample for the purpose intended. Yet how often do we hear 
of games lost outright by time, or marred for the want of it t 
A reference to Bules 18, 14, and 15 will show how strictly 
the time for play in matches and tournaments is apportioned. 

Formerly there was no time limit. In those days, not so 
very long ago, a player finding himself in difficulties, real or 
imaginary, might rest and be thankful. Had he a bad or 
doubtful game ? Well, if it could not be mended it need not 
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be ended. A failing position afforded excellent food for 
thought. Not necessarily profound thought, but prolonged, 
and excellently calculated to discomfort, if not discomfit, the 
adversary. A comparatiyely short game (as to moves) in the 
American Ohess Congress, New York, 1857, occupied fiJUen 
hours! This was between Morphy and Paulsen, the first and 
second prize winners in that historic event. Paulsen was a slow 
player. Bevelling in speculations — probable, possible, and 
perhaps impossible — ^he was wont to do his best, regardless of 
timor but not with the slightest or any idea of wearying his 
adversary by undue deliberation. Nevertheless, Morphy must 
have been sorely put to it when tears of impatience stood in 
his eyes — ^his opponent moved so vertf slowly. A player has 
been known to refuse to proceed, on the ground that if he did so 
mate would happen to him forthwith. Another declared that 
as he could not afford to lose the game, it was incumbent upon 
him to *' sit out " his opponent on that particular occasion. 
These are extreme cases, no doubt, but that they were 
possible and actual is unquestionable. In short, Sitzfleiach 
was the ultima ratio, and often prevailed. 

To remedy this state of things the time limit was devised. 
It is now rigidly applied to all public contests at Ohess. The 
player must make not less than so many moves within such 
or such a time, or his game is as effectually lost as it would 
be by mate. It is true, under this dispensation apparent 
hardship is not altogether excluded. To lose by time is to 
have a grievance, to win by time is to incur something like 
reproach. The feeling in the matter is not very worthy. 
Time is of the essence of the contest, and the violation of an 
accepted rule is a violation of its equity. For this there can 
be only one just penalty, viz., the forfeiture of the game itself. 

Because a player has plenty of time to spare at any period 
of the game, that is no good reason why he should use it up 
in a species of over-exertion, endeavouring as it were to 
surpass himself. The time limit imposes no obligation to 
play slowly — ^more slowly than the natural style or habit of 
the player requires. Time should be kept in hand for con- 
tingencies. Where the position is understood, and the way 
tolerably clear, it is poor policy to try for much more^ at the 
risk of being caught exhausted by the unexpected. 
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So also is much speculation as to the adversary's probable 
play likely to prove injurious. The time may often be better 
employed in taking general and new views of the situation, 
or even in absolute withdrawal of attention from the whole 
subject— of course, without losing hold of it thereby. The 
power of desultory thought is very valuable. Constant or 
unremitting attention is to be deprecated, where from the 
constitution of mind of the player it can be avoided. Incessant 
strain on the attention is liable to lead to a breakdown. Over 
attention becomes inattention, and blunder supervenes. 
However, some players are unable to take the matter in this 
way, and can ill suffer any interruption of continuous thought. 
Such should endeavour to at least relax their efforts somewhat 
when not actually in play, unless of course when the moves 
on the other side are virtually forced, or time itself is pressing. 

The player should always have a •plan — almost any plcm 
will be better than none. He should endeavour to have a 
chief design in his play at every stage of the game ; to which 
design his particular moves at the time should contribute, or 
be subordinate. A plan may be one of attack, or one of 
defence, or to substantially preserve the position for future 
oontingences ; but it should be thorough, controlling, and 
persistent, until its object is attained — unless clearly over- 
ruled by emergency. 

In Chess many things fall out unforeseen, favouring design — 
or the reverse. The player should be incessantly awake to 
these, or he will be unable to make the most of them. 
Presence of mind often discovers the first appearance of sur- 
prise to be neither its best nor worst. Coolness and concen- 
tration go far. Preconception should be tested from move 
to move — should be, as it were, constantly under revision ; 
for with every move the position changes, and what was true 
may presently be false. 

When winning is possible it is best to win in the simplest 
possible way. The end should not be sacrificed to the means. 
First exhaust your adversary, that he may not win the game. 
This is not *' chivalry," it may be ; but to lose where one should 
win 15 stupidity— or worse. Therefore when you have the 
superior force use it without scruple to destroy all resistance. 
If you cannot win, and know you cannot, then draw as 
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soon as you can. Place no confidence in your adyersary's 
blunders to come. 

Always make your moye deliberately, unhesitatingly, and 
with decision ; without hurry, vacillation, or regret. Let the 
thought fully precede the act. Garry out your combination, 
bad though it be ; unless a clearly better course presents 
itself. After all you are playing only a game of Chess. 
There are many more to come. But without stability in 
thought, and certainty in expression, you can never do your 
best in any of them. The wavering player goes to the 
wall. 

The attack is easier than the defence— u;At7e available force 
holds out. Therefore beware of attacking. A successful 
attack requires superior force, if you have no advantage in 
position. How, then, can you hope to attack successfully 
where force and position are equal ; that is, if you have no 
advantage in the one or the other? It can be only when 
you are the stronger player. This makes your position, or 
force, or both, stronger than your adversary's — and attack 
is easy and successful. But if your adversary be in every 
way your equal — ^then what ? Your attack must fail. 

On the other hand, attack rightly timed has everything in 
its favour. *' In every battle," says Napoleon, ** a moment 
occurs when the bravest troops, after having made the 
greatest efforts, feel inclined to run. Terror proceeds from a 
want of confidence in their own courage, and it only requires 
a slight opportunity, even a pretence, to restore confidence to 
them. The art is to give rise to the opportunity, to invent 
the pretence. At Areola, I won the battle with twenty-five 
horsemen. I seized the moment of lassitude, gave every man 
a trumpet, and gained the day with this handful. You see, 
two armies are two bodies which meet and endeavour to 
frighten each other ; a moment of panic occurs, that moment 
must be turned to advantage." And thus it is with the 
mimic armies of the chessboard. In every game the 
'' moment of lassitude " occurs, inviting bold and decisive 
movement to turn it to advantage. This moment will be 
distinguished without difiSculty by the experienced player. 
He will then attack at all hazards — ^if he can ; because, if 
he does not, he may himself be attacked, his defence con- 
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fused, and his game lost. The ''moment of lassitude" gives 
safety to Talour. It is then the only discreet thing. Bat, 
mistimed, it is the height of indiscretion, and all that this 
implies. 

At first there is perfect equality in force and position. 
If the strategy in development is equally skilful this 
equality persists, or the di£ference is inappreciable. Force 
opposes force, points surrendered are equivalent to points 
gained ; and the onus of disturbing the stattis quo is as at 
the beginning. But resistance, especially from restraint and 
the limitation of the board, increases — it becomes a question 
between *• the move " and the vis inertias of the position. 
In this state of affairs, attack is justified. Because a position 
can be altered and restored only at the expense of two clear 
moves ; and this would be fatal, in the face of an adversary 
prepared to take advantage of it — as is here supposed. The 
question, then, is whether to attack, or to be attacked in 
less favourable circumstances than you can attack your 
opponent, and, of course, there is but one answer. A forward 
policy must be adopted. That is the burden of the move 
in otherwise perfectly even positions. You have the move 
and must take the lead. You have it at the expense of 
time, i.e., you have no time to do nothing. 

Concentration of superior force upon a decisive point is the 
obvious principle in successful attack. What a decisive point 
may be depends upon the balance of forces and the skill of 
the players. It may be the King himself, or it may be only 
a Pawn. Or the point may be to secure a Piece or Pawn in 
the occupation of some square from which it may damage the 
enemy. For example, the power of a passed Pawn is almost 
proverbial ; and a passed Pawn results from attack based 
upon the principle mentioned. But a player may succeed in 
one or more attacks, and yet lose, in su£fering a greater one 
upon himself. A winning attack upon the King makes 
nothing of all other reverses. This, however, is not to be 
looked for against a fine player. He is aware that the 
security of his King is all in all, short of actual mate of his 
adversary. Therefore if you can attack the King be sore 
there is none against your own by which mate may be given 
first ; or which will necessitate a general retreat on your part 
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for his defence. This sort of retreat commonly spells 
disaster. You attack when you should be fortifying your 
defence. 

Reaction is a constant consequence of attack which does 
not end in mate. Tou succeed in gaining a Piece, or a Pawn, 
or a contested point, and there is reaction. Time has been 
expended. While you are taking or gaining your Pawn or 
point the adversary is playing elsewhere — in quest of reprisal. 
In this way it is the reaction comes. It is to be guarded 
against by immediately reforming your position generally ; or 
with reference not only to the maintenance of the advantage 
gained, but also to the security of your King, upon which 
the stability of everything ultimately depends. One Pawn 
you perhaps may win — and win the game ; if you stop to 
take another, you may find time against yoa, a move or two 
later, and be forced to abandon more than you had gained, 
to avert immediate destruction. Carefully consider the recoil. 
The gain of force is seldom secured in the mere act of capture. 
Inattention to this fact fully accounts for the difficulty 
commonly found in winning *• a won game." 

Attack may fail, or even prove generally disadvantageous 
in case of actual success per se„ " The best laid schemes o' 
mice and men gang aft a-gley " — ^to the chapter of accidents 
no Jin in has yet been written. Desperate attack is not here 
in question. There is no rule or law for that. But the 
hopeful, the promising, attack should not occasion disaster, 
even when effectually discouraged. This it will surely do, 
however, unless soundly based, so as to admit of easy 
retrograde concentration for purposes of defence. Possible 
failure should be taken into account, so that if it should 
happen you do fail, you may be able to rally your forces in 
good time and order, either to withstand attack in your turn, 
or to organise another advance. The mutual convertibility 
of attacking and defensive formations is the measure of their 
soundness. But though a successful defence implies no obli- 
gation to attack, an unsuccessful attack must be reformed on 
defensive lines, immediately, as if to oppose attack certain to 
be offered. 

What has been said of attack will apply, mutatis mutandis, 
also to defence. A sound defensive formation will always 
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famish a sound base of attack. Where attack need not be 
directly opposed, then the defence is counter attack. This is 
of course the most effectiye, as a rule ; because, if adequate, 
it is a good defence and something more. A merely passive 
defence is to be avoided. When attack presses hard — 
N/ I exchange. A sacrifice is often justifiable, as it may reverse 
the attack ; and enable you to ta^e the enemy in the rear, to 
his utter discomfiture. But then an attack liable to reversal 
to this extent would be unsound. This, however, may always 
be safely suspected — ^it is often the case. 

There is generally what may be called a vital force in every 
attack — some Piece or Pawn upon which it most depends for 
its intensity or persistence. This may be the Queen (usually 
it is so), or a Bishop, or a Knight. Try and get rid of it. 
Exchange it — shut it out— drive it ofiP — and the attack will 
slacken. 

Most attacks are laid or made when the defending forces 
are divided. Bestraint or absence of the Queen from the 
immediate scene of action is a serious division of forces. In 
view of coming attack prepare for the necessary concentration 
of force to meet it. All you require at the point of attack is 
equal force ; see that this can be got together quickly and 
freely — ^that there is no obstruction. The delay of a move 
may be fatal ; and your adversary may gain this move by a 
sacrifice. He may create obstruction where none existed; 
shutting out perhaps your Queen — and your game is gone. 

The meaning of all this is that the player should in a 
manner play both sides, and not one only. He should figure 
his own procedure as if the positions were reversed. Thus 
attack may be foreshadowed, defence brought into relief, and 
he will not be wholly unprepared to meet the one or over- 
come the other, as necessity or occasion may require. But 
vague imaginations should have no part in his game. If he 
can see nothing in his adversary's play, he should conclude 
there is nothing — and proceed accordingly. 

First of all the safety of the King — ^his careful seclusion 
from the battle ground while heavy forces are in play. 
Towards the end, however, his presence on the scene of 
action is most necessary. It is then the reserve Pawns are 
brought out, and questions of Queening arise ; and it is then 
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the power of the King should be fully and fearlessly aaserted. 
A minor Piece or two, or even a wandering Book, can do 
liiin no harm, when he is fairly out among his own Pawns, 
or bearing down upon those of his adversary. Castling is 
usually a measure of safety, or of opening or middle game 
attack. If the chief forces are already exchanged, it is often 
well not to Castle, so as to have the King available from the 
centre in the least possible time. If Castling is advisable to 
bring a Book into immediate action, then Castling on the 
Queen side may be best. The King will be nearer the 
centre. At the end, where Pawns are unequally divided, 
say, three on one side and two on the other, the King is to 
support the weaker party, unless a win is otherwise attainable. 

The safety of the Queen is only less important than that of 
the King. Excluding the King, she is the centre of gravity 
of the position ; the main body, as it were, of the forces. 
The Queen has little to do in the beginning. She is not to 
be used as an advanced guard. Her post is not even in the 
fighting line, as a rule ; but in the rear, imparting moral 
support, and in readiness to act, at the proper moment, wiih 
decisive effect. If the Queen succeeds in breaking the 
opposing lines, she may do immense damage of course. But 
she may also be shut in, while an attack against her Ejng 
takes head, and her return may be impossible, or in vain. 
Communication between this powerful force and the base 
(t.e. the King) should seldom be severed, unless for clear cause 
shown. Her isolation, or employment on paltry service, 
amounts to a division of forces which should be suffered only 
as a last resource. Take much thought rather than a distant 
Pawn with your Queen. Such a move is rarely good while 
the opposing Queen and other forces yet remain in the 
field. 

The Book is easy to handle when you have him in play. 
The difficulty in his case is to get him out and at work where 
he can do most good. He is an awkward Piece, easily 
harassed by Bishops, Knights, and Pawns, and of little active 
value in the early or early middle part of the game. The 
Pawns block and resist the Book more than they do any other 
Piece. But if the Book once gets in among or behind the 
hostile Pawns, he soon changes all that. The Books doubled 
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are more than doubly strong. It is generally well to have 
them in combined action somehow. It is often good play to 
>\ take two Books for the Queen, when the Books are working 
together, pressing upon an important point in your position. 
Books doubled on the serenth or eighth rank are hard to 
stand against. Do not double your Books behind your own 
Pawn, unless indeed to force a passage for it, or to defend it in 
the last resort. Do not play your Book so as to impede your 
Pawn, when it is a question of Queening. Do not give up a 
Book for a minor Piece unless the provocation is great. In 
the end, the exchange is nearly equal to two Pawns, and may 
be heavy odds against you. 

The Bishop acts strongly against the King's position, 
especially after he has Castled, and against the Pawns. He 
attacks as they do, and from a distance, and greatly hinders 
their advance. A single Bishop will easily halt three Pawns, 
but of course he cannot destroy them, as can the Book. It 
is difficult to direct the Bishops against the centre, in con- 
junction with the perpendicular action of the Queen and 
Books ; but they easily combine with these against the wings, 
doing much harm. Two Bishops on parallel diagonals are 
V exceedingly dangerous if bearing on the King's position. 
They should be opposed by similar force, or exchanged, or 
ithut out, as soon as possible. One Bishop without his fellow 
its not half so strong. Still he should be opposed if bearing 
on the King's position. Two Bishops are stronger than two 
Knights in open positions — and they are a mating force. But 
f \ a single Bishop is generally inferior to a single Knight. If 
you have two Bishops against two Knights there is the diffi- 
culty of avoiding an exchange — leaving the enemy with a 
Knight against your Bishop. As between Bishops, keep that 
which will most damage the adverse Pawns — which will 
attack the most or weakest of them, as they are blocked or 
held by other force. If you have the worst of it, keep the 
Bishop which cannot be attacked by the hostile Bishop. Thus 
you secure *' Bishops of opposite colours," and may often 
draw a position in which there is a Pawn or two against you. 
Where your Bang's position has been damaged, when he is 
Castled in mid-game, especially on his own side, a Bishop next 
to him, at Kt 2, is very efficient for defence. 
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A great deal has already been said about the Knight. He 
does not jump, hop, or leap, but goes simply and straightly 
about his business, covering the ground quickly, and in a 
perfectly regular manner. Practically, he crosses the board 
diagonally in the same number of moves as he does directly, 
or h*om side to side. The Queen Knight, starting from lus 
own square, will attack the King, Castled or at K sq, a move 
sooner than the King Knight, starting from K Kt sq. 

The Knights are easily moved about at the outset — and 
easily moved too much. They should not be overworked, or 
heedlessly exchanged for other Pieces, because in mere 
exchange there can be no loss. When you have no Knight a 
great part of the flexibility of your position is gone— especially 
for attack. A Knight posted and supported on adverse 
ground, looking towards the King, and free from Pawn dis- 
turbance, is often a host in himself. The Pawn is the 
Knight's worst enemy. Sometimes a Book Pawn— of all 
Pawns — will Queen against him, single-handed and alone. It 
is generally well to have the Knights either supporting each 
other or side by side. In this latter position they command 
more ground. A single Knight is often a good protection 
to the King against close checks from the Queen. Place a 
King and friendly Knight and adverse Queen on three suc- 
cessive squares in rank or file and it will be found that the 
Queen cannot give check without going en prise. If a Knight 
attacks your King play him on the diagonal one square off 
from the Knight and the latter will be unable to attack him 
there under three moves. 

Subsequent to the opening disposition, whatever it may be, 
in which Pawns are necessarily advanced to liberate other 
force, as well as to take up favourable points themselves, 
Pawn play becomes a weighty matter. As the Pawn cannot 
retreat, its advance permanently modifies the position, for 
good or ill. En avant! is the first motto of the Pawns ; 
" United we stand ; divided we fall," is the second. To 
compose these two is to do justice to the Pawns. 

When a Pawn cannot be advanced with some definite 
object, or only with an object to be equally well attained by 
the movement of a Piece, it is usually best let alone. The 
Pawn is strongest at home, less strong advanced in its own 
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ground, and weaker when it has passed into the enemy's 
territory, for all purposes of strict defence in the opening and 
middle game. The first use of the Pawns is to control the 
third and fourth ranks, so as to keep out opposing forces 
(especially the Knights), and to shield the King — ^more par- 
ticularly when Castled. Pawns in front of the Castled King 
v I should remain fixed as long as possible ; that is, they should 
not be thrown forward to meet attack, if this procedure can 
be fairly avoided. 

A Pawn penetrating the enemy's lines should always be 
supported by another — or if by two, all the better. A single . 
Pawn is easily suiTounded. cut oflF, iind lost. In the course 
of a grand attack, obstructing Pawns may be sacrificed ; but, 
if the attack fails, those Pawns will be very much missing in 
the end. Do not give up any Pawn, unless tolerably dear in 
your own mind that you will not need it at a later stage of the 
game. Every Pawn is a potential Queen. Do not forget this. 

Nor is it always well to take a Pawn for nothing. The 
Pawn is a great obstructive, and to remove a hostile Pawn 
may open up the way for superior force to do you damage. 
Do not take or transfer a Pawn from a line bearing on your 
King — unless you can do so with evident safety. Open files 
and diagonals in the direction of your King are avenues for 
hostile force. aUd full of danger. 

For this reason doubled Pawns an> not always an evil, 
though as a rule they are unfavourable. Examples in com- 
bination will show the importance of the Open line— ^ 
especially the open file — and this is often the result of the 
doubling of a Pawn. It is towards the end of an evenly 
contested game that the tale of the doubled Pawn is told. 
But it is not often worth while to double an adverse Pawn 
merely with a view to remote advantage, because meanwhile 
the open line will be against you. 

To play the Pawns as Pawns, is, of course, comparatively 
simple, and yet but few players do it well. In an otherwise 
complex position, if your Pawns will win as s^gainst the 
opposing Pawns, all you have to do is to judiciously force 
exchanges in order to win the game. If you do not know 
how to play the Pawns, this advantage — and it is a great 
one — ^you will miss, and many a game besides. 
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The following specimens of combination, occurring (with 
some exceptions) while yet the majority of forces remain in 
the field, have been primarily selected and adapted in exempli- 
fication of the principles already examined. They are all of 
them actualities and of the finest examples of master play in 
tournaments and matches contested within recent years by the 
most famous players of our time. The intention being to 
exhibit chess combination as conditioned by the more 
enlightened theory of the present day, the productions of 
earlier and at least equally famous masters are necessarily 
ignored. Not that these are in anywise obsolete or excelled. 
Far from it. The ideas are the same ; the thing itself is the 
same-— only the earlier masters, especially Anderssen, Eolisch, 
and .Morphy, to go back no further, were first. But the 
conditions are changed — ^and this is important. The 
processes of the openings are not what they were, but 
distinctly different. The exhibition of combination without 
its attendant circumstances or environment, suggestive of its 
deiivation according to the most approved methods, would to 
a considerable extent defeat the very object proposed. It 
would be to give the gem a false, or at all events an inappro- 
priate, setting; thus seriously impairing its value, if not 
rendering it useless for the purpose in view. 

Attention should, of course, be chiefly directed to the play 
of active forces — ue,, the combination — ^in each of these 
positions ; but the general situation, especially as regards the 
Pawns, should be taken into account. Together with the 
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forces uDconcerned in the actual movements, the Pawns 
constitute the ground- work or frame upon or within which 
the combination is lodged, and by which it is often indicated. 
Therefore the two should be considered in relation ; and not 
independently, or as of separate existence. The same combi- 
nation may occur in apparently diverse circumstances ; but 
there is always an analogy, the recognition of which suggests 
the combination direct. 

It is a common failing of the inexperienced player to 
enter into combination on insufficient grounds. Having the 
move in some perhaps generally advantageous position, he 
imagines something must be done — and by him — ^in the way 
of bringing matters to an issue, directly and without delay. 
He is inclined to hurry the climax; and, as likely as not, 
finds that he has been too soon — that it comes against him. 
His advantage may easily be such as not to warrant specific 
combination; but only such as to throw the burden of it 
upon the adversary. 

As a general rule, in every combination the object to be 
attained should be either necessary or sufficient. If not 
necessary, the probability always is that something else is 
necessary ; if not sufficient, then, so far as this is so, loss may 
result. 

In each of the combinations following, the decision 
of the contest, virtually or in fact, is the object sought, and 
this is of course sufficient. In some oases the necessity may 
be absent, victory > being perhaps equally attainable in other 
ways. But in each there is efiPectual concentration of superior 
force upon a decisive point, and this is properly winning 
combination in the game. Whether mate is an immediftte 
consequent or remote signifies nothing. 

In every instance, it may be added, the occasion of the 
play and the names of the players have been omitted, because 
of some modification in the procedure, or that naming might 
be held invidious. The positions being isolated facts, used 
merely in illustration as above stated, their several histories 
could hardly be given. Indeed these to be satisfactory should 
include the games from which the positions are derived. But 
all are of the very first authority, and belong to the latest and 
best developments of modern Chess. 
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4 K— B2 R-Q8! 

5 R— B 3 + • K— B 7 

a K X R P— Kt 8 (Q) t- 

7 K— Q 2 Q— K R 8, and wini. 

FoeitJoDB aimiUr to tlu« are oftan diawn. Blaok, by the BacriBce 
}f one ot Ub Pawns at the riglit motnent, forcen the g>.me. 1 . . . , 
K— B e?, then a K— B 3 !, and d™w«, 
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Itlkok. 

— B8(Q) 4 



■1 K— Kt 9<| K— Kt 

& R X B K X R, Ac, drawing. 



i 

Black can mitke no better attempt to win than u abora, plkjiing 
direotlj for a nuite. InaToidins thU, WUte has no option; all his 
moves are forced. An inrtrnetiTO example, 
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4 K— Kt 7 R-B gq 

a K— B G. with C K— K 7 or 6 K x P. and wing. 
SbowB the diuij^r of (lunsed Pawns behind tlio Einff. Blaeli'a 
previons move witn KiDf; Ittora Q 4) attackinf; the Rook. Aftar 
White gets tlie King nide Pawns, winuing in at ooarne marel; a 
question of time. The ponition wur ]in easy draw if Block held hii 
ground before the Pawns tnateod of vainly attacking the Book. 
Analoguns erroTB are common in thli cUea of ending. 
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Blact. 
R— Kt5 ! 



K— Q2 



Black of course conld gain a Piece by 1 , . . , B— Kt 3 + , and 
2 . . . . B X Kt. Bnt the win would be maoh more difflcnlt ; White 
repljicg 3 B K P, and not 3 B < B, on account ol the mate throi^h 
3....B— Q 8 + , Ac. The line of play ohoaBU is pretty and 
ooncluBivo. 
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White. BUok. 

1 . . . . E«Kt ! 

a PxR P— Q5 

3 K— B 3 P X P 

4 K— K 3 P K P. and wins. 

B; eidumKiDg- Book for Kuight, Black at once rodnoet the poaition 
to a wiDnin? PawD eudinjc. White's motes are virtnall/ foroed. In 
th» final BitnatioQ of cotuse Uie two paosed Pawna defend themselTea. 
Black Qnt takes the centce Fawn, and tbeo, with the help of Us 
Kinp, qniokly goes on to Qneeq, 
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The doBbled Pawn U it fatal disadvanUfre :— 


Wliita. 


Blu>k. 


1 li— KC! 


RxR 


■^ •• P«R + 


KxP 


:i P-K Kt 4 


BP«P' 


-I PxP 


PxP + 


r> K K P, and wins. 





Being a Pawn nbead, White ia able to sociifiee, and foroa k con- 
oluaion, by Teduotion, in which he ha» a winniDg Pawn ending. The 
Black King maat look after the paesed Fawn, and Whit« crossm OTei 
to the Quean side, winning. 
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Wliite wins:— 



WWte. 




Blaolt. 


1 B-Kt fi ! 




Kt-»«( 


a K-B4 




Kt- B + 


3 Px Kt 




K— Kt2 


1 K-Bs: 




P-Q« 


.1 K— Q 6 




P--47 


« P-E 8 (Ql 




KxQ 


7 K-B 7 




P-Q B <Q) 


S P— Kt 7 + . 


ai><l inaU 


s in two moves. 


Blank Pawns are at 


the mercy 


of tlie Uisliop, 1 



ind White could 
also win by attackiuf; tliem in the rear. Bnt the forepuns ii 
■impler, and iUuatratcu an ending of rare oocnrrence. The tiro 
advanoed Pawns win, with the help of the King, notwithstanding^ that 
the adversiuy gue; to Queen. The time gained by White'a aiiUi 
move ia deoiHTB. 
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2 Kt— R2 


K-Baq 


7 Kt— B C 


3 K— Bfi 


K— Ktsq 


8 Kt-Q 5 




K— Esq 


3 Kt— B 7, 


5 Kt-Kt4 


K-Ktaq 





The King should immediatoly Front the attacking Pawn — though, 
w it happens, 1 . . ■ . K — Kt iq wonld do as well ; majuenTring bo 
as to take refnga at Et sq in reply to K — Et 6, not infferiiig himeeU 
to he driven there by cbeok as in the aeltial eatt. For asunple: 
1 P— B6 +,H— E3; 2 K— R5,K— Ktsql; 3 K— Kt 6, E— Beq; 
4 Et— B 2. E— Kt eq. Now if 5 P— E 7 + , K— E iq ;— the Eniskt 
is too far off to mate, Bl»«k meanwhile Qnecning, and stalemate or 
other draw reealls ai a matter of Qoqrae. 
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WhiUwidBi- 

Whito. Blaok. tVhite Black 

1 B— E 2 4 K— Kt T 7 Kt— K 4 K— E 8 

2 Kt— E 5 K X B S E— B 2 E— E 7 
8 E— B 2 P— B 6 9 Et— Q 2 K— E 6 

4 Kt— Kt 4 + K— E 6 10 Kt— B aq P— E 7 

5 E— B m F— B 7 11 Kt— Kt 3, m&te. 

6 Kt K P + K— E 7 

If Black MtireB, not going forward, riBkiog anjitbiDg like the above, 
he aooD loma both Pairns, with ensniiut hopsIeH a tr n ggle of lone 
King T. King, Knight and Bishop. Brthe lacrifioe of the Bishop the 
position ia rednced to a tdij nncommon ending in which the Kuif^t 
wins. If 4 Kt X P + , White aonld only draw, m then he woald 
be onable to gain tho noao punr; move- Kt — B aq — wilhont a oheuk. 
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In thia ponitiou Whitu plajed P — B 3 to make lu eaaap« for hU 
King, and lout aa foUowB :— 

White. BUok. 

1 P— R 3 ? Q— K 8 + 

2 K— R 2 Kt— B 8 ! 

Black will follow nitU .... Kt — K 7, and hia adversai^ will bare 
no roBonrue. Hia Qneon uamiot be broi^ht to atop tlio fatal ■ ■ • 
Q— Kt 8 + : and If P— R 4, then . . . . Q -Kt 6 + , and mate next 
move. White dioold have adrouoed the King Knight Pawn. The 
move of the Uooli P»wn ircr>era((</ boat giios an outlet to the Kine in 
BOob caaea, but roatine is often daDtreroaB. 
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\Vhit«. Bluk. 

1 B— Kt3 K— Bsq 

3 P— Kt 3 P— B 4 

3 B— K 8 Q— <J 2 P 

4 Q— B4!, Kodwina. 

After 3 . . . . Q~Q 2, Black is lost, mate in thras being inepitable. 
InstMkd of this, 3 . . . . Q—B 3 Khcnld bave been pUjed, kttackiiiK 
tbe Book and prereDting White combining Qaeen and Biahop upon 
the King. 3 S — K S tbieatened 4 Q — K ti. On thia acooont alone 
Black moTsd hia Qaeen ; overloobiiig tbe eqiull; forcible Q — B 4, 
wliiah prorea fat*l. A aingle force preventinK mate ahoiild be pro- 
UcIaI tTom attack whan reaaooablj potaible. 
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White winB ■.— 

Wliile. BUok. 

1 P— K6! Q— B3 

2 Q » Kt 1 Q K P 
3P»P Q«Q 

4 F X R (Q), and ninH by aoperior force. If 1 . 
QxP, of course 3 R— K 3. If 2 ... . PxQthenSP— B T + ,i 
Wliite'H poeitioD more tluui compeDMtea for the Piea« miBBiiis. 
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BlKok wins : — 

WUta. Black. White. Bluk. 

1 . . . . Kt— Kt5+ 7 K— Q3 P— E 6 

2 Kt M Kt R P X Kt 8 K— B 2 P— B 5 
3K— Q3 P— K4 9PxP PxP 

4 K— K 3 P~Kt 4 10 P— B 4 P— B 6 

SBPxP PxP lip— BS+ K— B2 

8 P < P P— E 5 12 P— Kt 6 + K— Kt 2, ana 

The Pkini position U won lot Bl»ck fSiet tbe exahuige of 
Knigbta. He ia ftble to foroe > pMMd Pkwn on woh tida uid mntt 
^een-^wbilehisKing ih^o tb« ftdvMM Fkunt with WMt. A'th; 
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From % Bus tiip*' — White wina -.— 

White. BUok. 

1 B-P+ KkB 

: 2 Q— a«i* K— Kt2 

I 3 B— Be+ E— B8 

4Q— B4-I- E— E4 

S Q-Kt4- E— B4 

a P~Et 4, nuts. 
The open flie and the ■meping kotion of Vbe Bishop* ire hare 00m- 
bined, nuking this btilliuit posatUe. BlMk bad calonlatod upon 
1 B x Et— to which a fair defenoe nught have been made. After the 
ssdUa* ot the Book the ocHioentiation of the atta<Aing foi«es in 
porfoct — mate oan be dafen«d bnt one moTe, bj interpoiiin^ the 
Biahop. 
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WhitB. 


BUok. 




P— KE4 


P— K E 4 I 


B^K7! 


B-KBni 


Q— Et3 


K— E2 


E-B S, and wini. 



A hopel«aB c&se. If S E— K Kt tq, then 5,...KRxV+ -. 6It» 
E, ExB + , and miites in a move OT two. It 5 K — B sq, of ooone 

5 B X B ; and the oheok at K 5 is fataL The WUte foroM we 

■etioiul; divided, tbs Qneen and one of Oie Booka being whoU; oat 
of pUy. 
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From an Evani QanAxt. White wina : — 

White. BUok. White. BIftok. 

1 B— K 2 E~Kt 8 6 E— K aq Q—Q 2 

2 B— B X] P— Kt 5 7 Q— E 3 P— B * 

3 Q-E 5 Q— B 2 8 Kt— B 5 Q— Q 8 P 
4Et— E6 Q— Et2 9 B^E 8+ B— Etiq 
5 Q— B 5 E— E B 2 10 Et— B 6 I Be«wiu. 

Here Black hM-tiie •xohauKe and t Pawn for the Pieoe, with » 
tolertiblT safe poaitioQ. ^Vhite oan onlj keep moTisg aad await his 
opportunity — rediielion of foTces not being (avontabU to winning 
oluDcet. A point ml to get poiaeuion of the King file — aa at move 
e. The move 8 . . . . Q — Q 3 Iomi immediate]; — 8 .... Q — Q aq 
waa the beet reioaTce. 



Perpetual check ! — 

White. B)»ck. 

1 P— K Be Kt X Q 

2 ExB+ BxR 

3 PxE <lxp + 

4 K X Et P— Kt 5 

5 P— K8(Q) Q-Be + 

6 K— Kt eq Q— Et 6 + , &o. 

White hai the advantage. I Q — B sq, intendiiiK 2 P — B 6, or 
2 Q X P, vonld odd to BUok's difflonltiea. If then, 1 . . . . P— Kt S ; 
2 P— B 6, P X P -t- ; 3 E~B iq, the chanoea would all be in taronr of 
the firat pUyer. Ab it is, Block oiui do no better than draw, the Book 
Bishop, and passed Pave being more than an equivalent tor the 
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1 . . . . 


KE^B«i 


7 KR-(12 


Q-Kt5 


2 E-K2 


P-QS! 


B ft- K2 


Q^P4. 


3K-Q»q 


R-B6 


9 K-Kki 


B— B8 + 


4 <i— B2 


<i-K3 


10 K— B 2 


<J-B5 + 


5 B— Kt2 


P-Q8! 


11 Q-B3 


EkE + ,i 



8 P»P ExP+ ' wins. 

The tunelj advuiae of the Black Pawn leads to the break-ap of 
Wliite's poratioD. Otherwite, fram the natare of the fonjee on tba 
board, the first player might have made a long and Btnbbom reaist- 

ance — notwithntanding the nepnntion of hia Eookx. 
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White. Black. 

1 K— Kt >q ! <)— St 6 

2QxP+ ExQ 

3B— E3+ K— B5 

4 B— Kt 5 + K X F 

5 Q R— B sq, mate. 

In I B — Kt aq, White duigned giTinf np the Qaeeii more than the 
msre saviBg of Oie Book from the BUok Biihop in the event of bit 
wanting to pneh bis Qoeen Bishop Pawn. OrerlookinK the real 
intention of his adreraary, Blaok threatens mate on the nore, and is 
himMlf mat«d u abore. BUok mme fonnrd with his King to maio- 
tain a Pawn gained in the b^inning at great risk. 
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White wins :— 

White. Black. 

1 EtxB: ExQ? 

2 E— E 8 + R— Q gq 

3 R— K B + B— B sq 
i Kt— K 7 + K— B gq 
SBxB4^ E>(S 

6 B X B. mate. 

Blnck ought not to take the Queen. CombinBtaon of Gut sort is of 
eourae never poBBible when the Kin^ baa an esoape, or is not ooiifiiied 
us here. There had been time to provide for snah a ccnitiiigfln07 b^ 
.... P — K 3 ; but it waa not ntiliaed—with reeult as above. 



Blaok. 



Black can also win. in a umilar mBniMr, bj first ohecUng at K 6 
vitb Qaeen. White sboiild bave got rid ot th« Knight, seeing that 
its pieaence pat his King in a mating position. Bnt intent on 
adranoing bii passed Pawn, with the help of the Bishop, he did not 
«iohsDge and proride againit possible mate — and ao lost the game. 
There was also an element of danger in the detachment of the Qneen. 
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White wing ;— 

White. Blaob. 

1 Q— K 2 ! Q— R 3 

2 E - Kt P X E 

3 R— Kt S Q— K 2 

4 R— R 3 + K— Kt Bq 

5 Q— Kt 2 + Q— Kt 2 

6 R— Kt S, tmd wins. 

There is do bettw delmoe. The power of the White Booki on the 
open line b aTashing. Also is the Knight at Q 6 in k Teiy oommand- 
ing pOBition. White's 
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Black. A Pawn ahead, wine by propoeei] rednotioD :— 
White. Blank. 

1 <1-K 4 

2 R— R 4 Q— Kt 7 

8 Q— K B 3 Q— B 3 

* Q— Qeq Q— Kt8 + 

5 K— B 2 P— Kt « 

6 PxP PkP 

7 Kt— Q 8 P— Kt 7, and wina. 

The eitnt Pawn IB made to tell eSeatiuU7m this instanoe. Whit» 
oanuot afford to «iahange Qoaena. His mo>e 2 B — B 4 is to itop the 
intended 2 . . . .Q— CtG + . After 7 .... P— Kt 7 there is nothinr 
good. U 8 B— Kt 4, or 8 Kt— Kt 4, Black takes the two pieces tor 
kis Qoeen, and then wins tba opposing' QaesD tor his Pawn b; playint 
.... E— B 5 and ... . B— B B. If 8 Q— Q Kt sq, then 8 . . . . 
Q— Kt 6, winning a Piece. 



A SiciUan. White wine b; force and position : — 

Wbito. BUok. 

1 Q— B 4 Q— E * 

iFxP'. QxB 

3P.:P+ K— Kta 

4 Q— B 6 + K— B 2 

5 B— 4} i K B— Kt sq 

6 P— Kt 5 B— K Kt 2 

7 E— B 4 + K— Kt aq 
S Q— B 8 + ! E X Q 

9 B X B, mkte. 
Theie are man; variations in whiah White oomea off eqnall; 
trinmphtuit, e-g., if 4 ... . K— B 3, then 5 B— B 4, Q— E U-t- : 
6 K — B 4, and msite is nnaToidable. The Blaob foiom an Mattered 
and inferior in Dtuaber, and the enem; is thni enabled to oarr; the 
position b; aasanlt, at the eipeoae of his ontlying Biabop. 
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White. 


BUok. 


1 . . . . 


Q— B5 ! 


2Q-Q7 + 


K— B3 


3P-Kt5 + 


K^B4 



Nov Wliite out do no better than exchange Qneeni, Leaving hia 
opponent a winning ending;, notwithstuidiiig tlie Bilhops of dillarent 
oolonn. After 4 Q— It ^ ->- 1 K— Kt &\ 6QxQ + ,KxQi 6 K— B S, 
P— <tB4; 7 B~Kt 5, B— Kt 3 ; 8 B— E 8, Black «an ■aorifloe Ma 
King Pawn for the aake of getting hia King to Et 6. Ultiiiiatelr he 
will remain with a Pawn more on eaoh aide, and the Book Pawn 
Qneening on a aquaie oommanded bj hia Bishop deoidei the conteat in 
hia favooT. Otherwiae — ai if I , . . , P x P — the game wonld be dnwn. 
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BUok wina.-- 




White. 


BlMk, 


1 . . . . 

2 ExP 

3 P«Kt 

4 K— Kt 3 

5 P— Kt 6 


P— Kt 4 ! 
KlxB 

QxKtP 
Q-K3 



Wliita. BlMk. 

ePxPt- QxP 
7 Kt— B 3 Q— E 4 
8Q— B4 Q— KtG + 
9QxQ P-Q 

10 Kt— Kt 5 F— Kt « ud 

Another way would be 1 B— K 7. If thea2Q— B 7,of ooane 

4. . . . KtxP+ would win. U 2Q— B3, thenS 4)xQi 3Bx 

Q, Et — Q S, and wins Oie exduui^, for the Book oumot l«>ve ths 
dsfenoe of the Kuif^ht. White's position is inferior ohieflj beoanoe 
the bdvetse Queen and Book are so well in play ; while hie own 
Pieoes lukTe little good Mtion — the Eui|[ht in partionlaz b«iti« 
mueh reetraiued. 
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BUok lu4 jnst moved .... B — Kt 5, Efou^iiV ag^uit mate, and 
with the desigii of driring off the enem; b; . . . . B^-Et 3. The 
latter, however, aeiies hU opportnnitj, ud by b fiuk movement 
forcibly eaniea the poaition :— 

White. BUok. 

1 Kt— Kt5! BxKt 

2 B— B 3 H— K an 
5<lxP+ K— Beq 
4 Q X P, mate. 

A flue oombination. TerminatioD of a French Dtfenct. 



Comhi nation - 



A Fnnth Deftact. Black Icwea ohiefl; tbrongb the open file : — 
White. Blook. 

1 . . . . Kt— B5 + ? 

2QxKt! B»Q 

3 ExP PxB 

4 B X F, kud m>tea in tbrae mom. 

The concentration of Books nnd Biihopa i> atrong MMnsh to MUibla 
White to Moriflce Qaeen uid Book for Koifht and two Pawns. 
Black should have retreated 1 . . . . B — B iq, but even with that h» 
wonld biiTe been in k dangerona om. Some of hii prsriona effort 
bad been directed to gaining the King Book Pawn — and it waa mia- 
takea. 
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Here Blank haa the advantage in force, bat OTsrloolca his adrenai^'s 
dwiKna in ostrjing oat his own : — 

White. Black. 



4QxP+ K-Enq 

n B— Q8+ R-Ktsq 

6 Kt- Kt6+ K -Kta 

7 K..B+ KxB 

8 Kt— K 7 + , ftud wins. 

In taking Pawn with Bishop, Black wboll; failed to realtie the 
t«mble oonaeqDeniiei of the oheok to whiob lie was Umaalf eipoaed, 
and wliioh, as it happened, was altogether fatal. A defending move 
oonld well have beau made, so aa to be safe from nttAok (on the King) 
before attacking. An Ecani Oarniiit. 
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KnytUh Up^nm. 


y. Whi 


te wi 


DB 


:- 


Whito, 
1 . . . . 








Black. 
RkP 


2 Kt X P t 








BxQ 


3 1[-E + 








QxR 


4 Kt . Q 








K— Ktsq 


5 KtxBP 








tt-Q5 


(i Kt-K C 








BxP + 


7 K -Rmi 








P— Kt3 


M P - B 7 








E-QB5 


!1 R- q «q 








K-B2 


10 Kt -Q8 + . 


, with 11 


Kt- 


-B 


1 6, winninfr. 



Tlic caiitori) 1<M08. Black'd best pUj wag 1 Q to K 2, pntting 
furtlior].r.»-Miire(.n the Kniaht. Then, if 2 P -Q ti, Px P ; 3 Kt x P, 
E.R; 4 Kt'R, Q-Kt; 5P-B 7, B— BS!, drawing, it nothiDg 
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3 P— K« 


Q-B3 


4 Kt-K5 


KtxKt 


5 P«Kt 


Q-Kt4 


6 Et— B iq < 


P— KB5 


7 P— K B i 


QkKP 


8 Q-Q8 + 


K— Kt2 


9 QxKt + .aDdwiiu. 





White hu the adTontage of a passed P(twii> uid hU oppoDSDt'ft 
foraea are partlj divided. 

M 2 
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In thU position Blaok loaes a, winning' game through neg-leat of 
moving Mb King in uioorduiae witb the prinoiplM of brii^iitig it into 
plnj and of avoiding a threatened cheuk - — 

Wliite. Black. 

1 P— Q 6 E— QB? 

2 K— K2: B— QE8 
:! P-Q7 BxP + 

4 tt-KH R R (1 + 

5 K-K4 B Ri + 
e. Kt— Qi P-B1 + 
7 K - K r, K B 1 + 

K K Q I), ikii I Wbiti! will muko a Qneen. 
1 . . . . K— B aq would serve the object of t . . . . B— Q S ; 
munelj, the stopping of the F>wn going to Qa*aa. Blaok donbUaM 
overlooked the more 3 Kt— K 7 -t- in oue of 3 ... . B— Q 4. But, 
altogether awde from Uut, the King should have moved oat to (top 
tbe Fawn, and not the Book. 
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>, A ««««.-, 


.On. 


nbit Declined :— 


White. 






BUok. 


1 BxKt! 
a Q-Q7 
3 Kt— B5 
4QxEt 






PxB 

B— QKt«i 

Kt— K3 



BeoBiHstbere mmt be mate or other great Iobb diceotlj. Thna.e.;., 

4 . . . . B— E B sq ; 5 Q X P 4- ! &o. ; or, 4 . . . . B— B 3 : 

5 B — Q 3, &o. Obstmctioa of tbe Books and nnatipported Qasen b; 
Ike Kniglit ia fafati to Black. An onsapported force is ever liable to 
b« brought iu question. White, howerer, has a general adrantage in 
tiiia altnation ; his control of the board being eridentl; Bnperior to 
that of Ml (qtponent. 
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White. 


1 Kt— Kt6 


2 Kt (B 8H-K 5 


3B-B 


4 Kt— K7+I 


S Q— Kt6 + 


e Q x Q, mate. 


:k HUkde a mistake in 2 


1 into powerfnl play. 1 


Q-B6 + .40. 



PxP 

BxKt? 
Q— KB2 
QxEt 
Q— Kt2 

. ■ ■ ■ B K Kt, bringinr the oppocing 
Hii deflign was to aoanter attnok b; 
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White. 
1 BXBP + 



6E— B3+ Q— R3 

7 B-Q+ • KxE 

8 q-Q 7 B-K B 3 

9 Q X B, and White won. 

Tbe BUck Kin^c's iHwitioD is tor the time comparativeljdefenaeleEi!, 
his Qneen not being &ble to oome to the resone won enoagb to ward 
off tbe tndden onsUnfht miMle apon him by White. A brilliant 
oombination. An Irrtjular Op*nit^. 
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White. 


Bluik. 


1 K U— KHq + 


Kt— K* 


■i KxKt + 


PxK 


3 QxP+ 1 


QxQ 


4 B-R4 + 


P-Kt4 



6 R— Q 8, mate. 
Rotnrdod deTelopmeat. Black's previoua move .... P~R 3 wai 
bad ; the Bishop P»wn gbonld hare been pUfed to ihat oat the Qaeen 
Bishop from ancli aloae xjtiou on the King. It 2 ... . E — Q 2 ; then 
3 Q— R 3 + , 4 Qx P + , 5 B— Q 5 + , Ac, foioeB mftte. 
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White. Black. 

1 . . . . Kt— Q6 

2 K-Q 2 Q— Kt 4 

3 Kt(lf 3)— Jita BxKt 
4KkB Q-ES 

5 K— B Bq Kt— Kt 6 :, and wins. 

Wliite'a position ia bad beoaaae he has no Pawn oontrol orer tl: 
sqiiare Q 4. Bluik'B 5 . . . . Kt — Kt 6 makes the oaae hopeles 
6 B X B evidentl; lose* in note waje than one. If 6 B — K 2, the 

6 BxB-t-; 7BkB, Kt— Q 7 + , winnioB the Qaeen or DMtiii 

Id the three following movM. From a Oiuoco Piano. 
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From It Riunait Defenct. WUte lias w 


on a Pawn al the expenM of 






White. 


Blaok. 


1 KtxKtP 


BPuKt 


2 Kt— E4 


BxP! 


3 PxE 


B'P 


4 K— Kt a 


B«Kt 


5 B— K3 


Q-Bet 


6 K— Ea 


B-K2! 


7 K— Kt aq 


E^BS 


8 K— Biq 


Q-Kt 5 ! 


9 Q-Qw, 


E— B6 


10 1^-B iq 


Q-EB + 


11 K— K2 


EkB + 


12 P*R 


Q-Kt 7, male. 


White's game was bad, bnt 1 Kt x Kt ? 


. opening the BUbop file on 
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Block wins : — 

White. Black. 

1 P-Q 5 ! 

2 P K P Q— Kt 5 

3PkB Q— K8 + 

* K— B 2 Zt— Kt 5 + 

6 K— Kt3 Q— Q8 + 

6 K— B 4 a—Q 6, mate. 
White had made a prematnre attacb, and was himielf attaeked in 
turn, and ohliged to forfeit the privilege of Castling. If 2 P x B, then 

2 P'P+ ; 3 K— B Bq, PkP+ ; i K x P, Q— K 4 + , *o. It 

2 B or Kt X F, then Kt x K B F + , or somethinf worse, would very 
likel; happen soon ftfterwud. 
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1 Kl X Kt P • K - Kt 

2 B— K5 K— Ktaq 

3 B K Kt Q— Q 6 

4 Q > P Q— B S 

5 Q-Kto+ Q— Kt3 
B Q— R 4 Q— E 2 
7 B— K 4, and wins. 

Showi the Btrengtli oT a KniEU po«t«d at B 5, bearing on the 
position of the King, and the ntilit; of the open file. After 7 B— K 4 
Blaok can delay mate a Teiy few moroa onV, aa Mb opponent miurt 
soon reach B 8 with either Qoeen or Book. A Qiwieo Pinfto. 
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The flpst player erra in judifnient in makii^ an eiohanse ;^ 
White. BiMk. 

1 Kt « Kt P B P X Kt 

2 Kt— Q2 BxP+ ! 

3 K X B Q— E 5 + 

4 K— Kt iMi Q>rP + 

5 K— R sq R— B 3, and wins. 

In 1 KtxKt White did badl;— altogether asidB from the par- 
ticular reaalt—as in ao doing he opened np an additional line of attack 
wpcm htB comparatiFsly defanaeleas King. Ofton the game it lost 
in this wa,;, b? a sodden rnHh ot foroee, when a single move would 
make all safe. White intended Kt (Q 2)~B sq, bat for this there 
WM no time, Imfolar Opening. 
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3 E-Knq Kt— Q6!, 

4 R- -K 2 Kt-B 7 
5BxKt PkE* 

« q y P R— K 8 1 

7 Q— B iiq Q X P, mate. 

White h&d jnet adTuiced his Bishop Pawn, foreseeing the attack 
about to be mode through 1 . . . . B — B 6. A better defenoe would 
have been I K— R sq. The game is actually lost becaose the White 
BUhop obstracts the action of Queen Book. 2 . . . . P— K 6 
threatened 3 . . , . F — K 7, wherenpoQ oeitber Knight nor Bishop 
could tAke, tarte under penaltj of mate. 
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wins as follows : — 




White. 


Bluk. 


1 


P-E5! 


2 B«V 


Kt— B6i 


3PxKt 


QBkP + 


4. B-Kt3 


Q^B+! 


5 PxQ 


B-P + 



J K— E 2 B K P 

7 B— R 3 R X B + 

8 K X B R— B B<|, mate. 

The whole of BImIc'h itnpeHor forces itre availikble ag^'inBt tbe King, 
and White has no connlet attack immediately Tiaible. la the middle 
game an open flie in the direotion of tbe King bu ita advautagra. 
Here they ore fonnd and prcpsed. A A'lnj'n Knighl't Opming. 
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White. 


BlMk. 


1 Kt— B4 


B-P 


2 R-Q 7 + 


K— B3 


3 Kt— B5 + 


K— KIS 


^KR_Q8q 


B^B3 


5 R-P + 


K~ B 3 


1: P--K Kt4 ! 


K^KKt: 


7 P-B4 


E-B 



y P -Kt 5. niato. 
The second player's position ia maeuore. He bu an irolated Panii, 
and \» a. Pawn minna. His attempt at reoover; at foree ia disastroiu 
to an nnnsal degree. The danger of having the King " in plaj " too 
soon, while hmvy forces are yet in aetion, is well Bhown. 
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White. 


Black. 


1 Kt K Kt P ! 


P-Kt 


2 Q>(KtP-» 


Kt-Kt 


3 B-E6 


B— B3 


4B— B4 


Q-Q3 


6 K— R«q 


B-K4 


«R>.R + 


KxB 


7 BxKt-r 


BeiiKDB. 



BUok's prerioDii .... P— Kt 3, attacldng the Qneen, waa an 
OTTor. Hia ireneral position wa« not good, thero bein^ too maoh force 
on the fint line. At his 4th move, .... Q— Q 3, he threatened 
... . B X P -h ; but, apon White's proridiog a^nat that, all defenoe 
failed. 7 B x Kt + wini the Pieoe ontright, to bsKin with. For if 
7 . . . . K— K 2; thenB Q-Kt5 + , B— B 3; 9 B— K eq, Ao. If 
.... K— Kt sq, then 8 B— B 6 + , Ac, HinninK withont difHcnltj. 
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WUte. 


Black. 


White. 


BImV. 


1 ti-B2 


P-P 


G Q-K-l 


K B X Kt i 


a BxP 


Ktxlt 


U BxKt, 


B*Kt 


a Kt X Kt 


B-U3 


7Q-QB 


Koaigiu). 


4 Q Kt— B 3 


Q-Q2 







A iiuy Lope:. Black'a Stii move should be Q B x Kt. Taking 

with the other Bishop loses a Piece ; for if 6 .... Q B — Q «q; 
7 B— B 6 follows, and tlie Black Bishop euinot be saved. In the 
position in the diagram White is t« be preferred, as having rather the 
more oompoct ajid bettut developed game. Two of Block's Pieces 
are nithoat support, and his Qaeen Bide out of line. 
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BUCK. 


Ilia w»8 a FrtMh Defentt .— 


White. 


Blaok. 


1 . . . . 


P— Kt i ! 


a p*p 


PvP 


3 UxK 


PxQ 


4 K-Kt*| 


B— Kt 3 


S E-B7 


B-QB 


6K— Q7 


Q-B3 


lie move 1 ... 





White. BiMik. 

7 B » Q & P B— Q B 4 

8 B— E 5 Q— Kt 3 

9 R-B 4 Q— Kt 4 

10 B— B 4 H— K B sq 

11 B— K E + K— Kt iq, 
and wim. 

4 oompletel; deatroyed what yet remuned 
of White'i oripiiKl attack, either oompellin^ him to give up the 
Qaeen, u in the text, or to lose the imBapported Booh. The wk; is 
which this Booh la afterwarde driven abont natil finally a Pi«c« moat 
.be lo(t ia very earioDB. 
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Black wini : 
Wliito. 



6 B— K i P— E 7 

7BxP PxB 

8 P— Kt 7 P— E 8 (Q) 

9P— Kt8(Q) Q— B8t,»nd 
wins by eiohutging 



WbiM could do little b«tt«r, tho kdvsns Book P» 
;o cost a Piece in anj other wiiy of plaTing. 
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White wina :— 

White. Black. 

1 B— B e ! Kt— R 4 
2BxP+ KtxB 

3 Q— R 6 P— B 3 

4 B— Q 6 ! K R— K eq 
The open file again. IE 1 ... . 

Pieoa throagh 2 B x P + , K — Kt sq ; 
ending. Blaeb, in plajiog .... B — Kt 3 on the pievioiu moTe in the 
Mtn&l Ksme, overlooked WUte's B— B 6, whioh wina b; toroe in 
everj Tariation, loaa of the Piece or mate being ineritable. 



White. 


Black. 


5 QxBP 


Q— KB3 


6 Kt-B 4 ! 


BxB 


7 Q— E8 + 


K-Q2 


8 RxKt, maU 




BxQ, U oonra 


e White wina a 


(BxKt + .to. 


An inRtractitro 
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Wliite wins ; — 

White. Bl&ak. 'WMle. Blbok. 

1 Kt— Q 6 -(■ ! P X Kt 6 Kt— Q 3 E— E 3 

2P*P B-KB3 7B— Kaq B— Kt aq 

3 B— E C ! B— Q 4 8 Q— K B 4 B— Kt 2 

4BxB: KtxE 9B<B B<B 

5 Q— K 4+ Kt— K 2 10 Q— B 8 Bmifpm. 

AdTontoKe is beantifallr taken of Bliiok's retarded derelopment 
and the immofailitr? of hia Queen foF effeotire defenoe. He ie pre- 
vented from C&atling (except at a. loss) by White's first BBoriflo* g and 
by the secood oue^ B x B — he is prevented from eatobliBhing » 
defenoe to hia King, when CsBtling i» no longer feaiible. An etoep- 
tioiully flue oambiiilitiou, 
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The opening is evidently the most indeterminate and specu- 
lative part of Chess. It is in the opening that strategy, as 
distinguished from mere tactics, is displayed ; or that the 
general plan of campaign is outlined, and its basis laid in 
operations nearly independent of those of the enemy. In the 
beginning the relations of opposing forces are vague and 
shadowy. Attack and defence are at a minimum. There is 
no pressing obligation, nothing in the way of necessity, 
dictating particular action in this direction or that, as there 
is when the game assumes a character, and definite issues of 
more or less gravity are at stake. Submit even the most 
complex of the foregoing specimens of combination to a dozen 
skilful players, and there will be no difference of opinion as to 
the proper course of procedure from first to last. Tell them 
White or Black is to move, and they agree directly as to what 
is best to be done, and carry on the winning play without 
hesitation, even though none of them may have seen that 
particular position before. There will be something tangible 
to their common chess intelligence in the gist of the subject, 
bringing them all to one point of view, and, as it were, to one 
action from one state of mind. They will see at once that 
something is to be done ; their general knowledge of Chess 
will suggest what that thing must be, and, this discovered, 
nothing remains but the mechanical adjustment of the means 
to the end. Suppose, however, this process reversed. Let 
experiment be made of what will happen, in order that we 
may then see if it be the thing we would have, and difficulty, 
if not disappointment, will never fail. 
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Position, salient, tangible position, does not exist preTious 
to the opening, and of a dozen skilful playera not any two 
may agree as to the first two moves in the game. They may 
everyone diflfer from every other, and each be right — for all 
the proof possible to adduce to the contrary. The business in 
the opening is to evolve general position, from which parti- 
cular positions, advantageous and the revei*se, may be respec- 
tively derived and excluded. In this the player's judgment 
is his only safe guide, and this judgment is, of course, the 
product of his understanding of Chess as a whole. The player 
must have some notion of what it is he wants if he is to 
recognise it when actually under his hand and eye on the 
plain before him; and the more so must he have some -notion 
of his object if he is to make adequate arrangements and 
dispositions to attain it. Otherwise he works in the dark 
— his moves are by guess or by rote. 

Though first in point of time, logically the opening comes 
last. No true knowledge of it is possible independently of a 
fair knowledge of its logical antecedents, the middle game 
and end. The method of all but one of a thousand, in the 
scientific pui-suit of Chess, is to proceed from a knowledge of 
the moves — the mere nomenclature— to a study of the game 
in the most abstruse and diE&cult of all its aspects. The 
simple elements and fundamental laws of chess operation are 
slurred over, or wholly ignored, in favour of analyses wbich 
cannot possibly be understood without perpetual reference to 
them, and which could well be spared if those elements and 
laws were only clearly and fully known to the student. An 
immense waste of time and labour results in little progress 
— and that little perhaps of a wrong sort. This not only 
because the opening of the game is not a proper subject for 
separate study by the tyro, but also because the compilers of 
books ostensibly dealing with the opening either cannot or 
will not discriminate. Wheat and chaff is all good grist; 
even thistles may be gi*ound into favour. 

Aside from actual play with a really strong player — ^and 
the stronger the better — the best way to study the opening is 
incidentally, in playing over fine games, annotated by some 
competent authority. The approved forms may be thus 
acquired with less conscious effort than might be expended 
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on an '' analysis " of some radically defective '^ Gambit/' as 
written out by its " inventor " in a book. The value of 
analysis in the opening depends upon the value of the judg- 
ment of the analyst. If we go two moves deep in a game we 
get thousands of possible positions ; two moves further, and 
millions claim attention. Comparatively few of these are 
good. Very well. The vast mass may and must be excluded. 
But the question is, Which ? This is for the judgment of the 
player to decide. 

It cannot be said that there is any absolutely best way of 
opening the game, either for the attack or the defence— or 
that there are not a million ways equally good within the first 
half dozen moves. There is really nothing known about it 
which anybody has as yet been able to tell. Quot homines^ 
lot senientia% and everyone may well open his game as he 
likes — within limits. The player is free to take up his pre- 
liminary position, perhaps for two moves, perhaps for a dozen, 
according to his mind and the mind of his adversary at the 
time. But when the forces meet, when there is collision at 
some important point, all is changed. The plans of each, the 
movements of each, are questioned and opposed ; strategy 
gives way perforce to tactics — the real battle is begun and 
the opening forgotten. 

As a matter of fact, it may be observed, the opening has 
often small part or lot in the final issue between very skilful 
players. Each endeavours to deploy his forces in his own 
way, but keeping parallel with his opponent, and in equal 
readiness for decisive action. Ooznpromise results, in which 
the mental attitudes or styles of the players are prime factors ; 
whence proceeds play by each which neither would think of 
adopting in other circumstances, or against another and 
different opponent. Absolutely, considered by itself, such an 
opening wiQ be questionable. Nevertheless, if the occasion 
be an important one, the first dozen or twenty moves in the 
game will be gravely enshrined in the books some years later, 
and marked good or not, according to the event. That which 
was a mere coincidence will be assigned as a cause, and play 
dependent upon exceptional conditions for its validity, will be 
given as worthy of general regard. This is the great draw- 
back to imitation, or memorizing in the opening. Of the 
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immense possibilities there at hand, a few series, accepted by 
ten thousand experienced minds, may be taken in this way, 
without original thought, and no ill consequence result. 
Something, indeed, must be taken on authority at the outset, 
that a beginning may be the more easily made. But no time 
should be lost. Let the stereotype be examined and verified 
at the earliest possible moment, proved and assimilated 
with the general text of the player's Ohess, that this may be 
uniform and consistent throughout. 

Where there is departure from principle by both parties, 
then he who transgresses last usually comes off worst. But 
principle may be violated in spirit while observed in form. 
Fallacy allowed as valid strongly tends to become so, and to 
prove even more conclusive than if wholly sound. Hence the 
importance of avoiding and detecting the first weakness — of 
excluding it from your own play and discovering it in that of 
your opponent. In the case of master players, a slight initial 
error, imperceptible to others, will permeate the remainder of 
the game. The error, fully appreciated by both, will at once 
affect the play of each, giving it a character and complexion 
inexplicable, so long as the cause is ignored. The one 
endeavours to escape the penalty of his error, the other to fix 
it and drive it home. Li the struggle lesser interests are 
ignored, and principles are subordinated to expediency, which 
is then, in truth, the only principle from which neither player 
can appeal. After all, the moves made on the board are but 
the merest index to the total operations in the player's mind 
— are, to the real contest, somewhat as the dial and pointers 
of the clock are to the complex movements within. Boutine 
play, be it never so principled and regular, will not do against 
play with thought in it, breathing the mind and spirit of the 
player. This is of the essence of Ohess. It is thought in 
action, and opposed immediately to thought with present and 
future intentions ; not a reminiscence or revival of the past, 
in which memory reigns supreme, and the thought of others 
will serve if you have none of your own. 

There are, perhaps, five score different ''openings,'' so 
called, tabulated in the books, from the German Handbudi 
downwards ; and of these five score, at least four score and 
ten might be dispensed with. If a player can open hia 
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game well, and knowingly well, in half a score ways, he can 
do BO in a hundred. In this matter concentration is above 
all things necessary. A few, the great root openings, 
dominate all the rest. If these few be really understood, no 
time need be wasted over the others. The player will know 
them, and what to do with them, when he happens to meet 
them, though their titles, and those of their latest inventors, 
may not be within his knowledge. 

The nomenclature of the established openings is arbitrary, 
and their classification defective. In the following games the 
prevailing usage in both respects is adhered to ; and if, now 
and again, the same opening is given different names, then 
either will equally answer. The division of openings into 
Regular and Irregular is faulty. They are all regular, only 
no inventors have as yet claimed the latter and honoured 
them with names. 

Oames are spoken of as " close " or *' open," but without 
much exact meaning. All true Gambits, and those in which 
the issue is cast upon some partial engagement of force in the 
beginning, are open games. Those in which the entire force, 
as nearly as may be on each side, is mobilised with a view to 
strategic advantage before any positive engagement is offered, 
are close games. Most of what are called Irregular are of 
this class. These are vastly the more difficult for several 
obvious reasons. But many open games, so called, may take 
the shape of close ones ; and few close games there are which 
do not sooner or later become open. The French Defence, 
the Russian or Petroff, the Spanish or Ruy Lopez, even the 
Italian or Giuoco Piano, with others, may be either close or 
open, according to the resultant design and will of the players ; 
and an Irregular, founded on close lines, may speedily become 
as open as the Muzio or Evans' itself. The tendency of early 
unexchanging movements of the Pawns is to produce close or 
strategic play. The formal attack in any game, say the Giuoco 
Piano, being properly met, close or open play may follow — ^as 
both or one of the players may determine. In general, an 
open game is that in which there is decisive attack — by either 
party — mainly based upon the original position ; and a close 
game is that in which the original position is greatly modified 
before any such decisive action occurs. 
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Also, the division into Gambits and not Gambits is often 
misleading. The Scotch Game may or may not be a Gambit 
— in these days it usually is not. So with the Vienna Oame, 
In the Queen* s Gambit a couple of Pawns are exchanged at 
the outset, but that hardly constitutes a Gambit. In a true 
Gambit there must be a real surrender of force, not to be 
recovered in the process of mere development. This sort of 
Gambit is, however, now rarely met with in serious play» and 
therefore very few examples of it can be included in the 
present work. 

The conditions governing the selection of the games given 
were, — (1) that the form of opening should in every case be 
a model of its kind; (2) that each game should be well 
played on both sides ; ami (o) that it should possess some 
point of interest in direct and expansive illustration of 
previous topics, or of the general principles of Chess. More- 
over, as with the positions in Oombination, there was the 
general condition that each should be from a match or 
tournament of the highest class contested since the year 
1881. Where, as in a few instances, these conditions 
partly fail, this will be found set right in the notes, to which 
the attention of the reader is finally and particularly directed. 



{International Tournament , Berlin, 1881.) 
KING'S KNIGHT'S GAMBIT. 



White. 


Black. 


. TSGHIOOUIN. 


Db. C. Sohmid. 


1 P K4 


P K4 


2 P— K B 4 


PxP 


n Kt— K B ;] 


P KKt4 


4 B— B4 


B— Kt2 


5 P Q4 


P— Q8 


(] Castles 


P— KR8 


7 P B;3 


Kt— K2 



7 . . . . Q — K 2 is a much better move. The King 
Knight is wanted at K B 3 for the defence in this open- 
ing. But 7 . . . . Kt — K B 3 is not very good. E,g,, 7 . . . . 
Kt— K B 3; 8 P— K 5 !, PxP; 9 Q— Kt 8, Castles; 
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10 KtxP, Q— K sq; 11 Kt— Kt 6, P— Kt 4 (the only wav to 
save the exchange); 12 BxP, Q— K 5; 13 Kt— K 5, and 
White has a fine game. 13 KtxB would be bad, as in that 
case Black would have a strong attack springing from 
13.... B — Et 2. See game Blackbume r. Mason, in which 
this play occurs. 

8 P— K Kt 3 

The correct reply to 7 . . . Kt — K 2. Black cannot afford 
to open the Bishop file on his King. 

.... P — ^Kt t) 

1) Kt— B4. P— B 6 

10 Kt— R 3 

The first player can almost venture upon the sacrifice of 
the Knight. As, 10 KtxP, PxKt; 11 QxP. Castles; 
12 BxP+, K— B sq ; 13 Q— B 5, Kt— Kt sq; 14 Kt— B 3, 
and will probably gain another Pawn at least. If 12 ... . 
K— R 2 ; 13 Q— B 5, Kt— Kt sq ; 14 Kt— B 3, Q— K 2 ; 
15 BxKt+, BxB; 16 B— B 7, and should win. The 
possibility of such things condemns Black's seventh move. 

.... Castles 

1 1 B— B 4 Q Kt— B 3 

12 P— B 3 ! Kt— B 4 

He should back up the Knight Pawn without delay, so as 
to be able to prevent B — B 6 a move or two later. 

13 Q— Q 2 KtxB 

14 KtxKt P— KB4 

15 B— B 6 Kt— Kt 3 

A safe-looking manosuvre. Yet it seems 15 . . . . K — B 2 
would be safer. Suppose, 15.... K — ^B 2 ; 16 BxB, 
KxB; 17 Q— Kt 5+,Kt— Kt3; 18QxBP, KtxKt;and, 
with .... B — B sq in prospect, he is none the woi-se. 

16 Kt— B5 

This perhaps was not considered by Black in playing 15 
. Kt— Kt 3. 

.... BxKt 

17 PxB Kt— Bsq 

18 BxB KxB 

19 PxP PxP 
A decisive failure. The open file here created speedily 
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proves fatal. 11) ... . P — ^E B 3 would still give him a 
playing game. 

20 Q— B 4 R— K Kt sq 

21 QR— Ksq 

To prevent the escape of the King, an important considera- 
tion always in a position of this nature. If Black could 
cross over to the Queen side all would be well with him. 

.... K — R 2 

22 K— B 2 R— Kt 4 

23 Rr—R sq+ K— Kt 2 

24 P— B 6+ 

Or, still more forcible, 24 R-K8!, QxR; 25 QxR+, 
Kt-Kt3; 20 P— B6 + , K~Kt sq; 27 E-R8-hI, and 
mate is obvious. 

.... I K— Kt 8 

25 R— R7 

A fine finish. If 25 ... . KxR; 26 QxR, Kt— Kt3; 
27 R— R sq +, K— Kt sq ; 28 R— R 8+, KxR ; White 
mates in two moves. 

.... QxP 

26 R— R 6+ KxR 

27 QxQ+ Kt— Kt3 

28 R — ^R sq4-, and wins. 

{Cluiutagonal Tournament, London, 1892.) 

KING'S KNIGHT'S GAMBIT. 
White. Black. 

J. H. Blaokbubne. Jab. Mason. 

1 p_K 4 P— K 4 

2 P— KB4 PxP 

3 Kt— K B 3 P— K Kt 4 

4 B— B 4 B— Kt 2 

5 P—Q 4 P— Q 3 

6 Castles P— Z R 3 

7 P— B 3 Kt— K B 3 

Inferior to 7 Q— K 2 or 7 Kt to Q B 3. See 

game Tschigorin v, Schmid regarding 7 . . . . Kt— K 2. 
8P— K5I PxP 

9 Q— Kt 3 Castles 

lOKtxKP Q— Ksq 
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10 B— K3; llBxB, PxB; 12QxP+, K— R2; 

13 Q — ^B 5+9 und White can draw if he likes. Or, instead of 
12 QxP+, he may play 12 QxKt P with advantage. 

11 Kt— Kt6 *P— Kt4! 

12 BxKtP 

The only move to save the Piece. But this it does 
effectually enough, and Black has lost his Pawn. 

.... Q— K 5 

13 Kt— K 5 

If KtxR the following would not be improbable : — 13 Kt 
XB, B— Kt2; 14 R— B 2, Kt— Kt 5; 16 Rr—K 2, BxP+ ; 
16PxB, QxQP+; 17K— B sq, KtxP+; 18 K— K sq, 
P— B 6 ; 19 B— K 3, Q— R 5+ ; 20 B— B 2, PxP, &c., 
Black winning. 

.... B — Kt 2 

14 Kt— B 3 Kt— Kt 5 

15 B— K sq Q— Kt 3 

16 B— K2 Q_QB3 

17 B— Q3 Kt— B3 

Necessary to prevent B — K 4. Also having in mind the 
practicability of ... . P — ^Kt A. By his next move White 
guards the weak spot, giving his Knight freedom of movement 
to K 5, if advisable. 

18 Q— B 2 Q Kt— Q 2 

19 Kt— R 3 Q B— K sq 

20 B— Q 2 P— R 3 

21 RxR RxR 

22 R— K sq 

Relying upon his superior strength on the Queen side. 
The Pawn position would be lost for Black. 

.... R X R ch 

23 KtxR Q— K3 

24 B— B 4 Kt— Q 4 

25 Q— Q 3 Q Kt— B 3 

26 Q Kt— B 2 B— K B sq 

27 Q— K 2 Kt— K 5 

Therefore he cannot exchange indiscriminately, else .... 
Q X Q would be all right here. 
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28 Kt— B 8 B— Q 3 

29 B— B sq P— Q B 4 

30 Kt— Q 2 Kt X Kt 

30 ... . P — K B 4, besides being hazardous in itself » 
would probably lead to the loss of the Queen Book Pawn, 
after 31 P— Q B 4, and 32 Kt— Kt 3. The Black Queen 
holds her ground next move, rather than yield the open file. 

31 BxKt K— Bsq 

32 QxQ PxQ 

33 Kt— K sq K— K 2 

34 Kt— Q 3 Kt— Kt 3 

35 B— Kt 3 B— Q 4 

36 BxB PxB 

This greatly strengthens the Queen side, and reduces the 
position to a draw — on its merits — though a di£Scult one. 

37 P— Q Kt 3 P— B 5 

38 K— B2 PxP 

39 PxP Kt— Q2 

40 K— B 3 

White conducts the remaining operations with great skill. 
In reply to this move the Black King perhaps ought to go to 
K 3 — but still there is no harm done. 

.... K — ^B 3 

41 P— B4 PxP 

42 PxP K— B4 

42 



P — ^B 4 was the obvious 


VI/KfO\J 

move 


to draw. 


43 P B 5 ! 




B— K2 


44 B— Bo! 




p_Kt 5+ 


45 K K2 




K K5 


46 BxP 




P B6+' 


47 PxP 




PxP+ 


48 K— Q 2 




KxP 


49 P B6 






An uncommon termination. 


The Knight cannot be saved, 


else the Pawn Queens. 






• • • • 




B— Kt4 + 


50 K— B 2 




Resigns. 
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{International Tournament, Berlin, 1881.) 
MUZIO GAMBIT. 



White. 


Black. 


S. WiNAWER. 


A. WiTTEK. 


1 P K4 


P K4 


2 P— K B 4 


PxP 


3 Kt K B 3 


P KKt4 


4 B— B4 


P Kt 5 


n Castles 


PxKt 


6 QxP 


Q— B3I 


7 P Q3 


B— R3? 


8 Kt— B 3 


Kt— K2 


9 BxP 


QxB 


10 BxP+ 


K— Q sq ! 


11 QxQ 


BxQ 


12 RxB 


QKt B 3 


13 QR— K Bsq 


P Q3 


14 P KR3? 


Kt— K 4. 



The surrender of the Knight at move 5, and its acceptance^ 
constitutes the Muzio Ganibit, a variation of the King*8 
Gambit about as favourable as any other to the first player. 
It is the most brilliant of all the openings, a Gambit witbin a 
Gambit, pelding an intense attack, but one which in the 
nature of things is unsound. The time gained is not equiva- 
lent to the force surrendered. But these two elements are 
80 immediately and sharply contrasted in the attack and 
defence of the Muzio, as to make its study of considerable 
disciplinary value. 

Black's sixth move .... Q — ^B 3, is the basis of what is 
now looked upon as the strongest or simplest defence. 
Another line of play also good is this : — 6 .... Q — K 2 ; 
7 P—Q 3, P— Q 3 ; 8 BxP, B— K 3 ; 9 B— Kt 5, Q— Q 2 ; 
10 Kt— B 3, Kt— Q B 3 ; 11 Kt— Q 5, B— K 2, &c. Or, 

6 Q— K 2; 7 QxP, Q— B 4+ ; 8 P—Q 4, QxB; 

9Q_K5+, Q— K3; 10 QxR, Q— K Kt 3 ; 11 Q— K 5+ 
B— K2; 12 QxP, Kt— Q B 8; 13Q— B4, KtxP; 14 
Kt— B 3, P— Kt 3 ; 15 B— B 2, B— Kt 2 ; 16 B— K 3, 
Kt — ^K 3, and Black is safe enough. But this may be varied 
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almost indefinitely, and it is so easy for Black to go wrong 
that the defence based on 6 ... . Q — E 2 has long been 
abandoned in favour of that springing from 6 . . . . Q — B 3. 

White's seventh move is no more satisfactory than P — K 5, 
which fails :— 7 P— K 5, Q X P ; 8 P— Q 3, B— R 3 ; 9 B— Q 2, 
Kt— K 2; 10 Kt— B 3, Q Kt— B 3 ; 11 Q R— K sq, 
Q — E B 4 !, and the attack will not compensate for the 
missing Enight. For a long time Black's best move here 
was thought to be 11 .... Q — B 4+ ; but the late Louis 
Paulsen, in the course of his investigations of this among 
other openings, has shown 11.... Q — E B 4, reserving the 
check, to be the coup juste. Throughout the endless com- 
plications resulting from the nature of the position, Black's 
policy should be one of caution — and exchange. The attack, 
under this treatment, will exhaust itself soon, if not main- 
tained by further sacrifice ; and in the end, and in every 
case, the superior force should take the lead. 

Two probable continuations may here be given : — 1 2 R — ^E 4, 
Castles ; 13 BxP, B — Et 2 [this Piece is wanted for defence 
of the Eing] ; 14 Q— E 2, P— Q 4 ; 15 BxB P, Q— Et 4 ; 
16 P— E R 4, Q— Et3; 17 EtxP, EtxEt; 18 BxEt, 
B_B4; 19 Q R— E B 4, B— E 3; 20 BxB, PxB; 
21 R— E 4, RxR+; 22 ExR, R— B Bq+; 23 E— Et sq, 
Et — Q 5, &c., and Black is to be preferred. And, 12 Et — Q 5, 
K— Q sq; 13 B— B 3, R— E sq; 14 Et— B 6, R— -B sq; 
15 P— E Et 4, Q— Et 3 ; 16 P— E R 4, P— Q 4 ; 14 BxP, 
BxP; 18QxB,QxQ; 19 EtxQ, R— E Etsq; 20B— B3, 
P — E B 4, and should win. 

Because of its recognised unsoundness, this interesting 
opening is rarely adopted in important contests, for in such, 
winning play and not brilliant play is the first object proposed. 
The insufficiency of the Muzio is prejudicial to all the King's 
GambitSf as restricting the attack, consequent upon the sacrifice 
of the Pawn at the second move, within far narrower limits 
than would be the case if the Enight could be safely 
abandoned. The moral effect of the defeat of this brilliant 
onset is more or less against all (Gambits, and goes far to 
account for the neglect of the old-time ingenious and 
dashing style, in more modem or present day Ohess. But to 
return in comment on the actual game. 
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Black's seventh move should be ... . P — Q 4 rather than 
... 6 — R 3. As his opponent plays, the Gambit Pawn 
cannot be successfully maintained, and it is better to modify 
the defence, and give up the Pawn for the sake of a more 
rapid development. 7 . . . . Kt — 6 8 is also a good move, 
with the like design. After this error Black has some diffi- 
culties. White can play 10 QxQ and 11 BxB, subeequently 
doubling the Books, with good effect. At move 14 Black 
should take advantage of P — K E 3, by ... . Kt — Q 5 ; and 
to prevent this White should have played 14 Kt — K 2. 
E.g., 14 P— K E 3, Kt— Q 51; 15 Q E— B 2, B— K 3 ; 
16 BxB, KtxB; 17 E— B 7, P— B 3 ; 18 Q E— B 6, 
K — Q 2, &c. But 14 Kt — K 2 would by no means give 
White the better game — and the merits of the Muzio are no 
longer in question. 

15 B— Kt 3 Q Kt— Kt 3 

16 E— B 7 B— Q2 

17 P— Q 4 Kt— B 3 

18 Kt— K 2 Kt— E 4 

19 Kt— Kt 3 KtxB 

20 EPxKt B— Ksq 

21 E— Kt 7 Kt— B sq 

No doubt to prevent White from playing Kt — ^E 5 and 
Kt — ^B 6. Black defends with patience, and it is needed, as 
he has now none the best of the affair. 

22 E— B 6 

Keeping the Knight from K 3. If 22 P— Q 5, the 
Knight would eventually post himself at K 4 with advantage. 
All this time Black is intent upon getting his Eook into 
action without incurring material loss. 

.... P— Q B 4 ! 

23 Kt— K 2 P— E 5 1 

24 PxP BxP 

25 Kt— B 4 K— B sq 

Obviously Black could hardly be expected to capture the 
Pawn. 

26 P— B 3 E— E 8+ 

27 K— E 2 E— K 8 

28 Kt— Q 5 B— Q 2 

o2 
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Much better than 28 ... . Kt — Q 2, as in that case 
29 B — K 6, threatening 30 B X B P, and other things, might 
follow. 

29 QB— B 7 BxP 

30 Kt— K 7+ 

Attack and defence are well met. This all but enables 
White to equalise matters, a gain of some sort appearing 
certain. 

.... K — Q sq 

31 Kt— Kt8! Kt— K3 

Very pretty indeed ! The forced reduction breaks the 
attack and leaves bim with a winning numerical superiority. 

32 BxB+ K— Bsq 

33 Kt— B 6 

There is nothing better. If 33 K B — K 7, then 33 ... . 
BxKt; and if 34 BxP+, KtxB; 35 BxB, K— Q 2, and 
the Piece would be too much for the two Pawns. 

.... KtxB 

34 BxKt B— K 7 

35 KtxP BxP 

36 P—E 4 

36 Kt — ^B 6, so as to be able to defend the Bishop Pawn 
with Book, would be better for mere defence, but would 
hardly avert ultimate defeat. Pushing on at' once gives him 
a fighting chance. 

.... B— QB7 

37 P— B5 BxP 

38 Kt— B 6 B— Q 6 

39 B— Kt 8+ BxB 

40 KtxB BxP 

41 K— Kt3 B— Q81 

42 K— Kt 4 K— Q 2 

Black brings his King into play so as to have the necessary 
force, for all eventualities, against the Queening of an adverse 
Pawn. He makes assurance doubly sure. 

43 K— Kt 5 K— K 3 

44 Kt— B 6 P— B 4 ! 

45 P— Kt 4 P— B 5 

46 Kt— B 5 P— B 6 

47 Kt— K 3 P— Q 4 ! 
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48 K— Kt 6 P— Q 5 

49 KtxR P— B7I 

50 Kt— B 2 P— B 8 (Q) 

51 Kt— R 3 Q— B 7+ 

52 K— Kt 7 Q— B 2+ 

53 K— R 6 K— B 3 

54 P— Kt 5+ K— B 2 

55 P— Kt 6+ K— B 3, and wins. 
The foregoing may be taken as a fair illustration of the 

Muzioj both in attack and defence. In all Gambits, it seems 
natural to assume, the first player is more or less prepared for 
the hazard, else he would not propose it ; while his adversary 
may not be so prepared, and yet, being challenged, and 
chivalrous, will accept rather than decline. This is why the 
Gambit player so often succeeds. Theory may be dead 
against him. In actual practical readiness is his com- 
pensation. 

As may be noticed, when the Knight is attacked on the 
fourth move in the game just given, there is no obligation to 
abandon it, but it may be played to K 5. If so, then we 
have another interesting variation called the Salvio Gambit, 
in which the advantage also rests with the defence: — 

SALVIO GAMBIT. 
White. Black. 

1 P— K 4 P— K 4 

2 P— KB4 PxP 

3 Kt— K B 3 P— K Kt 4 

4 B— B 4 P— Kt 5 

5 Kt— K5 

Now Black can proceed in many ways, but his best course 
is to counter attack immediately ; as advocated by the leading 
Vienna players of to-day. 

.... Q— Ro-f 

6 K— B sq Kt— Q B 3 
Compelling White to press his attack. This, not being 

decisive, will exhaust itself, while the counter attack will 
remain. 7 KtxKt is unfavourable, as bringing another 
adverse Piece — ^the Queen Bishop — into action. Then he 
will take the Pawn with either Knight or Bishop : — 
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{ 


:a). 


7 KtxBP 


B— B4I 


8 Q— K sq 


P Kt6 


9 KtxB 


B B7 


10 Q— Q sq 


Kt— B3 


11 P_Q4 


P— Q4I 


12 PxP 


B— Kt5 


13 B— K2 


QKtxP 


14 BxB 


KtxB 



threatening .... EtxP-H^ ^m winning with no diffictdty. 
White's 7 Kt X B P allows an overwhelming accumulation of 
force against his King's position, in some such manner as 
shown, even if he refuses to take the Book at moye 9 or 
later. Often the Black Pawn may go to B 6 with great efPect, 
and, in general, the second player's aim should be to make 
that move, if he cannot get at the Book Pawn, or in a position 
to play .... Kt — ^B 7-|-, as in this particular instance. 

(B). 



7 BxP+ 


K K2 


8 KtxKt+ 


QPxKt 


9 B— Kt3 


Kt— B3 


10 P— Q 3 


Kt— B4 


11 Q Ksq 


P Kt 6 !, 



and Black 
will play out his Bishops, following perhaps with . . . Q B — 
K B sq, with the superior game. Evidently in this version of 
the Gambit, White's attack is a false one, and his prospects 
dubious from the beginning. 

Other variations of the King* 8 Knight's Gambit are those in 
which White anticipates 4 . . . . P — ^Kt 5 by advancing 4 P — 
K B 4, instead of playing out his Bishop, as in the game 
Steinitz v, Zukertort, next following. 



{International Tournament, Vienna, 1882.) 

KIESEEITZKY GAMBIT. 

White. Black. 

W. Steinitz. J. H. Zukbbtobt. 

1 P— K4 P— K4 

2 P— KB4 PxP 
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3 Kt— K B 3 P— K Kt 4 

4 P— K R 4 P— Kt 5 

5 Kt— K 5 

The Kieseritzky is a variation of the King's Knight's 
Gambit, with the object of avoiding the usual sufficient 
defences, especially those in counter attack so frequently 
arising from 4 . . . . P — Kt 5. White plays adventurously, 
and so, perforce, does his adversary. But, as in all cases of 
Gambit attack, the defence rests on surer ground, and is the 
more likely to succeed. If 5 Kt — Kt 5, we have another 
variation, with the like intent, called the Allgaier GavibiL In 
this Black assails the Knight — 5 .... P — K R 3 — where- 
upon, having no escape, it is sacrificed for the Bishop Pawn, 
and a violent attack follows. However, as in the Muzio, the 
Piece proves too much ; and, after considerable trouble, Black 
emerges with a winning game. 

Kt— KB3 



• • • 



5 . . . . B — Kt 2, immediately has a limiting efifect on the 
attack. As it happens, affairs turn as if this move were now 
played instead of the move of the Knight. Black gives up 
his Queen Pawn so as to shut out the Bishop, of course ; but 
the sacrifice of this Pawn is characteristic of the best defences 
to the Kieseritzky and other analogous attacks upon the 
King. 

6 B— B 4 P— Q 4 I 

7 PxP B— Kt2 

8 Kt— Q B 3 Castles 

9 P— Q 4 Kt— R 4 

10 Kt— K2 P— QB4 

To break up the centre. If White takes the Pawn in pass- 
ing, another hostile Piece comes into immediate action. There 
would be strong counter attack soon, which he could hardly 
elude by Castling on either side. Black wants to be rid of 
the Knight at K 5, so as to have the file more open for one 
of his Rooks. 

11 P— B3 PxP 

12 PxP Kt— Q2 

13 KtxKt 
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13 KtxKt P would lose a Piece. The situation is already 
much in favour of Black. 

.... BxKt 

14 Q— Q3 E— Bsq 

15 KtxP 

A misjudgment ; 15 BxP would be far better. After the 
move of the King, White's position speedily becomes un- 
tenable. If 17 BxP, or 17 B— Kt 3, then 17 . . . RxB+, 
and 18 . . . . Kt X Kt. His 18 Q— Q R 3 is to stop the check 
at R 5. There was no holding the one or other of the Pawns 
on the Queen file. 

.... R — K sq+ 

1 6 K— Q sq P— Kt 4 ! 

17 KtxKt PxB 

18 Q— QR3 BxP 

1 9 B— Q 2 Q— Kt 3 

20 B— B 3 R— K 6 ! 

21 R_K sq BxB 

22 RxR QxR 

23 PxB 

If 23 QxB, then 23 ... . B— R 5+ wins directly. The 
conclusion is admirably forced. by Black. 

.... Q-_Kt 8-1- 

24 K— Q2 QxP-h! 

25 K— K 3 R— K sq+ 

26 K— Q 4 Q— K 5+ 

27 K— B 5 Q— K 2+ 

28 P— Q G Q— K 4+ 

29 KxP Q— K 5+ 

30 K— Kt 3 R— Kt sq+ 

31 Q— Kt 4 RxQ-h 

32 PxR Q— Q6-h 

33 K— Kt 2 Q— Q 5+, and wins. 

The other great branch of the King's Gambit is the King's 
Bishop's Gambit, an opening now very seldom used. Though 
almost entirely out of fashion, it is perhaps the most solid 
and enduring of all King's Gambit attacks ; so that its 
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temporarily successful revival in some important contest 
might go far to make it popular as in former days, when 
it was a prime favourite in the Chess world. By playing out 
his Bishop on the third move, and not the Knight, the first 
player precludes the defence 3 . . . . P — K Kt 4 ; because 
if his adversary plays that move, then 4 P — K E 4 follows, 
and the reply 4 . . . . P — Kt 5, so powerful in the Knight's 
Gambit y would be worse than futile. Nevertheless, expe- 
rience — reinforcing theory — has declared against the Bishop's 
Gambit^ and until this experience is reversed, neglect will 
most probably be its portion. The following are a few of 
the leading lines of play in this hazardous opening. They 
may well be compared with those in the Knight's Gambit and 
its variations, though for reasons already stated no complete 
game can be given : — 



KING'S BISHOP'S GAMBIT. 

I. 



White. 


Black. 


1 P K4 


P K4 


2 P KB4 


PXP 


3 B B4 


P— Q41 



Black here plays a counter gambit. He may also check 
with Queen, and continue 4 . . . . P — Q 3. 

4 BxPI Q— E5+ 

5 K— B sq P— K Kt 4 

6 P— Q A B— Kt 2 

7 Kt— Q B 3 Kt— K 2 

8 Kt— B 8 Q— R 4 

9 P— K R 4 P— K R 3 

If now P — ^K 5, Black may Castle ; if K — Kt sq, he may 
play .... Q — ^Kt 3. He must be careful not to let White 
profit by opening the Rook file, and not to advance his King 
Knight Pawn prematurely. The advantage he has is slight, 
and consists mainly of prospective chances of attack on the 
opposing King, when Wliite becomes obliged to deal with the 
question of defence, after his own attack is exhausted. 
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II. 




White. 


Black. 


1 P K4 


P K4 


2 P— K B 4 


PxP 


3 B— B4 


P KB4? 


4 Q— K 2 1 


Q— B5+ 


5 K— Q sq I 


PxP 


6 QxP+ 


B— K2 


7 BxKt 


RxB 


8 Kt K B 3 


Q— B4 


9 E— K sq 


Kt— B3 


10 Kt— B 3 


K— Q sq I 


11 P Q4 


P— Q3 



12 BxP) and the game is about even. In this 
Black's third move is not commendable ; countering with 
Queen Pawn as in I. is stronger. 

m. 

1 P— K 4 P— K 4 

2 P_KB4 PxP 

3 B— B 4 Q— R 5+ 

4 K— B sq P— K Kt 4 

5 Kt— K B 3 Q— B 4 

6 P_Q 4 B— Kt 2 

7 Kt— B 3 P— Q 3 

8 P— K5 PxP 

9 P— K R 4 P— K B 3 

10 Kt— Q 5 K— Q sq 

11 K— Kt sq? Q— Kt3 

12 KtxKP Q— B4 

13 Q— R5 BxKt 

14 PxB P— QB3 

15 B— Q 2 PxKt 

16 BxQP Kt— QB3 

17 PxP B— K3 

18 BxB PxB 

19 R— KB sq QxBP 

20 BxP Q— B4+ 

21 K— R2 KtxP 

22 P— Kt 6 Kt— K B 3, and Black 
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should win. 23 QxKt or 23 BxKt is evidently bad. If 
23 B— Kt 5, then 23 .... Q Kt— Kt 5+, &c., wins. 
Finally if 23 P— Kt 7, R— K Kt sq ; 24 B— Kt 5, PxB ; 
25 RxKt, Kt— Kt 5+ ; 26 QxKt, Q— K 4+ ; 27 K— B 3, 
Q X B, dec, and White cannot save the game. In the fore- 
going, however, White would do better not to play his King 
at move 11, but to continue playing in the centre : — 

11 PxKPI B— Q2 

12 K— Kt sq Q— Kt 3 

13 PxP PxP 

14 RxR BxR 

15 KtxKtP! QxKt 

16 BxP, with chances through P— K 6 and 
Kt X P, attacking the Book. Still, as mere matter of chance, 
Black has none the worst of it. 

Another line of defence is to omit the check on the fourth 
move thus : — 



1 P K4 


P K4 


2 P KB4 


PxP 


3 B— B4 


P— Q4! 


4 BxP 





If 4 PxP, then 4 . . . . Q— R 5-f , and 5 ... . B— Q 3, 
with a good game. 

.... Kt — ^K B 3 

5 Kt— Q B 3 B— Q Kt 5 

6 Kt — B 3 Castles 

7 Castles BxKt 

8 Q P X B P— B 3, and Black will 
secure nearly as good a position as his opponent. Or 
he may play 3 . . . . Kt — ^K B 3, or he may decline the 
Gambit altogether, and have a fair defence. E,g»y 1 P — ^K 4, 
P— K 4 ; 2 P— K B 4, B— B 4 ; 3 Kt— K B 3, P— Q 3 ; 
4 B— B 4, Kt— K B 3, &c. Or, 2 ... . P— Q 4 ; 3 Px 
Q P, P X P (or he may push on, 3 ... . P — K 5, himself 
playing a gambit), &c. And so in variety almost unlimited, 
and interest without bounds. As a Gambit, the Bishop^s 
Gambit has been rightly called "great," and its all but 
universal neglect at present is certainly to be regretted. 
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{Hastings, 1896.) 
KING'S GAMBIT DECLINED. 

White. Black. 

J. H. Blackbubne H. N. Pillbbuby and 

and H. Chapha^n. H. E. Dobell. 

1 P— K4 P— K4 

2 P— K B 4 P— Q 4 

3 Kt— K B 3 

The custom of accepting the Counter Gambit , 3 P X Q P, 
P — K 5 ; 4 B — Kt 5+, &c., has thrown this move into con- 
siderable disuse. 

.... PxKP 

4 KtxP B— Q3 

5 B— B 4 

Here the game takes a most unusual turn, characterised by 
the early disappearance of the Queens. It seems to be com- 
paratively good for White. The advantage of the opening or 
formal attack remains in due proportion, however much the 
intricacies commonly associated with the Gambit may be 
missed. 

.... BxKt 

C Q— R 5 ! Q— K 2 1 

7 QxB 



It would be rather hazardous to take with Pawn. 
7 PxB, Kt— QB3; 8 B— Kt 5, B— Q2; 9BxKt, BxB 
and the forward White Pawn would be seriously insecure. 

.... ^96 x> Vb 

8 PxQ Kt— QB3 

If 8 ... . Kt— Q 2, then 9 P— K 6 of course. But 11 
.... P — B 3, implying the subsequent sacrifice, is doubtful. 
At that juncture it would probably be better to play . . . . 
Kt — ^K 2, afterwards Castling K B, The actual attempt is to 
suddenly convert an essentially defensive position into an 
attacking one. It succeeds for a time, but the end is failure. 
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9 B— Kt 5 B— Q 2 

10 BxKt BxB 

1 1 Pasties P— B 3 ? 

12 P— QKt3! PxP 

13 B— Kt 2 

The Bishop comes into very powerful action. Something 
of the sort has been in Black's troublesome prospect almost 
from the beginning. A curious feature is the continued inac- 
tivity of White Book and Knight, to say nothing of the Queen 
Pawn. Seldom do they serve so well who only stand and 

^*^^ • .... Kt— B 3 

14 BxP Castles QR 

15 BxKt PxB 

16 ExP KR— Ktsq 

17 P— Kt 3 P— K R 4 

18 R— B 4 P— Kt 4 

19 P— Q Kt 4 Rr— Q 5 ? 

20 P— Q R 3 

Not 20 P — B 3, weakening the Queen Pawn and blocking 
the most important exit of the Knight. The Rook is not 
well at Q 5, anyhow, and should soon retire. 

.... R — ^Kt 5 

21 RxR PxR 

22 K— B 2 R--Q 3 

23 K— K 3 R— R 3 

24 Kt— B3 RxP 

Recovery of the Pawn, all that could be fairly expected, 
hardly equalises matters. There is Knight against Bishop — 
and the straggling Pawns ; both very likely to favour White 
in the ending. However, 25 ... . R — ^R 6 would doubtless 
prove stronger ; as preventing, temporarily at least, the 
adverse attacking manoeuvres presently following. 

25 R— K B sq R— Kt 7 ? 

26 Kt— K 2 R— R 7 

27 Kt— Q 4 ! K— Kt 2 

28 Kt— Kt 3 B— Q 4 

29 Ktr— B 5+ K— Kt 3 

30 R— B 6+ P— B 3 

31 R— Kt 6 K— B 2 
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The best way of providing against the mate impending 
from 32 B — ^Et 7, &c. But the straggling Pawns fall imme- 
diately, and a losing ending results. 



32 RxKtP 


B— B8 


33 KtxP 


BxKt 


34 RxB 


B— B8 


35 R— K 7+ 


K Kt3 


36 K B4 


BxP 


37 P B3I 


P E4 


38 PxP+ 


BxP 


39 P Kt 4 


B— Bsq 


40 P Kt 5 


B— Q sq 


41 E^K 2 


P— B4 


42 P Kt C 


P Kto 


43 PxP 


PxP 


44 K B5 


K Kt4 


45 P Kt 7 


P Kt6 


46 K— B 6 ! 


P Kt7 


47 B K sq 


K B5 


48 K K7 


B— QKtsq 


49 E— Q Kt sq 


K Kt 6 


50 P Q4 





At last, — 50 P — Q 4, virtually the winning move ! The 
end play from 45 is worthy of close attention. Each party 
may gain a Book for a Pawn ; whereupon the remaining Pawn 
goes straight on to Queen. 

.... B— Kt 2+ 

51 K— B 6 B— Kt 3+ 

52 K— B 7 B— Kt 2+ 

53 K— Kt 6 B— Kt sq 

54 K— B 7 B— Kt 2 

55 K — ^B 8 Besigns. 

A good specimen of a /' consultation game " — i.e,, of a 
game in which more than two players taJse part, those on 
either side consulting or advising together. Sometimes two 
or more consult against one, presumably the strongest, but 
usually there is an equal number of allies on each Bide, as 
in the above instance, and others elsewhere given. 
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{Calcutta, 1893.) 

GroOCO PIANO. 

White. Black. 

B. M. Boss. BoBT. Steel. 

1 P— K 4 P— K 4 

2 Kt— K B 3 Kt— Q B 3 

3 B— B 4 B— B 4 

4 Castles 

In the Giuoco Piano, eminently a strategic or waiting 
game, Castles is such a significant declaration of intentions, 
that it should be deferred as long as prudence permits, or 
until some well-defined plan of operations has been formed. 
As a mere move to go on with, it is seldom good. It leaves 
the player less freedom of action than another, and relatively 
enlarges his opponent's possibilities, both in attack and 
defence. In this case White Castles early, and erring slightly 
in after play, is soon subjected to attack, which from the 
general immobility of his position, due to Castling, he soon 
finds himself unable to withstand. 

.... P— Q 3 

5 P— B 3 B— K Kt 5 

This is based upon the foregoing considerations. He risks 
the partial attack unduly instituted by his adversary in 
playing 6 Q — Et 3, seeing that the combination of two Pieces 
upon his King is by no means decisive ; while from the 
break up of the opposing King's position, and the amount of 
force to be brought against it, a decisive result might be 
fairly expected. 

6 Q— Kt 3 ? BxKt 

7 BxP+ K— Bsq 

8 PxB 

Were White to take the Knight, the Book would come into 
good play, and the Pawn in front of it would advance soon 
with much effect. 

.... Q— Kt4+ 

Gaining time. The following move, by threatening to take 
the Pawn checking, in a manner compels the retreat of the 
Bishop. 
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9 K— E sq Q— B 3 

10 B— E5 

For, now, suppose lOBxKt, QxP+; 11 K — ^Kt sq, 
ExB; 12 QxP, E— K sq !, and the Book will go round to 
attack the King— winning. Or, 10 QxP, QxP+ ; 11 K— 
Ktsq, Kt— B 3!; 12 QxE+, KxB; 13QxB, Q— E 61, 
and 14 ... . Kt — ^Kt 5 will win. And similarly in other 
variations in which White ventures on the capture of Pawn 
with Queen. In every case there is a serious, or rather fatal, 
division of forces. The Queen is away from her King, 
engaged in operations which prove insufficient ; and is unable 
to return for defence when those operations come to an end. 
On the next move she returns, indeed, but even then, as the 
event proves, it is too late. The adversary has already too 
firm a hold. All of which forcibly suggests error in 6 Q — 
Kt 3, and goes far to account for the loss of the game. 

.... B — Kt 3 

11 Q— Qsq Q— E5 ! 

12 P— K B 4 Kt— B 3 

13 B— B 3 PxP 

14 p_Q 4 p_Kt 4 

15 R— Kt sq P— K E 4 

Black has nothing to fear for his King, and can thus push 
on with impunity. His Queen Eook is to be easily brought 
over, and his full force directed upon the adverse King's 
position. On the other hand, White has made little progress 
in general development, and yet has no numerical advantage 
over his antagonist. This is an almost invariable sign of 
misdirected effort. Partial attacks in the opening are at the 
expense either of force or of time needed for development, 
and when they fail there must be loss, one way or the other 
-^-often in both. 

16 Q— B sq Kt— K Kt 5 

This seems better than 16.... P — Kt 5, to which the 
reply might be 17 Q— Kt 2. 

17 BxKt 

Opening the Eook file still farther increases the chanoes of 
the attack. The alternative, E — Kt 2, would not be free 
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from difficulties, of course, but they could hardly be greater 
than those following this capture. 

.... PxB 

18 Q— Kt2 BxP 

By this means another Piece is brought to bear, and the 
attack soon becomes overwhelming. 

19 PxB KtxP 

20 Kt— Q 2 Kt— B 6 1 

21 Kt— B sq I K— B 2 

Now reinforcement by the other Book is required in order 
to give mate at B 7. This reinforcement White endeaTOun, 
though unsuccessfully, to prevent. 

22 P— Kt 3 Q R— K sq 

23 B— Kt 2 E— R 2 

24 R— B sq P— B 3 

25 R— B 3 

Allowing the Rook to take the line immediately. But it 
could hardly be stopped from doing so vid K 3, with mate 
somewhat as actually happens. 

.... Q R— K R sq 

26 P — ^K R 3, and Black mated in three moves. 
26 ... . QxP+; 27 QxQ, RxQ+; 28 K— Kt 2, 
Kt — ^R 5y mate. This was neither a match nor a tournament 
game. 



(International Tournament, Dreaden, 1892.) 

GIUOCO PIANO. 
White. Black. 

J. H. Blaokbubmb. G. v. Babdslbben. 

1 P— K4 P— K4 

2 Ki^K B 3 Kt— Q B 3 

3 B— B 4 B— B 4 

4 P— B3 

4 P — Q 3 is somewhat stronger. See Mason v. Winawer. 
p. 213. This P — ^B 3 is sometimes made before bringing out 
the Bishop, or as the third move for White ; but, on general 
grounds, it is not to be commended. Black has several good 
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replies, probably tbe best being 3 . . . . P — Q 4 in counter 
attack. The attempt to form a centre allows Black to take 
tbe initiative, and bring tbe game to a practical equality 
▼ery soon. 3 . . . . P — ^B 4 is also a fairly good move for 
tbe defence. This 1 P— K 4, P— K 4; 2 Kt— K B 3, 
Kt— Q B 3 ; 3 P— B 3, &c., is often called tbe Pomiani 
Opening, and (if continued 3 . . . . P — ^E B 4) tbe Ponziani 
Counter Gambit, it baving been prominently dealt witb by 
tbat writer more tban a hundred years ago. As a rule, tbe 
second player cannot successfully attempt a Gambit, but in 
tbis case tbe negative character of 3 P — ^B 3 allows him to 
do BO in comparative security. 

. • . • xLt— U o 

5 P— Q3 

5 P— Q 4, PxP; 6 PxP, B— Kt 6+ ; 7 B— Q 2, 
KtxKP; 8BxB,KtxB; 9BxP+,KxB; lOQ— Kt3+, 
P — Q 4 ; 1 1 Q X Kt, &c., is not very good for White, though 
he prevents his opponent from Castling. This is no hardship 
to the latter. His Eang is in no danger, and soon goes into 
perfect safety, while for the rest, he has the better developed 
game. If, instead of taking the Knight at move 11, White 
checks, 11 Kt — K 5+, Black does well by playing 11 ... . 
K— K 3. and 12 ... . P— Q B 4 (in reply to 12 QxKt). 
The attack is premature, and when it falls away Black is 
usually in the better position, even if be does not come out 
with the advantage of a Pawn. This is the main reason why 
4 P — ^B 3 is questionable, its intention being tbe early forma- 
tion of a centre, which cannot be carried out with effect. 

.... P— Q 3 

6 Castles 

White should reserve Castling in tbe Giuoco Piano as long 
as safely possible. 6 B — ^K 3 is a good move. 

.... B— -Kt 3 

If 6 ... . B— K 3, then 7 BxB, and 8 Q— Kt 3 would 
be inconvenient. 

7 Ki^E3 

This Knight takes time to exchange himself for the Bishop, 
while Black masses his forces on the King side with advantage. 

. . . • ■ Jxv— Jt « 

8 B— Kt 3 Ki^— Kt 3 
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9 Kt— B 4 B— Kt 5 

10 KtxB RPxKt 

11 K— Esq 

Often a Bishop pinning a Knight may be attacked and 
compelled to exchange or retire; but here not so. If 
IIP— KR3, B— R4; 12 P— KKt 4? KtxP! ; 13PxKt, 
BxP; the White Knight could not be held after being 
further attacked by both Queen and Knight. 

.... Kt— Q 2 

12 P— K R 3 P— R 4 

Preventing 13 PxB, because in that case 13 ... . 
P X P+ would immediately lead to the recovery of the Piece, 
with evident advantage to Black. 

13 B— Kt5 P— KB3I 

14 PxB 

This is full of danger, as opening a line of attack on the 
King. It would be safer to retreat, 14 B — ^K 3. 

.... PxB 

14 ... . PxP+ ; 15 Kt— R 2, PxB; 16 P— Kt 3, 
and White would be well off, as he should easily regain the 
Pawn. Black could not bring force to bear on the King in 
time to do any harm. 

15 Kt— R 2 Q— B 3 

16 P— Kt 3 

To keep the Knight out. White is now in difficulties with 

his forces divided, as far as the defence of his King is 
concerned. 

.... Castles Q R ! 

17 PxP Kt— K2 

18 K— Kt2 P— Q4I 

19 Q— K 2 Q— Q 3 

20 B— B 2 P— Kt 3 

21 P— R 6 

If 21 PxP, KtxP. Afterwards. . . . Q R— Kt sq 
would be very strong against the position of the King. 

.... RxP 

22 Kt— Kt 4 R— R 2 

23 P— R 4 ? Kt— K B 3 

24 P— R 5 

p2 
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There is little time for counter attack such as this. It 
would be better to exchai^ge and oppose by B — ^B sq. 

.... Q— K31 

25 KtxKt Q_E6+ 

26 K— B 3 B— B sq 

Intending to give up the Queen for the two Books. Other- 
wise he might have pLetyed 26 ... . B — ^B 2. 

27 K— K3 BxKt 

28 PxKtP BPxP 

29 K— Q 2 

It would perhaps be better to attack the Queen immediately. 
Had he done so it is difficult to see how Black could have 
won the game. A move or two later the position is less 
favourable. Black's Knight and Queen Pawn being better 
placed. 

.... P— Q 5 

30 B— Kt 3 Kt— B 3 

31 E— Esq QxB 

32 ExQ BxB 

33 K— B 2 ? K— B 2 

33 ... . E — ^E 7 would be more to the purpose. White's 
previous move was not very good. The King should not 
have gone into possible check from the Knight, and was 
needed for the defence of the King Bishop Pawn. 

34 K— Q 2 P— Kt 5 

35 B— Q 5 Kt— K 2 

36 PxP E— E71 

37 K— Ksq KExP 

Black now reduces with a view to a winning Pawn ending. 

38 QxB 

38 Q X P, P X P, threatening to gain the Queen for a Book. 
In the resulting position the Queen would be no match for 
the two Books. 

.... ExQ 

39 KxE KtxBI 

40 PxP 

To avoid the Pawn ending — ^a certain loss, apparently. 
Yet 40 PxKt was the correct play, and, in all probability, 
would have drawn the game, Bladi:*s doubled Pawns being 
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disadvantageous. After 40 . . . . PxP> the White King 
could reach Q Et 3 in time to keep his adversary out ; and 
by playing on B 3, Et 3, and B 2, could force the draw. 
To do this, manifestly the only thing needed would be 
to play P — ^Et 3 whenever a Black Pawn took the square 
Et 5, closing it to his Eing. 



• • • « 


El^-Et5 


41 E E3 


Kt— B7+ 


42 K— Q 2 


Et— Q5 


43 E E3 


Et— B3 


44 P Q4 


Et— B4 


45 E B 4 


E— Q2 


46 P— Q5 


P Et4 


47 E Et 5 


E E2 


48 ExP(Et6) 


E1^B5 


49 K B5 


EtxEtP 


50 P E 6 


Et— B5 


51 P— E 5 


Kt— E6+ 


52 E E4 


EtxP, and wins. White 



must take the two Queen side Pawns, while Black will take 
all those of his adversary, and Queen his Eing Enight Pawn. 



{International Touimament, Vienna, 1882.) 

GIUOOO PIANO. 

White. Black. 

Jas. Mason. S. Wikaweb. 

1 P— E4 P— K4 

2 Et— E B 3 Et— Q B 3 

3 B— B 4 B— B 4 

4 P— Q3 

For the general difference between this and 4 P — ^B 3 see 
match game Blackbume v, Bardeleben, preceding. 

.... P— Q 3 

5 B— E 3 B— Kt 3 
Q Et— Q 2 P— K B 3 
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Unnecessary. The Knight could be brought out im- 
mediately without much fear of the '' pin ; " but a well- 
known characteristic of M. Winawer*8 play is his preference 
for the Knight as compared to Bishop. 

7 Ki— B sq Kt— B 3 

8 P— K R 3 Kt— K 2 

9 Kt— Kt3 P— B3 
10 B— Kt 3 

To avoid 10 ... . P — Q 4 and protect the Knight Pawn 
in case of the actual procedure in the text. Black's exchange 
of Bishops and opening of the file is a violation of principle, 
though, in the special circumstances, not necessarily bad 
ptT se. But it proves unfavourable later on, per accidens, as 
it were ; it would be no such violation if it did not or were 
not liable so to do. 



• • • • 


BxB? 


11 PxB 


Q Kt3 


12 Q Q2 


P QR4 


13 P B3 


P Ro 


14 B Qsq 


B— K3 


15 Castles 


Q B2 


16 Ki^R4 


P QKt4 



Intending to make the game on the Queen side, without 
Oastling. Considerations as to the open file may have 
determined this. Yet 20 ... . Castles would be a feasible 
move. 



17 B B2 


P QB4 


18 Kt(Kt 3) B5 


BxKt 


19 KtxB 


KtxKt 


20 RxKt 


Kt— Q2? 


21 Q R— K B sq 


P B3 


22 B Q sq 


P Rfi 


23 B R5 + 


K K2 


24 P Q Kt 3 


K R— K B sq 


2.5 R (B 5)— B 3 


Kt— Kt3 


26 R— Kt 3 


K Qsq 


27 B Kt 4 


Q K2 


28 B— K2 
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/ ■ ■ ■■ - ■ . . — 

The adverse Qaeen having left B 2 open for the E!ing, this 
Bishop is better here than at Et 4. Now the Queen Pawn 
advances with efiPect. 

.... K — B 2 

29 P— Q 4 I P— B 5 

30 B— Kt sq P— Kt 4 

It would be better to oppose White's previous move by 
30 .... E B — Q Et sq. The Books should combine for 
defence, and to endeavour to reduce the attacking force by 
exchange. 

31 PxBP EtPxP 

32 B— Q Et 4 

A powerful move, aside from its directly effecting the gain 
of the Pawn. 

.... Q— E3 

33 p_Q 5 Q_B sq 

34 BxP Et— B5 

To post the Enight at B 4. Black's position is very serious 
now. 

35 B— Et 5 Et— B 4 
3G Q— E 2 

To have the Queen in readiness for action on either wing, 
as well as to prevent the advance of the Book Pawn. 

.... P— B 4 

Designing to imprison the adverse Book at Et 3, the Pawn 
to be recovered at leisure. But his Eing is too much in 
question. 

37 PxP P— E5 

38 B— B 6 B— Q Et sq 

39 Q— B 5 

Black has no satisfactory reply to this move. He cannot 
allow the check at B 7, and loss of more Pawns is unavoidable. 

.... R — B 3 

40 RxEtP 

This is possible, and perfectly sound, because of the separa- 
tion of the adverse Books, and the exposed situation of the 
Eing. The combination is a remarkable one, and results in a 
clearly winning advantage for White. 

, . . , PxR 
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Somewhat better woald be 40 ... . Q — ^B sq ; but Black 
plays for the gain of the exchange. Evidently his Knight 
must interpose at the next move, else the undefended Book 
is lost. 

41 Q— R7+ Kt— Q2 

42 B X Kt Q— Kt sq 

43 R— Kt 7 + 

A pretty piece of play follows. White takes the adverse 
Queen for a Book. This is a striking example of the power 
of double check. 

.... KxB 

44 B— B 8+ 1 K— B sq 

The unfortunate position of his Books does not allow him 
to take the Bishop. 

45 QxQ BxP 

46 Q— Q 8 

White wins, of course. This threatens mate ; but even 
more effectual would* be 46 B — Kt 7+. If then 46 ... . 
K— B 2, 47 Q— B 7, or 47 Q— K 6, &c., White's way would 
be yet more easy than really happens. 

.... BxP 

47 Q— Q 7 I B— Kt 8+ 

48 K— B 2 B— Q 7 

49 Q— B 6+ K— Ktsq 

50 QxKP 

This defends the King from any attack of the Books, which 
was all that was to be feared. 

.... Q B— Kt 7 

51 B— K 6 K— B 2 

52 Q— B 4+ K— Kt 3 

53 B— Q 5 P— Kt 5 

54 PxP E~KB 7 

55 Q— B ()+ K— B 2 

56 Q — B 7+, and wins. 

Other important forms of the King's Knight* s Opening are 
the Two Knights' Defence and the Petroff or Rvssian Defence. 
The first-named is not strictly sound, being in effect a Qambit 
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offered by the defence ; but it at once gives rise to intricate 
and hazardous combinations — ^a practical point in its favour. 
Tvco Knights' Defence ;— 1 P— K 4, P— K 4 ; 2 Ki^K B 3, 
Kt— Q B 3 : 3 B— B 4, Kt— B 3 ; 4 Kt— Kt 5, P— Q 4 ; 
5PxP,Kt— QR4; 6 B— Kt 5+, P— B 3 ; 7PxP, PxP; 
8 B— K 2, P— K R 3 ; 9 Kt— K B 3, P— K 5 : 10 Kt— K 5, 
Q— B 2 ; 11 P— K B 4, B— Q 3 ; 12 P— Q 4, Castles ; 13 
Castles, and White will have difficulty in maintaining the 
Pawn. Much care will be needed in developing the Queen's 
forces. The Bishop should not be played to K 3 very soon, 
and the effect of Black's probable .... Kt — Q 4, and .... 
p_Q B 4, needs to be well kept in mind. P— B 3, P— Q Kt 4, 
Kt — ^R 3, Kt — B 4, are moves to be rightly timed — with 
exchanges when feasible. The Pawn may often be abandoned 
with advantage, if exchanges are forced thereby ; over deter- 
mination to hold it may lead to the loss of the game. The 
variations on this are many, but the foregoing is Black's most 
enduring form of attack and White's best line of defence — as 
far as known at present. But the latter may avoid all this 
by omitting 4 Kt — Kt 5 in favour of 4 Kt — B 3 {Four 
Knights' Game), or 4 P — Q 3, as in the ordinary Giuoco Piano. 
This is generally the better policy, as the Two Knights' De- 
fence is the game of an attacking player, familiar with its risks 
and prepared to take them. Compare game p. 218 following. 

The Petroff or Russian Defence is a cross between the 
French and the Giuoco PianOy and possesses no very marked 
features :— 1 P— K 4. P— K 4 ; 2 Kt— K B 3, Kt— K B 3 ; 
3KtxP, P— Q3; 4Kt— KB3,KtxP; 5P— Q4,P— Q4; 
6 B— Q 3, B— K 2 ; 7 Castles, Castles ; 8 R— K sq, Kt— 
K B 3 ; 9 B— K B 4 ; 10 Kt— B 3, &c. Or, if 8 P— B 4, also 
8 . . . . Kt — K B 3, &c., and White's isolated Pawn is liable 
to cause him uneasiness. For further example see p. 221. 

Inferior to this for Black is Philidors Dcfei\ce — the charac- 
teristic move of which is 2 ... . P — Q 3. White continues 
3 P — Q 4, and secures great command of the board forthwith. 
A thoroughly practical defence must not be too defensive. 
Force must oppose force, directly or indirectly. Ability to 
exchange or counter attack is always a valid test. Applying 
this to Philidors Defence, the result is unsatisfactory, and, 
therefore, this once favourite opening is now in little use. 
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(Hastings, 1895.) 

TWO KNIGHTS' DEFENCE. 

White. Black. 

H. E. Bird and H. N. Pillsbubt and 
A. Burn. E. Schiffebb. 

1 p_K 4 P— K 4 

2 Kt— K B 3 Ki^-Q B 3 

3 B— B 4 Kt— B 3 

4 Kt— Kt 5 

It may be remarked, 4 P — Q 3 is a safe and strong move. 
But 4 Kt — B 3 is perhaps hardly so good. To this the reply 
might be 4 . , . . KtxP. Then, whether KtxKt imme- 
diately, or 5 BxP+ and 6 KtxKt, the timely advance . . . 
P — Q 4 gives Black a fair game. A very similar thing may 
happen in the Petroff or Russian Defence, As a reply to 
4 Kt — Kt 5, the plausible 4 . . . . Kt X P would not work 
well, for White could take the Pawn, checking, and continue 
6 P — Q 4, with advantage. 

.... P— Q 4 

5 PxP Kt— QR4 

Here Black enters on the Gambit, his best course. If 5 

KtxP,then 6 KtxBP, KxKt; 7Q— B 3+,K— K3; 

8 Kt— B 3, Kt— K 2 ; 9 P— Q 4, P— B 3 ; 10 B— K Kt 5, 
P— K R3;llBxKt, BxB;12 Castles Q R, and the chances 
are decidedly with White. Countless attempts have been 
made to prove that the superior force should win (from 6 
KtxB P), but up to the present they have all come to 
nothing. The position of Black's King seems to be too much 
against him. Even if he manages to survive the direct attack, 
there is a drain of force (in the shape of Pawns) which almost 
does away with the advantage of the Piece, reducing him to 
practical equality in this respect, with position still persisting 
in favour of his opponent. 

6 B— Kt 5+ P— B 3 

7 PxP PxP 

8 Q— B 3 

Played thus, the Queen is liable to be worried over^much 
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during tbe subsequent proceedings. Hence the long estab- 
lished conclusion in favour of forthwith retiring the Bishop. 
Suppose, however, this conclusion questioned. Then, the 
opening may be considered a model of its kind ; variation 
being easy, but improvement diflScult. 

.... Q— B 2 ! 

9 B— K 2 B— Q 3 

10 Kt— B 3 Castles 

11 P— Q3 E^Ktsq 

12 Kt(Kt5)K4 KtxKt 

13 KtxKt B— K 2 

14 Kt— Kt 3 P— K B 4 

1 5 Castles B— K 3 ! 

16 B— Qsq! B— Q 4 

17 Q— K 2 P— B 4 

18 P~Q B 4 

" Creating a weakness," especially as regards the Queen 
Pawn. But some such thing must be m£ide, if a dangerously 
constrained attitude is not to become chronic, perchance fatal. 

.... B— Esq! 

19 R— K sq B— Q 3 

Here, apparently, is an excellent opportunity for ... . 
Kt — B 3, with the design of going to Q 5 at the earliest pos- 
sible moment. At any rate, it would prevent White from 
carrying out the following manoeuvres, involving a beneficial 
exchange of Bishops. 

20 Q— E 5 P— Kt 3 

21 Q— R 6 Kt— B 3 

22 B— B 3 ! K<^-Q 5 

23 BxB RxB 

24 E— Kt sq Q— R 4 

Materially equalising. But the Queen goes far afield. 

25 B— Q2 QxP 

26 B— B 3 Q— Kt 6 

27 P— B 4 Q E— K sq 

If . . . . PXP, probably Kt — ^E 5, with fair prospects. 
But the capture looks feasible, nevertheless. 
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28 R— E sq Q— Kt 2 

29 BxKt KPxB 

30 RxB RxR 

31 KtxP! B— B sq 

32 Q— Kt 5 QxP 

33 R— K B sq Q— Q 7 

34 Kt— Kt 3 QxQ P 

35 Q— Q 5+ K— R sq 
30 P— B 5 P— Kt 4 

What would be the outcome of .... P X P it is hard to 
say. The risk in permitting the advance to B 7 is obvious. 
However, the defence is sufficient — ^but no more. 



37 P B6 


Q K6+ 


38 K— R sq 


Q— K 4 


39 P— B 7 ! 


R— K2 


40 Q— Q 8 


Q— Kt 2 


41 Q K8 





Very fine. If Knight moved, the Pawn would be lost, the 
Rook being unsupported ; or rather not being a good support, 
because of the position of the King. 

.... P— Q 6 I 

42 Kt— R 5 ! Q— R 3 

43 P— Kt 4 P— Q 7 

44 K— Kt sq 

A similar ending would ensue upon K — ^Kt 2, only this 
would in a manner compel .... R— K 8 without delay. 



.... 


P R4! 


45 P R3 


P R 5 


46 R— Qsq 


R— K8 + 


47 RxR 


PxR=Q+ 


48 QxQ 


Q Q3 


49 K Kt 2 


P R 6! 


50 Q B 3+ 


Q— Q5 


51 QxP 


QxP 


52 Q Kt 2+ 


Q— Q 5 


53 QxQ+ 


PxQ 


54 K B3 


P R3 


55 K— K 4 


K— R2 
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56 KxP K— Kt3 

57K— K5 KxP 

58 K— B 5 B— Q 3 

A drawn battle. 



{St Petersburg, 1896). 

RUSSIAN (PETROFF'S) DEFENCE. 

White. Black. 

W. Steinitz. H. N. Pillbbubt. 

1 P— K 4 P— K 4 

2 Kl^K B 3 Kt— K B 3 

3 P— Q4 

Or 3 EtxP, &c., as ante, p. 217. These are the two 
favourite lines of procedure. Other moves in use are 3 B — 
B 4 and 8 Et — ^B 8, this latter running into a kind of Giuoco, 
or Four Knights* Game. 

.... PxP 

4 P— K 5 Kt— K 5 

5 Q— K2 

The following is perhaps more worthy of consideration. 
5 QxP, P— Q 4 ; 6 PxP «.p., KtxQ P ; 7 Ki^B 3, and 
Black may sufiPer from the inconvenient situation of his Knight. 

.... B— Kt5 + 

A bold counter attack, at the hazard of a Piece ; feasible 
because of White's violation of principle in 5 Q — ^K 2. 

6 K— Qsq 

If 6 P— B 3 (?) P X P I clearly he cannot venture 7 Q X Kt. 
Any other interposition would defeat his general plan. 

... - P— Q 4 
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The Knight cannot well retreat on account of 7 B — ^Et 5, 
or even 7 P — Q B 3, &c., and White hopes to gain something 
before it and the Bishop can be secured from danger. 

7 PxP e.j). P— KB 4 

8 PxP 

But if 8 Kt— Kt 5, Castles I ; 9 Q— B 4+, K— R sq; 10 

KtxKt,PxKt; llQxB, Kt— B31 or 11 B— Kt 5+, 

&c., White's Eling would be so exposed, and the force to be 
directly brought against him so great, that practically the 
Piece in hand would be scarce compensation. 

9 ktxP Ki^QBS 
10 P— Q B 3 

Again (a likely continuation), 10 KtxKt, PxKt ; 11 
P— K B 3, B— R 3 I ; 12 QxB, Kt— B 7+ ; 13 K— K 2, 
Q— K 4+ ; 14 B— K 3 ! P— B 5 ! ; 15 QxP+, K— K 2 ; 
16 Q— Kt 7+, K— B 3 ; 17 Q— B 6+, B— Q 3 ; 18 Q— B 3, 
Kt X R ; and, though White would have a couple of Pawns for 
the exchange, after 19 QxQ+) BxQ, the position would not 
be in his favour. 



■ • • • 


KtxKt 


11 PxKt 


Q— Q3I 


12 P B3 


QxP+ 


13 Kt— Q 2 





If 13 K— B 2, then 13 ... . B— K 3, &c., with probably 
decisive advantage to Black. All along here, it is evident, the 
play of the affair, the amusing business, has been with the 
latter. Thus, as by the ensuing reduction of forces the parties 
take level ground, the original intention of 5 Q — K 2 comes 
to nothing. 

.... BxKt 

14 BxB QxB+ 

15 QxQ KtxQ 

16 KxKt B— K3 

17 B— Q 3 K— B 2 
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18 K E— Q B Bq 


QB— QBsq 


19 B— B3I 


RxB 


20 KxR 


B— B 8q+ 


21 E Et41 


K— B3 


22 P— Q R 4 


P KB4 


23 P— R 5 


P R3 


24 R— Q sq 


P— R5 


25 B— Q2! 


R— Qsq 



With some notion of winning, perhaps. A little care must 
be had, the White King being so well disposed for attack upon 
the Pawns. Gould White offer to exchange, 26 R^Q B 2, 
he would stand a chance of winning. The ending is note- 
worthy. 

26 K— B 5 R—Q 4+ 

27 K— Kt 6 ! B— Q 2 ! 

28 KxP B— Kt4 

29 BxB RxR 

30 KxPI RxQKtP 

31 K— Kt 6 RxP 

32 P— R 6 R— R 7 

33 P— R 7 

Black must take immediately. Else 34 B — R 6 would shut 

ofif the Rook, and the Pawn could not be prevented from 
Queening. 

.... RxQRPl 

34 KxR K— K4 

35 K— Kt 6 K— B 5 

36 B— B 6 P— Kt 4 

37 K— B 5 P— R 6 

A drawn game. Black can push on, exchanging the two 
opposing Pawns, or he can get rid of one of them, that on the 
Bishop file, the other being useless to White for winning 
purposes. 
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(International Tournament, New Yorkj 1889.) 

GENTBE GAME. 

White. Black. 

S. LipsoHUTZ. J. W. Showaltbb. 

1 P— K4 P— K4 

2 P— Q4 PxP 

3 QxP Kt— QB3 

4 Q— K 3 P— Q 3 

The better move now is 4 ... . Kt — ^B 3. White cannot 
push on with any good to himself. E,g,, 4 . • . . Et — B 3 ; 
5P— K5, Kt^K Kt 6; 6Q— K4, P— Q4I; 7 PxP+, 
B— K3; 8B— K2, Kt^B3; 9 PxP, QxP; 10 Q— Q 
B 4, B — ^B 4 or ... . B — Q 2, and Black's superior develop- 
ment more than compensates for the missing Pawn. If, 

instead of 8 B— K 2, 8PxP, then 8 Q— Q 8+ ; 9 Kx 

Q, KtxP+ ; and 10 KtxQ, wiU give White a poor 

game, as the Pawn at B 7 must fall. 

5 Kt— Q B 3 Kt— B 3 

6 Kt— B3 

The idea of the Centre Game being to Castle quickly on the 
Queen side, and benefit by the open file, perhaps B — Q 2 
should be played here. White ought not to acquire any 
advantage from this early modification of the general plan of 
his game. 

. . • • U— K 2 

7 B— Q 3 Oastles 

8 Castles Kt— K Kt 5 

In the course of the ensuing manoeuvres Black loses no 
ground, and soon comes equal with his opponent. 

9 Q— K 2 K Kt— K 4 

10 KtxKt KtxKt 

11 Kt— Q5 B— B5 

12 B— Q 2 P— K B 4 

13 PxP KtxB 

14 QxKt QBxF 

15 Q— B 4 K— B sq 

16 P— K Kt 3 
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Q X P would be bad, because of .... Q R — ^B sq, after the 
exchange of Queens, and ultimately . . . . BxQ B P — ^thus 
planting a Book on the seyenth rank. Obviously KtxP 
would lead to the loss of a Piece. 

.... B — ^B 3 

17 KtxB QxKt 

Much less can White take the Pawn now, as ... . B — ^K 5 

or B— B 6 would follow. His move 19 P— E B 3, is 

made in riew of one of these contingencies. 

18 B— B 3 Q— Kt 3 

19 P— KB3 B— B2 

20 B— B 2 Q B— E B sq 

20 ... . B — ^E sq would be good on general principles. 
As it turns out White's play on the open file becomes of 
great importance. In his next move also Black departs from 
the fundamentals. The Pawn advance weakens his position, 
and is a bid for attack which could succeed only if feebly met 
by the adversary. A better move would be 21 ... . B---Q 2. 
After White doubles the Books the retreat of the Bishop is 
rather late. 

21 B— Esq! P— EB4t 

22 E B— E 2 B— Q 2 

23 B— E 7 ! B— B 3 

24 B (E sq)— E 3 Q— Et 4 

25 P— B 4 Q— E B 4 

He could now force the exchange of Queens, and at the 
same time bring the Bishop into co-operation with the Books, 
by ... . Q — Q 4. But he plays to win, apparently.' 

26 Q— E6 QxQBP? 

27 B— E 2 Q— Et 8+ 

28 B— E sq Q— B 7 

29 B— E 2 Q— Et 8+ 

30 B— E sq Q— B 7 

31 B— E 2 Q— Q 8+ 

32 B— E sq Q— B 7 

33 Q— B 6+ 

This fine move was open to him ever since Black's 26th 
move. It draws by force — and has winning chances. 

«... K — Et sq 

Q 
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Safer to bring the Queen to the rescue. But then he could 
not possibly win — ^White's reply being Q — ^K 6. 

34 QxP+ 

Rightly played. White now draws at least, as the Book 
can afterwards oscillate from Et 7 to K B 7, should nothing 
better be found. 

.... RxQ 

35 BxR+ K— Rsq 

36 R— Kt 5+ R— B 3 

This loses ofiP hand. The King should move first, and the 
Rook be interposed in defence of the check by White's Rook 
at K 7. £.fjr., 36 ... . K— R 2 ; 37 E— K 7+, E— B 2 ; 
38 Rx R+, K — ^R 3 ; and it seems White cannot force mate, 
as the Rook on the Bishop file interferes with the action of 
the Bishop. As he is himself in danger of mate, the game 
would be drawn. 

37 BxR+ K— R2 

38 R— K 7+ K— R 3 

39 B— Kt 7+ K— R 2 

40 B— B 3+ K— R 3 

41 R— K 6+ K— R 2. 

White mates in three moves, 1 R — Kt 7+ ; 2 R — ^R 6+ ; 
3 RxQ, mate. 



{BelfmU 1892.) 
QUEEN KNIGHT OR VIENNA OPENING. 



White. 
J. H. Blagkbubn^. 


Black. 
Jas. Mason. 


1 P K4 

2 K1^-QB3 

3 P B4 

4 BPxP 


P— K4 
Kt— KB3 
P— Q4 
KtxP 



5 Q— B 3 
The Queen Knight or Vienna Ganie. having a Gambit 
tendency, and yet capable of proceeding on more solid lines, 
by the omission of the Gambit move, P— rB 4» is a favourite 
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with many fine players. Black's 2 . . . . Kt — K 6 3 is 
probably best, as it affords coonter attaok in defence. Otber 
mores are 2 ... . 6 — ^B 4 and 2 . . . . Et — Q B 3. E.g.y 
2. . .B— B4 ; 3P— B 4, P— Q3; 4 Kt— B 3, Kt— K B 3 ; 
5 B — ^B 4, Kt — ^B 3 ; and White has some advantage in 
attack over the ordinary Giuoco Piano, because his King Book 
and Bishop Pawn come into early play, and his opponent has 
no such counter attack or excess of force as in an ordinary 
Gambit. Against 2 . . . . Kt — Q B 3 White may also play 

3 P — ^B 4, entering upon a Gambit difficult for both parties, 
but one in which Black's advantage is less than it would be 
were he not committed to the move of his Knight. Or the 
game may run— 2 . . . . Kt— Q B 3 ; 3 P— K Kt 3, B— B 4 ; 

4 B— Kt 2, Kt— B 3 ; 5 P— Q 3, Castles, 6cc. The more 

3 Kt — ^B 3 is of course good for White, in every case, and 
gives the game the solid character spoken of above. 

In the form of the game here adopted, White may play 

4 P — ^Q 3, instead of 4 P x B P, but he can secure no more 
than an equality. 5 Q — ^B 3 is a recently fashionable con- 
tinuation, but upon the whole not favourable to the first 
player. If met by 5 ... . KtxKt or 5 ... . Kt — QB 3, 
it does well enough ; but the reply 5 . . . . P — K B 4 gives 
Black a very good game. 

.... P— K B 4 

6 Kt— R3? Kt— QB3 

This, with the check following, means the sacrifice of 
a' Pawn — ^but with much justification, as presently appears. 

7 B— Kt5 Q_B5+ 

8 K— B sq B— B 4 

9 KtxP 

Better perhaps not to take the Pawn, but to play 9 Kt — ^K 2, 
so as to be able to shut out the adverse Bishop. 

. . . Oastles 

10 BxKt PxB 

11 QKt— B4 

There would be no time for 11 KtxP. After 11 ... . 
B — Kt sq, the Knight would be in danger, and there would 
be a Piece less for defence of the King. 

. • * D— — B 3-y* 
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11. .. .P—Et 4 I would win for Black. Ifl2P— EEtS? 
Q— Et 6 ! If 12 Et— E 2, P— Et 5 ; 13 Q— Et 3+, E— B sq, 
and the attack upon the White Eing shoold soon prore 
decisiye. 

12 P— Q3 QR— Esq 

13 p_K Et 3 Q— Et 5 
14E— Ei2 QXQ+ 

Again, the correct move would be 14 . . . . BxPy offering 
the sacrifice of the Enight. Suppose, 1 4 .... B X P ; 15 
PxEt, QxQ+; 16ExQ,PxP+; 17 E— Et 2, P— Et 4 ; 
18 EtxP, BxEt ; 19 Et— B 3 (a), B— Et 3 ; 20 B— B 4, 
B— E 7, A^c. If, in this, 18 Et— B 5, then 18 B— E 7 ! 
If (a) 19 Et— E 6, B— B 7+; 20 E— Et sq, BxB P+; 
21 EtxB, Q BxEt ; 22 B— E 3, Q B— Q 4 !, ftc, and Black 
would evidently have the better game. 

15 ExQ P— Et4 

16 PxEt p_Kt5+ 

17 E— Et2 PxEt+ 

18 ExP! PxP 

19 B— Esq BxP 

20 B— E 3 

From this point White's advantage is unquestionable. The 
Pawn at E 5 must falL 

B— Q 3 

21 E— Et2 

21 BxP, B— E Et 4, and the White Eing is in peril, as 
he cannot retire to Et 2 without loss. 



• • • • 


P B4 


22 Q R— Q sq 


B— Et2 


23 P B 4 ! 


QB— B4 


24 B— E B sq 


B— Bsq 


25 B B2 


QB— B2 


26 B— Q5 


B— B4 


27 BxB 


BxB 


28 Et— Q5 


BxB+ 


29 ExB 


E B2 


30 B— B4 




The exchange of Bishops 


is all needed to make victory 
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certain. The ending is interesting as an example of accurate 
play — Knight v. Bishop. 

• ... * K—— Kt 3 

31 K— K 3 B— Kt 2 

32 KxP B— B 3 

33 BxB PxB 

34 P— K Kt 4 P— Q R 4 

35 P— K E 4 B— R 5 

36 Kt— B 4+ K— B 3 

37 P_Kt3 B— B3+ 

38 Kt— Q 5+ K— B 2 

39 K— B 4 P— R 5 
40P— Kt5 PxP 

41 PxP B— Kt2 

42 P— R 5 K— Kt 2 

43 Kt—K 7 B— Kt 7 

44 Kt — ^B 5-|-,and wins. 



{St Petersburg, 1896.) 

QUEEN KNIGHT OR VIENNA OPENING. 

White. Black. 

W. Steinitz and E. Labkeb and 

M. TOHIOOBIN. H. N. PiLLSBUBY. 

1 P— K 4 P— K 4 

2 Kt — Q B 3 Kt—K B 3 

3 P— B 4 P— Q 4 

4 P— Q3 

Doubtful, as blocking the King Bishop, and otherwise not 
being in the spirit of attack in a gambit game. The reply is 
somewhat experimental, and is therefore queried, its result in 
the present case notwithstanding. Either way 4 . . . . 
P X P, or 4 . . . . B — Q Kt 5, would be very good play. 

.... P— Q 5 ? 

5 Q Kt—K 2 Kt— ^ 3 

6 Kt— B 3 B— — Q 3 

7 P— B 3 1 B— K Kt 5 
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Inyolving the loss of a Pawn, doubtless intentionally, for 
the sake of attack. Otherwise White would probably emerge 
from the opening with a strong centre, and a generaUy excel- 
lent position. 

8 PxKP BxP 

9 KtxB KtxKt 

10 Q— B 4+ P— B 3 

11 KtxP! Kt— B4 

12 B— K 3 Q— R 5+ 

13 K— Q 2 

Counter sacrifice of the exchange for another Pawn. If 
Bishop interposes, then perhaps 13 ... . Q — Kt 4, and 
there would be difficulty in holding the Pawn already acquired ; 
and also in getting the King into safety in good time. But, 
as usual in practice, the exchange proves a weighty matter. 



. . a • 


Kt— Kt 6 ! 


14 PxKt! 


QxB 


15 Q— Kt 4 


R— Qsq 


16 QxP 


Castles 


17 Q B7 





Now, 17 QxB P? E— B sql with probably 18 ... . 
BxP, and . . . . Q X B, threatening mate is avoided. Also 
17 Kt X P, Kt— B 5 + ! White's next move is chiefly to pre- 
vent dislodgment of the Knight. 

.... K B— — K sq 

18 P— Kt 4 ! R— Q 2 

19 Q_E 5 P— K B 4 

20 Q— B 5 

This, however, seems slightly ill-judged. Separation of the 
Pawns, with opening of the Queen file, is unhealthy. Time 
would not be wanting to get the Queen out of danger from 
accidental .... Kt— B 5+. Hence 20 PxP, BxP; 21 
B — K sq, &C., appears a far better continuation. 

.... PxP 

21 PxP K— Rsq 

22 R— K sq Q— R 7 

23 K— B 2 
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The Pawn must go ; 23 ... . Et — B 6-f being threatened. 
A consequence of the misplay at move 20, the mischief 
of which persists to the end. 

.... QxP(Kt 6) 

24 B— Q 2 E— K B 2 

Meaning .... BxB, with .... Q— Q 64-» ko. The 
White allies resist to the utmost, but material force is against 
them, and ultimately prevails. 



25 Kt— B 5 


BxKt 


26 PxB 


BxP 


27 QxBP! 


B (K)— K B sq 


28 Q E4! 


Kt— Kt 3 ! 


29 B— K 2 


E— K4 


30 Q Kt 4 


Q B7 



Exchanging would increase the power of the Bishops, and 
it would relieve White from considerable anxiety as to attack 
which still continues. 

31 p_B 4 R (B>— K sq 

32 K— Q sq R— K 5 

33 Q— B 3 Q— Q 5 ! 

34 Q— B 3 Kt— B 5 

But with further gain in view, reduction is quite in order. 
For several moves hereafter White's play is virtually forced. 

35 QxQ RXQ 

36 B— B 3 R (K)— Q sq I 

37 B— Q5! KtxP! 

38 B— K 7 Kt— B 5 

39 K— B2 KtxB 

40 PxKt R(Q5)XQP 

41 B— B3 R(Q4)— Q2 

All this is very admirable. There is just a winning 
superiority, which is well pressed, bringing an adyenturous 
contest to an edifying close. 

42 BxP+ K— Ktsq 

43 BxR RXR 

44 B— R r> K— B 2 
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45 P— Zt 5 


K— Esq 


46 K— B 3 


E— Qsq 


47 K— B 4 


E B2 


48 E— B5 


B— B2 


49 P— B 4 


E— B3 


50 B— KS 


P— EE4 


51 E— Q5 


E— Et2 



The Pawn could go on. A yet shorter road to riotory. 

52 E— K 4 B— K 3+ 

53 Besigns. Black takes Bishop for Book, after- 
wards playing .... K — ^Kt 3. Then, while White attends 
to the Pawn already passed, Black clears the way for the other 
one, easily going to Queen. 



(MaicK London, 1881.) 



SCOTCH GAME. 


White. 


Black. 


J. H. BLAOKB0BNE. 


J. H. ZUKEBTOBT. 


1 P K4 

2 Kt— K B 3 

3 P— Q4 

4 KtxP 


P— K4 

Kt— QB3 

PxP 

Kt— B3 



A good defence, and not so worn as that hased upon 
4 . . . . B — B 4. Cf, game Blackhume v. Mackenaie, 
following. 

5 KtxKt KtPxKt 

6 P— K5 

Hasty play. The Pawn goes on too soon. 6 B — Q 3 is 
the better move. Both sides violate a principle in the 
struggle over this Pawn ; but as Black really assumes the 
role of attacking party, he is justified. White must defend 
by Q — K 2, or abandon the Pawn — which is of course out 
of the question. 
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■ • • • 


Q— K2! 


7 Q K2 


Kt— Q4 


8 P— QB4 


B— E3 


9 P_Q Kt 3 


Castles 


10 B— Kt 2 


Q Kt4 



Making way for the Bishop. 10 ... . Kt — ^B 5 would be 
met by 11 Q — ^K 8, gaining the Book Pawn. 

11 Q— K 4 B— Kt 5+ 

12 K— Q sq Kt— K 2 1 

13 P— K B 4 Q— Kt 3 

14 QxQ 

It is well for White to exchange Queens. If Black had 
time to open the Queen file by ... . P — Q 4, he would 
have much the best of the game with the Queens on the 
field. As it is, his open Book file gives him some advantage, 
All this refers directly to White's 6th move. 

.... BPXQ 

16 K— B 2 Kt— B 4 
16Kt— Q2 KtxP 

The simpler 16 .... B X P would be stronger, as avoiding 
complications. 

17 Kt— K 4 B— K 2 

18 B— Q sq K— Kt sq 

Nor is this a good move. White should continue : — 19 P 
— K Kt 3, 20 BxB, and 21 BxP. But, intent upon other 
plans, he neglects his opportunity, and the Pawn beats him 
in the end. 

19 B— B 3 ? B— Q B sq 

20 K E— Q 3 P— Kt 4 

21 P— QKt4 Kt— Kt3 

22 P— Kt 3 

Upon examination it will appear that 22 B — Kt 3. 
attempting to regain th6 Pawn, woi:dd not effect that object. 
The reply would be 22 ... . P— Kt 5. Then the Pawn 
could not be taken on account of 23 ... . P — Q 4 1 If 
23 B— K 2, then 23 ... . B— B 5, and so on, Black 
always being able to maintain himself well. However, instead 
of the te^t move, White should rather proceed with 
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22 B — Q B 3, in hopes of getting some attack upon the King. 
The adverse Book now comes in with much force, and White 
can only defend. 



• • • • 


B— R71 


23 B— Q4 


P— Q4 


24 PxP(e.;?.) 


PxP 


25 B— B3 




25 BxP, P KB 4!, and . . 


. . RxP, w( 


for Black. 




• • . • 


P— QB4 


26 PxP 


PxP 



27 B— Kt 8q+ 

The consequence of taking Pawn with either Bishop or 
Knight may be readily traced. It would mean something 
very like the loss of a Piece. Nevertheless, the check is 
bad — or at least inferior to 27 B — ^K 3, proposing an ex- 
change of Books, and keeping pressure on the Pawn. 

.... K — ^B sq 

28 B— B 3 

If now B— K 3, Black wins a Piece. E.g„ 28 B— K 3, 
B— B4; 29 B— Q 3, BxB; 30 KxB, Kt— K 4+, and 
31 ... . BxKt. 

.... P— B 4 

29 Kt— Q2 BxP 

Black wins, with two Pawns to the good, however White 
may play. 

30 B— Q 3 B— Kt 2 

31 B— B5 BxB! 

32 BxB 

32 K X B, Kt— K 4+; 33 K— B 2, B— K 5+; 34 K— B sq, 
BxB; 35 K X B, would be a win for Black. If, in this, 

33 K— B 3 ?, then 33 .... BxKt!; and if 34 KxB, then 

34 ... . KtxP+, Ac, wins. Similarly, if 33 K-K 8. 
Every equal reduction of forces brings Black nearer to victory. 

.... B— K5 

33 B— B 7 P— B 3 ! 

34 B— Kt 6 B— K B 3 

35 B— K 6 K— Kt 2 

36 B— Q 6 B— K 7 

37 BxQB 
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The loss of a Piece was threatened ; the loss of the 
exchange is forced. 

.... PxE 

38 B— Kb 3+ K— B 3 

39 K— Qsq BxKt+ 

White has little chance after this, though the two Pieces 
mast he carefully handled against the Book. 



40 KxB 




KxB 


41 B—Kt 6+ 




K— K4 


42 ExP 




K— Q5 


43 B— Q 6+ 




KxP 


44 K K 3 




Kt— K2 


45 KxP 




K Kt4 


46 B— Q7 




P— B5 


47 E— Kt 7+ 




K B5! 


48 B— B7 




P B6 


49 K— Q3 




Kt— Q4 


50 B— Kt 7 




K B6! 


51 K— B 2 




Kt— Kt 5 4- 


52 K— Kt sq 




P — ^B 7+, and wins. 


{London, 


1882.) 


SCOTCH 


GAME. 


White. 




Bkck. 


J. H. Blagkbubne. 


G. 


H. Mackenzie. 


1 P K4 




P K4 


2 Kt— K B 3 




Kt— QB3 


3 P— Q4 




PXP 


4 KtxP 




B— B4 


5 B— K3 




Q— B3 


6 P— QB3 




K Kt— K 2 


7 Kt— B2 







Compare Scotch Game, Judd v. Mackenzie. This is scarcely 
as strong as 7 B — Q Kt 5, or even 7 B — K 2, Black retreats 
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so as to secure an open file should his opponent exchange, 
and to leave the Knight at the unfayourable point B 2, if 
otherwise. 

• • . . JB— Kt 3 

8 Q Et— B 3 Q— Et 3 

9 P— B 3 Et— Q sq 

To bring the other Enight into play, it having no good 
place to go to from E 2. 

10 Q— Q 2 Et— E 3 

11 Et— B4 P— Q3 

12 EtxB BPxKt 

1 3 B— Q B 4 Castles 

14 P— E Et 4 Et— B 3 

15 Castles Q B 

Hazardous, in view of the open file. White should proceed 
with his operations on the Eing side. 

.... Et— E 4 

16 B— E 2 Ei— B 4 

Of course 16 . . . . BxP would not answer, on account of 
the intended 17 P — ^E B 4, &c., winning a Piece. White's 
capture of the Enight might be postponed in favour of 
P — E B 4. This would also be better tiian the advance of 
the Bishop Pawn on the 18th move, as this latter seriously 
weakens the Eing Pawn. 

17 BxEt EtPxB 

18 P— E B 4 ? Et— B 3 

19 P— B 5 Q— B 3 

20 P— Et 5 Q— E 4 1 

21 B— B3 

White gets some apparent attack for his Pawn, but not 
enough. The error of leaving the Eing Pawn undefended is 
evident just here. 

.... BxP 

22 E— Et sq B— B 2 

23 Et— E 3 Et— B 4 

24 Et— Et 4 Q— E 2 

25 Q— Et 2 E— B sq 

Properly declining to take the Enight Pawn, as the open 
A}e would be full of danger, 
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26 P— B 6 Q— K 3 

27 PxP+ KxP 

28 B— Q 6 Kt^-B 5 

A move with an intention wholly ignored by bis adyersary. 
The termination is really elegant. 

29 Q— K B 2 

K 29 Ki— 6 6, Kt— K 6 ; 30 Q— K B 2, KtxR ; 31 Q— 
B 4, KtxKt ; 32 Q— B 6+, K— B sq ; 33 QxB+, Kt— 
Kt sq, and Black wins. 

.... QxBl 

30 PxQ B— B4+ 

31 Q— B 2 B— B 8+ 1 

32 KxB BxQ, and mates next 

move. 



(Match, 1880, at St, Louis, Mo., U.S.A.) 

SCOTCH GAMB. 
Wbite. Black. 

Max Judd. G. H. Mackenzie. 

1 P— K 4 P— K 4 

2 Kt— K B 3 Kt— Q B 3 

3 P— Q4 PxP 

4 KtxP B— B4 

Compare match game Blackbume v. Znkertort, also Black* 
borne v. Mackenzie, in which a different system of defence is 
adopted. 

6 B— K 3 Q— B 3 

6 P— Q B 3 K Kt— K 2 

7 B-^Kt5 

B — ^K 2 may be well played here. 7 B — ^B 4 is not so 
good because of the liability of ... . Kt — ^K 4 at a later 

•tiige. 

.... Castles 

He may exchange in the centre, 7 . . . . Kt X Kt ; 
8 PxKt, B— Kt 5+ ; 9 Kt— B 3, Q— Kt 3, Ac. White 
can hardly Castle at the expense of a Pawn ; and 10 Q — ^B 8 
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is not a very convenient more. Bat, if Us BiAop stood at 
K 2, then 10 B — ^B 3 would be open to no objection. 

8 Castles 

Or, SKtxKt, QPxKt; 9 BxB, P X B, &c., leading to 
about an even game — ^though White can in this way have a 
Knight against Bishop for the ending. 

.... P— Q 8 

The alternative is 8 ... . P — Q B 3. In that case the 
Bishop retires to B 4, and subsequently to B 2 — a very good 
square for him. 

9 KtxKt 

Doubtful. P — E B 4, leaving with Black the onus of 
disturbing the Btaius quoj is indicated at this juncture. 

.... PxKt 

10 BxB BPxB 

11 B— Q4 Q— Kt3 

12 P— K B 4 B— Kt 5 

This Piece is rather poorly placed at Et 5. It should act 
on the long diagonal. 12 ... . P — K B 4, immediately, 
would be strong, as White could not check and take the 
Knight's Pawn for nothing. 

13 Q_K sq P— K B 4 

14 P— K 5 K R— K sq 

15 Q— Kt 3 

If 15 PxP, Kt—B 3; 16 Q— Kt 3, KtxB; 17 PxKt, 
QxP, &c., Black would have the better position. A draw- 
back is that the White Knight is yet at home. Accordingly, 
Black should play 15 ... . Kt — ^B 3, and not 15 ... . P— 'B 4, 
disorganising his Pawns on the Queen side. 

.... P— B 4 ? 

16 B— B2! PxP 

17 PxP Et— B3 

18 B— Esq QB— Qsq 

19 Et— B 3 

Now the Enight need be in no such hurry. 19 B X P is a 
fair venture. Suppose, 19 BxP, R— Q 4; 20 B— Q 6, 
P— B 5 ; 21 Q— B 2 (defending Book), P— B 6 ; 22 Kt—B 3, 
and though there is some difficulty, White should be able to 
hold the Pawn with winning prospects. 
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B— Q4 

20 KtxP QBxP 

21 P— KR3? B— K7 

White should have exchanged Books first before disturbing 
this Bishop. Backed up by the doubled Rooks, the Bishop 
now goes into powerful play. Had White played 21 BxB, 
he could have won the Queen Book Pawn. 

22 QxQ PxQ 

23 P-^ B 4 P— K B 5 

24 P— Q Kt 4 

A further error. He does not see that he cannot take the 
Book Pawn at move 26 because of ... . Et — B 7. All 
the play following is of extreme difficulty. 

.... PxP 

25 PxP KtxP 

26 K B— Kt sq P— B 4 

27 B— Kt 6 B-— Q 6 

28 B— Qsq BxKt 

29 PxB BxP 

30 BxP Kt— B 7 

31 B— B 2 Kt— K 6 

Evidently Black has the advantage. But from the nature 
of the forces remaining, victory is uncertain. He must keep 
a Pawn to win. Therefore White should endeavour to ex- 
change Pawns when possible. Also, as the Book and Bishop 
are stronger in combination than the Book and Knight, 
exchange of Books should not be sought. For this reason 
White's 36th move must be condemned. 

32 K B— B sq B— B sq 

33 K— B 2 P— Kt 4 

34 B— Q 2 BxB 

35 BxB Kt— B4 

36 B— B6? BxB 

37 BxB K— B2 

38 B— Q 2 K— Kt 3 

39 B— B 5 Kt— Kt 6 

40 B— B 7 K— B 4 

41 K— B 3 Kt— B 4 

42 P— Kt4+ 
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Meeting troable half way — at least. Black gets a passed 
Pawn in consequence of this ill-advised advance. The 
Bishop should be manosuyred so as to take the Knight if 
attempting to check the King out of his stronghold, B 3. 
Then ^lack could not win ; for the Pawn position is a draw 
— ^provided White does not roluntarily move either of his 
Pawns. 

.... PxP(e./>.) 

43 BxP Kt— B5 

43 . . . . KtxB would only draw. The conclusion of 
this game is most remarkable. 

44 P— E 4 P— Kt 5+ 

45 K— K 3 Kt— Q 4+ 

46 K— B 2 K— K 5 

The King might go to B 4, and the Knight to B 4, and win 
the Pawn. 

47 B— Q 6 Kt— K 6 

48 P— R 5 Kt— B 4 

49 B— B 8 P— Kt 6+ 

50 K— Kt sq K— B 6 

51 BxP 

A last resource. But in no way was the game to be 
saved. 

.... KtxB 

52 P— R 6 Kt— B 4 

53 P— R 7 Kt— Q 5 

54 P— R 8 (Q) Kt— K 7+ 

55 K— B sq P— Kt 7+ 

56 K— K sq P— Kt 8 (Q)+ 

57 K— Q 2 Q— B 8+ 

58 K— Q 3 Kt— B 5+ 

59 K— Q 4 Q— B 8+, and wins. 

The popularity of the Scotch Game is not now what it was, 
having fallen away greatly, even within the last few yeass. 
The attack is not considered durable — or the first player 
thinks he can do more with the move in some other way. In 
its Gambit form, i.e., when White plays 4 B — ^B 4, instead of 
4 Kt X P, it is quite neglected, as being unsound. 
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{International Tmnmament, 


Berlin, 1881.) 


EVANS 


GAMBIT. 


White. 




Black. 


M. Tbchigobin. 




F. BlEMANN. 


1 P K4 

2 Kt— K B 3 

3 B B4 

4 P Q Kt 4 
P B 3 

bher svstem of defence 


P K4 
Kt— QB3 
B— B4 

BxP 
B— R4 
is based upon Ti . . . . 



For example :— 5 .... B— B 4 ; 6 Castles, P— Q 3 ; 7 P— 
Q 4. PxP ; 8 PxP, B— Kt 3 ; 9 P— Q 5, Kt— B 4 : 10 B— 
Kt 2, Kt— K 2 ; 11 B— Q 3, Castles, &c. But this has been 
found practically wanting, the attack being so strong and 
persistent. See also Mason v, Blackbume, p. 245, et seq, 

6 P— Q4 PxP 

7 Castles PxP 

8 Q— Kt 3 Q— B 3 

9 P— K 5 Q— Kt 3 

10 KtxP KKt— K2 

1 1 B— R 3 Castles 

12 Kt— K 2 

So far the opening is a model of attack and defence in this 
form of the Evans, At this point, however, Q B — Q sq is per- 
haps the stronger move. Others are Kt — Q Kt 5 and Kt — Q 5. 
The former of these is, if anything, less forcible than the text 
move, while Kt — Q 5 gives rise to something like the follow- 
ing:— 12 Kt—Q 5, KtxKt! ; 13BxKt, P— Q3; 14 QB— 
Q sq. R— Q sq ; 15 BxKt, PxB ; 16 Q— R 4, &c., not very 
satisfactory to White, as he cannot recover the Pawn with an 
even game. If 13 B X R ?, then 13 ... . Kt— B 5 ; 14 Kt — 
R 4, Q— Kt 5 ; 15 Q— Kt 3, P— Q 4, and Black will have 
two Pieces for his Rook. In reply to 12 Q R — Q sq, intending 
13 B — Q 3, Black may sacrifice his Queen Knight Pawn, 
80 as to gain time, and make a good defence. The obvious 
12 . . . . BxKt is not favourable, as it gives White still 
greater command of the board. 

.... P— Q3 

13 B— Q 3 B— B 4 
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14 Kt— B 4 Q— K 3 

15 KtxB KtxKt 

16 Q— B 2 P— K Kt 3 

Black, all of whose preceding play is anezceptionable, bere 
falls into very serious error. This more is bad becaase it 
weakens the King's defence, and keeps alive complications 
which it should be the concern of the stronger force to 
avoid. 16 ... . Kt — Q 5 would at once break the attack 
and yield a perfectly safe game. For instance : — 16 . . . . 
Q Kt~Q 5; 17 KtxKt, KtxKt; 18 BxP+, K— B sq; 
19 Q— Q 3, QxK P; 20 B— K 4, P— K B 4 ; 21 BxKt P, 
Q R— Kt sq ; 22 Q— B 3+, K— Kt sq ; 23 B— B 6, R— B 3, 
and the attack changes hands. If 20 <^B 3 ?, Ki— K 7+ ; 
21 K— B sq, Kt— B 5 ; 22 Q— B 4, P— K Kt 4 ! ; 23 Q— B6, 
Q— Kt 2 ; 24 B— Kt 2, P— B 3 ; White is worse off, the 
exchange of Queens being inevitable. 

17 PxP KtxP 

18 Q B— Kt sq 

Not to take the Knight Pawn, even if undefended, as the 
Book would be shut in by ... . B — Kt 3, but to get round 
to the front in attack upon King or Queen. 

.... Q B — Q sq 

19 B— Kt 3 K B— K sq 

20 B— Kt 2 Kt— B sq 

20 ... . Kt — ^K 5 would be stronger. Black's danger is 
great, the Bishop at Kt 2 being particularly obnoxious. 

21 B— B 4 Q— K 5 

22 B— K B 3 1 B— Q 2 

A blunder, pure and simple. The correct play was .... 
Q X Q. White would then be obliged to content himself with 
a draw, somewhat as follows : — 22 . . . . QxQ ; 23BxP+, 
K— Bsq; 24BxP+, K— K2; 25 BxQ, B— Q 7; 26 B 
— K 3+, K— B sq ; 27 B— B 3+, K— K 2 ; 28 B— K 3+, 
&c. There seems to be nothing better for either party. 
The second player cannot vary his moves without loss ; and 
B — ^B 3+ would of course be met by ... . B — ^Kt 5, with 
advantage to Black. 

23 B— K 3 Kt— Q 3 

24 BxQ Besigns 
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(Philadelphia, 1884.) 
EVANS GAMBIT. 



White. 


Black. 


D. M. Mabtinbz. 


J. H. Z0KBBTOBT. 


1 P K4 


P— K4 


2 Kt— K B 3 


Kt— QB3 


3 B— B4 


B— B4 


4 p_Q Kt 4 


BxP 


5 P B3 


B— R4 


6 P— Q4 


PxP 


7 Gnstles 


PxP 


8 Q Et 3 


Q B3 


9 P K5 


Q— Kt3 



Black's capture of the third Pawn at move 7 necessitates 
the subsequent play of the Queen, and is characteristic of 
what is known as the ''Oompronused Defence'* in the Evans, 
It is considered best. Why Black cannot take the Pawn 
attacking his Queen at move 9 is pretty evident. The 
rejoinder 10 B — E sq would result in the gain of a Piece for 

White. For if 10 P— Q 3; then 11 KtxKt, PxEt; 

12Q— B4+, &c. 

10 EtxP EEt— E2 

11 Et— Qo 

Compare game Tschigorin r. Biemann. 11 B — ^B 3 is 
stronger, perhaps, as reserving greater variety of procedure in 
attack. 

EtxEt 

12 BxEt Castles 

13 B— R 3 P— Q 3 

14 BxEt PxB 

15 Q_R 4 B— Et 3 

16 QxP B— R3 

17 E B— E sq * E B— Q sq 

Had White played 17 E B — Q sq, the reply would no 
doubt have been 17 ... . B — ^E 7. The Eing Book moyee 
out of the Bishop's line of attack so that Black may take the 
Pawn on the next move, and thus preserve his material 
adyantage. This is what the first player in the EvaiM 

b2 
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cannot get over — at least in theory; or if he does get over it, 
the position usually goes against him. That is^ if he plays to 
equalise the forces, he cannot do so and otherwise take even 
ground with his adversary. 

18 QE— Qsq PxP 

19 KtxP QxQ 

20 KtxQ BxB 

21 BxB B— Ksq 

22 B— Kt 4 P— B 3 

A prudent measure. Not to be surprised by any threat of 
mate in consequence of his King being unable to move out 
of a Book's check. In that way many good games are lost. 

23 B— Esq 

Fearing .... B — ^K 7. White rests under a distinct dis- 
advantage. In an open position such as this, two Bishops 
are more powerful than a Bishop and Knight. But even 
with this, and the additional drawback of the minus Pawn, 
the exchange was not to be avoided. 

.... BxB+ 

24 BxB B— Kt4 

25 Kt— K 7+ K— B 2 

26 Kt— Q 5 K— K 3 

27 KtxB 

His best chance of a draw — to remain with Bishops of 
opposite colours. But in this instance the Pawn seems to 
win, because the Black King is so well in play. 

BPxKt! 

28 P— B 3 K— Q 4 

29 K— B 2 

29 B— Kt 3, P— Q B 4 ; 30 B— B 7, would be more trouble- 
some for Black, as the one Pawn could not be given up and 
the Bishop gained for the other. Indeed this course might 
well lead to a draw. As it is, the hostile King establisO^es 
himself at a winning point very quickly, and the result ceases 
to be in doubt. 

.... Jx— y 

30 B— Q 2 K— Q 6 

31 B— B4 P— QB4 

32 B— B7 
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Now this is all too late — the opposing King having reached 
Q 6, on his way to B 7. Had the manodUTie now made by 
White been carried out on the 29th and 30th moyes, the 
King could not have been posted at Q 6 so soon. White lost 
an important move in plajdng Bishop from K sq to Q 2, before 
getting on the diagonal to attack this Pawn, and in con- 
sequence he loses the game. The difference prodaced by the 
two methods of play from move 29 is very marked. 

.... P— B5 



33 BxP 


P B6 


34 B— K3 


E B7! 


35 B— Q 4 


E— Q7 


36 P Kt 4 


P B7 


37 P K R 4 


P B 8 (Q) 


38 B— K 3+ 


E— Q8 


39 BxQ 


ExB 


40 P B4 


E Et7 


41 E K3 


ExP 


42 P Kt 5 


PxP 


43 BPxP 


P Et3 


44 K K4 


B— Q2 


45 K E5 


E Et6 


46 E B6 


E B5 


47 E Et 7 


B— B4 


48 ExP 


E — Q 5, and wins. 


(Simpson's, 1881.) 


EVANS 


GAMBIT. 


White. 


Black. 


Ja8. Mason. 


J. H. Blackbubne. 


1 P E4 


P E4 


2 Et^K B :} 


Et— Q B 3 


3 B— B4 


B B4 


4 P— Q Et 4 


BxP 


5 P B3 


B B4 



5 . . . . B — ^R 4 is preferable, as yielding more choice in 
defensive measures. The line of play selected by the second 
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9 . . 


. . Kt— R 4 is tl 


b« 


See p. 


229. 

6 P— Q4 

7 Castles 

8 PxP 

9 Kt— B3 






10 B— Q Kt 


5 




11 B— K3 






12 B— K2 





player is not as favonrable, in a general way, as some others. 

the alternative to 9 ... . B — ^Kt 5. 

PxP 

P— Q3 
B— Kt3 
B— Kto 
K— Bsq 
KKt— K2 

So far the opening is similar to that of the second game in 
the match by correspondence between the St. Petersburg and 
the British Chess Clubs, 1887. Here, however, St Peters- 
burg played P— Q R 4, and not B— K 2. 

.... P — ^K R 3 

13 P—Q-) BxKt 

If 13 ... . Kt— K4; 14 KtxKt, QBxB; loKtxB, 
PxKt; 16BxB, RPxP; 17 P—B 4, White would be able 
to open the King Bishop file, with a good game. On his next 
move White takes with Pawn, so as to command K 4, and 
open the Knight file as a line of attack upon the Black King's 
position. 

14 PxB! Kt^K4 

15 p_B 4 Kt— Q 2 

Not to Kt 3, as that square is wanted for the other Knight. 
White proceeds to utilise the open file secured at move 14. 

16 K— R sq Kt^Kt 3 

17 R— K Kt sq Q— B 3 
18Q— Q2 BxB 

A doubtful capture, as it strengthens the opposing centre. 
But the defence was difficult, however planned. 

19 PxB Kt^B4 

20 Q R— K B sq R— K sq 

21 Q— B 2 Kt— K 2 

If 21 Q— K 2, White might rejoin 22 P— K 5, and if 

22 PxP, then 23 RxKt ! Many are the plausible 

variations springing from this — all more or less in favour of 
White. The position of the Knight at B 4 is troublesome to 
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Black, for, because of it. White is enabled to posh on lus 
EQng Pawn presently with great effect. 

22 Kt— Q sq Kt— B sq 

23P— K5! Q— K2 

24 Q— B 5 Q— Q 2 

25 P— K C Q— K 2 

26 B— B5 KtxP 

The best way to break the attack. It leaves Black three 
Pawns for the Piece, and fair chances. Otherwise he must 
give up the Bishop Pawn, or the exchange, and still remain 
under great pressure. 

27 PxKt QxP 

28 Q— Q Kt 5 Kt^Kt 3 

29 B— B 3 P— Q B 3 

30 Q— Kt 2 P— B 3 

31 Q— Kt2! R— K2 

32 P— K 1 P— K R 4 

This seems too soon. 32 ... . Kt — B 5, so as to prevent 
the White Knight from going to B 5 so quickly, would be 
less objectionable. 

33 Kt— K 3 B— R 2 

34 Kt— B 5 R— Q 2 

35 Q— Kt 6 K— Kt sq 

36 Kt— Q 4 Q— B 2 

37 Q— B 5 » P— Q 4 

38 PxP 

R — K sq at once would be more forcible. The Book is of 
little use on the Bishop file. 

.... KtxP 

39 B— K sq R— R 3 

40 Kt— K 6 P— K Kt 3 

41 BxKtl BxB 

42 Q— B 2 K— R 2 

An error, after which Black is quite lost. The radical 
defect in his position is the situation of the King Book, 
and of this the move of the King allows his opponent to take 
the fullest advantage. The ending deserves attention. White 
has only to force the exchange of Queens to make all secure. 
In trying to avoid such exchange. Black drifts into the 
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position at move 51, in wbiob two mates are to be provided 
against — and it cannot be done. 

PxKt 
R— KB4 

KxP 
P— R5 

Q— B3 
P— Kt 4 
Q— Kt7 
R— B3 
51 Q — Kt 8, and wins. 



43 


Kt— Kt 5+ ! 


44 


Px 


:P 


45 Px 


:B 


46 


Q- 


-K Kt 2 


47 


R— K7! 


48 Q- 


-Q2+ 


49 


Q- 


-K3! 


50 Q- 


-K6+ 



{International Correspondence Tourney^ **Le Monde lUuatre^* 

1890.) 



Rur 


Wbite. 


M. Gaspary. 


1 P K4 


2 Kt— K B 3 


3 B Kt 5 


4 B— R4 


5 P— Q3 


6 B— Kt 3 


7 P B3 


8 Q K2 


9 PxP 


10 Q Kt— Q 2 


11 Kt— Bsq 


12 B— Q2 


13 B— B 2 


UP K B 4 ! 


15 Kt— Kt 5 


16 P B3 


17 P KKt4 


18 PxP 


19 Kt— Kt 3 


ii) Q R 2 


21 Kt— B 5 



LOPEZ. 



Black. 

J. Beboeb. 

P— K4 
Kt— QB 3 
P— QR 3 
Kt— B3 
P— Q Kt 4 
B— K2 
P— Q4 

PxP 

Castles 
B— Q3 
Kt— K2 
B— Kt2 
Q— Ksq 
Q— B3 
P— R3 
P— Kt5 

PxP 
Kt— Kt 3 
Ki^B 5 
B— Kt 5 ! 
QB— Ksq 
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22 PxB 


QXB 


23 Castles ! 


Kt— Q6 


24 Kt— R 3 


B— Bsq 


25 KtxKtP! 


R— Qsq 


26 Kt— B 5 ? 


BxKt 


27 KPxB 


K R2 


28 P R 3 ? 


R— Qo 


29 B— B 4 


Q B3! 


30 B— Kt 3 


KtxP! 


31 PxKt 


RxKKt P 


32 R— R2 


E (B 8q>— K Kt sq 


33 R— K Kt 2 


P B3! 


34 Q— Rsq 


Kt B5 



And White resigned. 
The opening moyes are carefully played by both parties, 
and are yet somewhat out of the ordinary routine. Black 
cannot take the Knight attacked at his 15th move, as his 
adversary would be too strong on the Rook file, after 17 Px P, 
Kt moves; 18 P— K Kt 4, and ultimately Q— R 2, the 
Bishop always ready to return to Kt 3 should Black play out 
his King Bishop Pawn so as to make room for his King at B 2. 
Black counters on the Queen side ; and when White Castles 
he threatens to win the Black Knight. If, however, instead 
of Castling, he were to play 23 B X Kt, the reply would be • 
23 ... . Q— B 6+. Black could not take the Knight at 
move 25 because of 26 B X P4~ ^^'^ loss o^ 1^^ Queen. As it 
turns out, the opening of the Knight file is unfavourable to 
White, but this more in consequence of his 26th move than 
anjrthing else. He should then have continued 26 BxP» 
challenging an exchange of Queens. Neither was 28 P — R 3 
very good play. After that he rapidly loses ground ; and, in the 
result, Black wins by the remarkably fine combination begin- 
ning 30 .... KtxP. The position then becomes very 
interesting. If 32 Q— K Kt 2, then 32 ... . P— K 5. The 
move 33 ... . P — B 3 secures the doubled Rooks on the 
Knight file and prevents Kt — Kt 5+, whereby White might 
gain some relief. If 34 Kt — ^B 2, Black, among other 
things, could simply take it, and then check with Queen, 
winning back his Piece in a few moves, with an easy ending. 
The final 34 ... . Kt — B 5 is very pretty. A possible 
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continuation :— 35 EtxKt, PxKt; 36 BxP, BxB; 37 
B— B 2, Q— B 8+ ; 38 B— B sq, Q— K 6+ ; 39 B— B 2, 
B — B 6, &c. There are many other ways — Black winning 
in all. — ^Lacking the personal element, and preBsnre of time 
being absent, Chess by correspondence differs considerably 
from the direct contest over the board. 



(Manchester, 1890.) 

BUY LOPEZ. 
Whit«. Black. 

Dr. S. TARBA8CH. J. H. BIjAOKBUBNE. 

1 P— K4 P— K4 

2 Kt— K B 3 Kt^-Q B 3 

3 B— Kt 5 P— Q 3 
1 P— Q4 PxP 

Perhaps 4 . . . . B — Q 2 is the best continuation after 
3 . . . . P — Q 3. White secures the better position in the 
beginning of this game. And 3 . . . . P — Q 3 is hardly so 
favourable to Bla^ as either 3 . . . . Kt — ^B 3 or 3 ... . 
P— Q B 3. See Englisch v. Schallopp, p. 258. 

5 KtxP B— Q2 

6 Kt— Q B 3 Kt— B 3 

7 Castles B— K 2 

8 P— QKt3 

To get the Bishop into action from Kt 2, where it will be 
more effective than elsewhere, owing to Black's rather cramped 
development. 

.... Castles 

9 B— Kt 2 Kt— K sq 

10 Kt— Q5 KtxKt 

11 BxB QxB 

12 QxKt B— Q sq 

13 QB— Qsq Q— K 3 

14 Q_Q 3 P— Q B 3 
Weakening the Queen Pawn, and the real origin of his 

future troubles. 14 ... . P — K B 4 woidd be much 
stronger play. The poor position of Black's minor Pieces now 
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remains, and he nerer has anoiher chance to take eren ground 
with his adversary. 

15 Kt— K3 P— B3 

16 Kt— B 6 B— B 2 

17 K B— K sq B— Q sq 

18 P— Q B 4 

To hold the Qaeen Pawn from adyancing, and thns keep it 
a mark for attack in the eyent of nothing more advantageous 
occurring. By his next move the Black Queen is threatened. 
The second player provides for her safety in a defective 
manner, and, in consequence, loses the exchange. After that 
White's object is to make his superior force tell, and Black's 
to try and establish a drawn position. In the result, 
however, fortune favours the heavier battalions, and the 
superior force wins. On the 28th move, Black is compelled 
to leave his Queen Pawn behind. On the 34th he is able to 
advance it in exchange for one of his opponent's Pawns ; but 
still White keeps the upper hand. 



• • • • 


B— B2 


ID Q B 3 I 


K— B sq ? 


20 Kt— B 6 I 


QxQ 


21 KtxB + 


K— Kt sq 


22 PxQ 


KxKt 


23 P B4 


K K3? 


24 K— Kt 2 


P— K Kt 3 


25 K B3 


Kt— Kt 2 


26 B— K2 


K— B2 


27 KB— Q2 


B— Ksq 


28 B— B3 


P— QB4 


29 B— Kt 2 


Kt— K3 


30 P— K B 4 


P— QB3 


31 B— Kt2 


P— QKt4 


32 B B 3 


P Kt5 


33 B Kt 2 


P— QB4 


34 Q R— K Kt sq 


P— Q4 


35 BPxP 


KtxP 


36 Br— Q 2 


B— Q3 


37 B (Q 2)— Q sq 


P— B5 


38 B— B sq 


Kt— B4 


3y B (Kt sq)— K sq 


B— Q B 84 
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If 39 . , . . PxP; 40 PxP, BxP, the adTanoe of 
White's Queen Pawn and the establishment of a Book at Q 5 
would enable him to win in another way. The Black Pawns 
on the Queen side would fall, and the White Pawn there 
would eventually cost a Piece. 

40B— K2 PxP 

41 PxP R— B8 

42 B (Q sq)— K sq Et—Kt 2 

43 B— B4 

This judicious forcing of an exchange makes White's way 
easy. The Black Book cannot go back to defend the Bishop, 
save at the loss of the Queen Bishop Pawn a move or so later. 
The extreme ending is a case of Book v. Knight of frequent 
occurrence. 

.... BxB 

44 BxB K— K2 

45 B— QBsq BxB 

46 KxB Kt— Ksq 

47 B— B 7+ K— Q 3 

48 B— B6+ 

Better than BxP, for then trouble might spring from 
48 ... . P — ^B 5, &c. White first makes the best use of the 
advantage in force he already has before seeking an increase. 
The shortest way is taken to bring the contest to a close. 

.... K— Q 2 

49P— K5 PxP+ 

50 KxP Kt— B2 

51 R__Q B 6 Kt— Kt 4 

52 BxBP Kt^B6 

53 B— B 5 Kt— K 7 

54 B— B 7+ K— B sq 

55 p_Q 6 1 Besigns. 

A most instructive game. Black's plan of defence was 
indifferent from the beginning, but the slip whereby he lost 
the exchange made matters so bad that afterwards he really 
never had a chance to right himself. The position was 
compromised at move 14, and virtually lost by the ex- 
change of Queens — an error, doubtless caused by the diffi- 
culties then subsisting. 
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(InternaXwaal Taumament, New York, 1889.) 

BUY LOPEZ. 
White. Black. 

M. Weibs. W. H. K. Pollock. 

1 P— K4 P— K4 

2 Kt— K B 3 Kt— Q B 3 

3 B— Kt 5 P— Q R 3 

4 B— B 4 Kt— B 3 

5 P_Q 3 P— Q Kt 4 

Compare Englisch v. Scballopp, p. 258. White should Castle 
soon when this mode of defence is adopted, and play P — Q 4 
in preference to P — Q 3. This defence was a favourite with 
the unequalled Paul Morphy, and is in reality a counter- 
attack of considerable force. It is unsafe for the first player 
to rely on the prospective weakness of his adversary's Queen 
side Pawns in the ending. 

6 B— Kt 3 B— B 4 

7 P— B3 

It would be better to Castle. And 9 Castles would be 
better than 9 Q— K 2. 

8 PxP KtxP 

9 Q— K 2 ? Castles 

10 Q— K 4 

A hazardous and misguided attempt to secure the Pawn. 
.... B — ^K 3 ! 

11 KtxP? KtxKt 

12 QxQKt Kt— Kt 5 

Daring play which turns the scale in Black's favour {vide 
p. 254). 

13 Castles 

It is scarcely too much to say that White is virtually lost 
from this point. He should take the Knight. Then, if 
13 ... . BxP+ ; 14 Kt— B 3, BxB ; 15 Castles, he would 
still have a game to play. 

.... KtxQP 

14 Q— R5 BxB 

15 PxB B— Ksq! 

16 Kt— Q 2 
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An awkward defence of the Bishop Pawn, which Black 
threatened to take with his Knight, after first attacking the 
Queen by 16 ... . P — Et 3, relieving his Bishop. 

.... Q— K2 

17 P— QKt4 BxP+1 

18 K— B sq 

White's difficulties accumulate. Evidently 18 BxB would 
lose the exchange, at the very least ; as if the two Pieces were 
taken for the Book, mate would follow in two moves. 

.... Q— K 8 ! 

19 P— B3 KtxB 

Black conducts all his operations with great skill. He 
must get more than an equivalent for the Queen if White 
refuses to go out and face the chance of mate at move 22, as 
in that case the Knight would be lost by 22 . . . B — ^E 64-, 
&c. Afterwards the doubling of the Books would soon prove 
derisive. 

20 RxQ BxB+ 

21 K— R2 B— Kt8+ 

22 K— Kt3 B— K6+ 

23 K— Kt 4 

Interposing would be no better. E,g,y 23 Kt — ^B 3, Kt — ^K 
7+ ; 24 K— B 4, R— K 5+ ; 25 P— Kt 4, B— B 7+, and 
mates in two moves. White is in the toils and has no escape 
from mate or loss of his Queen. 

.... Kt— K 7 ! 

24 Kt— B sq 

If 24 RxB, then 24 ... . B— Kt 6+ ; 25 K— R 4, 
P — ^Kt 4-|-, &c., and Black would come out a Book to the good. 

.... P— Kt 3 

25 Q— Q 5 P— R 4+ 

26 K— Kt 5 K— Kt 2 ! 

27 Kt X R P— B 3 + , and mates in 

two moves. 
Steinitz notes on Black's 12th move, — "The soundness of 
this sacrifice is questionable ; for after 13 P X Kt, B X Kt P-f- ; 
14 K— Qsq, QxP+; 15 B— XJ 2, we think the attack 
against White's King could not be sustained, and Black now 
has only two Pawns for the Piece, and therefore the worst as 
regards material.'* 
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(Match, New York, 1892.) 

BUY LOPEZ. 

White. Black. 

J. W. Showalteb. S. Lifsghutz. 

1 P— K 4 P— K 4 

2 Ki— K B 3 Ki-r-Q B 8 

3 B— Kt 5 Kt— B 3 

4 Castles EtxP 

5 P—Q 4 B— K 2 

6 P—Q 5 

The more usual line of play is 6 Q— K 2, Kt — Q 3 ; 7 B x 
Kt, Kt PxB ; 8 PxP, Kt— Kt 2 ; 9 B— Q sq, with 10 Kt— 
Q 4, &c. It is probably beat for White. 

.... Kt— Q 3 

7 Ki^B 3 Ki^-Kt sq 

A good continuation is 7 ... . P — K 5 . Then if 8 P 
xKt, PxKt; 9 PxP+, BxP; 10 BxB+, QxB; 11 
Q X P) White will have no advantage. He may, however, play 
8 Kt— Q 2, in preference to 8 P x Kt, but still Black will 
stand fairly well. 

8 B— Q 3 P— K B 3 

In view of his opponent's advanced development, this is 
an ill-judged holding of the Pawn. 

9 Kt— K R 4 Kt— B 2 

10 Q— Kt4 P— KKt3 

If 10 ... . Oastles, the rejoinder would be 11 Kt — ^B 5. 
Black must meet the attack in the centre — ^at least for some 
time. 

11 P—Q 6 

In fine style. The object is to delay the movement of the 
hostile Queen Pawn ; and also to clear a file and a diagonal 
for his Book and Bishop. White*s attack mtut succeed— or 
his game is lost. 

.... BxP 

12 P— B 4 I B— B 4+ 
18 K— R sq P—Q 4 
14 Q— K 2 P— K 5 

Inviting the sacrifice by almost forcing it. 14 • , • • P — 
B 4 was the correct move. 
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15 BxP! PxB 

16 KtxP B— K2 

17 E — Q sq 

White misses no point. This locks up the adyerse Queen 

and Bishop, enabling him to push on his Bishop Pawn with 
great effect. 

.... B— Q2 

18 P— B5! Kt— K4 

19 PxP PxP 

20 Kt X P+ K— B 2 

Black defends well. If 20 . . . . BxKt; 21 KtxP, 
Kt— B 3 ; 22 B— B 4, regains one of the Pieces. Or 22 Ktx 
R would be good for White. 

21 KtxB QKtxKt 

22 Kir— B 3 Kt X Kt 

23 QxKt+ K— Kt2 

24 B— Q 2 B— Q 3 

25 B— B 8+ Kt— B 8 

26 B— K B sq R— K B sq 

27 P— K Kt 4 P— K Kt 4 

28 Q R— K sq B— B 5 

29 P— K R 4 

All this concerns the Piece. White's efforts to recover it 
are yery bold. None the less, howeyer, has he designs upon 
the King which Black must not fail to counteract. 

.... R — R sq 

30 P— R 5 R— K sq 

31 R— Qsq Q— K2 

32 Q— Q 8 Q— B 2 

33 Q_B 5 R— K 3 

34 R_Q 3 B— R sq 

35 K R— Q sq R— Q 3 

To prevent B — Q 7. The other Black Rook stops at B sq 
to take the Pawn, should it check ; for with the King Rook 
file open, and in his possession. White's attack would be 
oyerwhohning. Tet the prospects of the defence are not 
improved by this exchange. 
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36 BxK PxB 

37 E— K sq P— Kt 3 ? 

38 QxKt+l 

The beginning of a noteworthy combination wherebj White 
reoovers his Piece with a winning game. Black should have 
played 37 ... . B— B 3. K then 88 B— K 6. B— K 4 ; 
39 QxP+, K— B2; 40 Q— B 5+, K— Kt sq ; and the 
onus of drawing would be with White. 

. • • • Vb ^ Sb 

89 E— K 7+ K— B sq 

40 BxQ B— E3 

41 B— Kt7+! KxB 

42 BxB K— B3 
48 K— Kt 2 P— Q 4 

44 B— B 8 K— B 2 

45 B— Kt 4 B— K 4 

46 B— B 3 P— Q 5 

Of course Black cannot afford to exchange Bishops. As 
those forces neutralize each other, the ending is in effect a 
Pawn ending, easily won for White. 



47 B— Q2 


B— B3 


48 K— B 3 


K K3 


49 K— K 4 


P— B3 


50 P— B 3 


P— Q6I 


51 KxP 


P— Kt4 


52 B— K3 


B— K2 


53 B— Q4 


B— Bsq 


54 K— K 4 


P B4 


55 P— B 4 


PxP 


56 B— Kt 6 


P B6 


57 PXP 


P— Bo 


58 B— Q4 


K— B2 


59 P B4 


BxP 


60 P B5 


B— B8 


61 P— B 6 


B— B5 


62 K— Q5 


P— B6 


63 K B 5 


P— B7 


64 K Kt 4 
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If 04 K— Kt (;, then 64 ... . B— K 61; and Black 
would probably win, not White. 

.... : B— Q3+ 

65 K— Kt3 K— K3 

66 P— R 6 Besigns. 



(Hamburg, 1885.) 
BUY LOPEZ. 

White. Bluok. 

B. ENOLiscn. £. SohaliiOPP. 

1 p_K4 P— K4 

2 Kt— K B 3 Kt— Q B 3 
:) B— Kt 5 P— Q B 3 

4 B— R 4 K^— B 3 

5 p_Q 3 p_Q 3 

See game Weiss v. Pollock, p. 253. 

6 Kt— B 3 B— Q 2 

7 Castles B— K 2 

8 Kt— K sq 

With the object of playing P — B 4 ; but premature, as 
carried out. 

.... Castles 

9 P— B 4 ? P— <i.Kt 4 

10 B— Kt 3 PxP 

11 BxP B— Kt 5 

This and his next move give the second player a slight 
advantage. White should have made one or the other of 
them impossible, by BxKt or P — ^K R 3, before plajdng 
P— B 4. 

12 Q— Q2 Kt— Q5! 

13 B— K3 KtxB 
URPxKt P— Q4 
15 PxP 

Not attaching due weight to his opponent's next manoBuvre. 
15 KtxP was the correct play. Black's Knight now comes 
in very strong at Q 4, and exerts great influence upon the 
remainder of the game. 
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• • • • 


P Kt5! 


16 Kt— K4 


KtxP 


17 B— B5 


P— B4 


18 BxB 


QxB 


19 Kt— Kt 3 


P— B5 


20 Kt— K 4 


B— B4 


21 B— B5 





That a move like this should be necessary proves that 
White has gone astraj. The Book is badly placed. Its sole 
object is to secure a post at B 5 for the attacked Knight, 
which otherwise would have only the indifferent B 2 open to 
him, there being no means of supporting him where he is at 
present. In answer to the sortie of the Rook, Black should 
continue with 21 ... . P— B 4, rather than 21 . . . P— B 3, 
as 22 KtxP would lose a piece on account of 22 ... . 
Q— Q B 2. 

.... P— B 3 

22 Kt— B 5 P— Kt 4 ! 

23 P— Q 4 

If 23 KtxP, Q— B 2+ ; 24 Q— B 2, Kt— K 6. &c., Black 
would come out much to the good ; the White' Knight and 
Book being threatened by 25 ... . Q — Kt 3. Or, if (in 
this) 24 P— Q 4, then 24 .... Q— Kt 3, winning the 
exchange. Nor can the Pawn be taken on the 24th move 
by the Eoiight, because of 24 ... . B — B sq ; while if Book 
takes, Black first exchanges, and then goes on with his attack 
on the King, with good protpeois of vaoceBS. 

.... K B— — K sq 

24 K Kt— Q 3 Kt— K 6 

25 K R— R sq Q— K Kt 2 

26 KtxKtP 

This is fatal. The Knight was wanted for defence. As 
will be seen. Black's attack soon becomes irresistible, as he 
can immediately push on with his Knight Pawn, which he 
oould hardly do as long as the Knight remained at Q 8 in 
position to take the Bishop Pawn if left unsupported. . 

.... P— Kt 5 ! ^ 

27 P— B 3 P— Kt G ! 

8 2 
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Meaning, if 28 P X P, to retake with Pawn and follow loon 
with .... Q— R 3. 

28 Kt (Kt 4)— Q3 P— B 6 ! 

29 KtPxP PXP+ 

30 K— R 8q 

Best to leave the Pawn, as in some sort a protection to the 
King. White makes all possible defence, but in vain. 

.... B— R 6 

31 Kt— B4 Q— Kt6 

32 QxP QxP+ 

33 K— Kt sq R— B 2 
84 QxB R— Kt 2+ 

The Rook reinforces the attack, which wins almost any way 
now. In this instance the first player underrated the danger 
to his King, while endeavouring to secure a winning advantage 
on the Queen side of the board. His 26th move, Kt X P. cost 
him the game. 

35 K— R 2 Kt— Kt 5+ 

36 K— Kt sq Kt— B 7+ 

37 Q— Kt 2 Ki^-R 6+ 

38 K— Rsq RxQ 

39 KtxR R— K7 
Resigns. 

If 40 R to K Kt sq, then 40 . . . . Kt— B 7 + , and mate in 
two more moves. 



{Matchy Berlin, 1892.) 

RUY LOPEZ. 

White. Black. 

G. A. Walbbodt. G. v. Babdeubbbn. 

1 p_K 4 P— K 4 

2 Kt— KB3 Kt— QB3 

3 B— Kt5 P— QR3 

4 B— R 4 Kt— B 3 

5 Gastles 

5 P — Q 3 and 5 Kt — B 3 are other good moves, the former 
being preferable. Black may continue 5 . . . . KtxP. See 
other games at this opening. 
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2 

6 Kt— B 3 P— Q Kt 4 

7 B— Kt 3 P— Q 3 

8 P— Q 8 B— K 3 

9 BxB 

This clears the Bishop file, but White gains time to 
advance his Bishop Pawn by making the exchange. Both 
parties play very cautiously after this, and White stands a 
little better than his opponent about the end of the first doaen 
moves. 

.... PxB 

10 Kt— Kt 5 Q— Q 2 

11 P_B4 PxP 

12 BxP P— B3 

13 Kt— B 3 Castles (K B) 

14 Q— Q2 K— R2 

It would perhaps be stronger to play 14 ... . B — B 2, 
with the object of doubling the Books, or 14 ... . Kt — ^B 4, 
attacking the Bishop. White could not give up the Bishop 
for two Pawns, so the move of the King is unnecessary. 

15 P— KR3! R— B2 

16 Q R— K sq Kt— K R 4 

17 B— R2 

His fifteenth move was with a view to this retreat. The 
Bishop is for the moment well directed upon the hostile 
Queen side Pawns. 

.... Q R— K B sq 

18 P — Q4 Kt — Qsq 

19 P— K 6 

This Pawn is well placed in the enemy's lines, and 
commands two important points. It obstructs the Bishop, 
temporarily, but the latter is well occupied in keeping out the 
Eoiight, and may be brought into play in the centre when 
expedient. 

.... P— Q 4 

20 Kt— K2 P— Kt3 

21 Q— Q3 P— B4 

22 P— B 3 P— B 6 

23 Q— B 2 P— R 4 
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Black advances here in default of any enoouragemeni to 
action on the other side. 

24 B— B 2 B— Kt 4 ! 

25 Kt— Kt3 

25 EtxB-|- would immediately lead to many exchanges 
(or the abandonment of the open file), and consequent 
simplifying of the position., which White wishes to avoid. 
Both players show great judgment in this part of the game. 
The doubled Pawn is no injury to Black. 

.... Kt— B5 

26 KtxB+ PxKt 

27 Q B — ^K B sq Kt — ^Q 6 

28 ExR+ RxB 

29 Q— Q 2 Q— K 2 

30 RxR+ KtxR 

Black should play to draw after this; there is really 
nothing more in sight. 

31 Kt— Bsq P— QKt5 

32 Kt— K 3 Kt— Q sq 

There is not much to be got out of this Eoiight on the 
Queen side of the board. He was best placed as he was — 
but Black tries to win. His Knight posted at Q 6 is, however, 
not quite so effective as he looks. 

33 Kt— Q sq ' Kt— B 3 

34 B— Kt 3 P— R 5 

35 B— B2 PxP? 

36 PxP KtxB 

In view of B — ^K 3, which would be embarrassing. 

37 KtxKt Q— QKt2 

The second player risks much by this, contrary to his 
custom. He certainly does not play to draw, in thus so 
lightly parting with a Pawn. 

38 QxP Q— Kt8+ 

39 K— R 2 Q— B 4 

Tf 39 . . . . Q X P, then 40 Kt— Kt 4 would be decisively 
against him. As it is, there is much trouble. 

40 Q— R 4+ 

White declines to exchange on account of the difficulty, or 
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perhaps impossibility, of winning with the Pawn, with the 
Knights on the board. 

.... K — Kt 2 

41 Kt— Kt4 P— Kt4 

42 Q— R 6+ K— B 2 

43 Q— R 5+ K— K 2 

To prevent White from going round with Queen to attack 
the. Knight. 

44 P_R4! PxP 

45 QxP+ K— Q2 

46 Kt— B 6+ K— B 2 

47 Kt— K 8+ K— Q 2 

48 Kt— Q 6 Q— Kt 3 

49 Q— R 8 

All this is very finely played and greatly improves his 
prospects. The Queen wants to go over to the other wing, 

. , 4 , Kt — Q sq 

50 K— R 3 ! Q— Kt 4 

51 Q— R7+ K— B3 

52 P— Kt 3 ! P— R 6 

53 Q— R 4 Q— Kt sq 

If he were to exchange, of course after 54 K X Q the passed 
Pawn would win. 

54 Q— K 7 Q— R sq+ 

55 K— Kt 4 Q— R 8 

56 Q— Q R 7 

Obviously, White does well not to take the Knight 1 
That would not give him the mate he has a right to expect 
now. 

.... Q— Q 8+ 

57 K— R 4 Q— R 8+ 

58 K— Kt 5 Q— B 8+ 

59 K— Kt 6 Q— Kt 8+ 

60 K— B 6, and Black resigned. 

There was no hope. The steady advance of the White 
Pawn would win easily, aside from the terrible obe<^s 
threatened, mating or forcing the disastrous excbangev * of 
both Queen and Knight. 
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{fferefard, 1885.) 

BUY LOPEZ. 

White. Black. 

G. H. Mackenzie. I. Gunsbebg. 

1 P— K4 P— K4 

2 Kt— K B 3 Kb— Q B 3 

3 B— Kt 5 P— Q R 3 

4 B— B 4 Kt— B 3 
;> p_Q 4 

This is strong, especially in anticipation of ... . P — Q 
Kt 4. See Weiss v. Pollock, p. 253. 

.... PxP 

G Castles B— K 2 

7 P— K 5 Kt— K 5 

8 KtxP KtxKt 

Not a fayourable exchange. 8 . . . . Kt — ^B 4 would be 
better. White has much command of the board after the 
first dozen moves in this game. 

9 QxKt Kt— B4 

10 B— Kt 3 KtxB 

11 RPxKt Castles 

12 B— B4! P— QKt4 

12 ... . P — Q 4, notwithstanding that it would occasion 
an isolated Pawn, and leave him with a Bishop against a 
Knight, is probably best. 12 ... . P — ^K B 3 would lose the 
Queen Bishop Pawn. White's object is to keep the Queen 
Pawn from advancing, and he succeeds in fixing it for some 
time. 

13 Kt— B3 B— Kt2 

14 QR— Qsq! B— Q B 3 
U Kt— Q5 K— Bsqf 
IG R— Q 3 R— B sq 
17 K B— Q sq P— B 3 

Sooner or later this must come. Evidently the Queen 
Pawn is not to be moved. His 15.... K — R sq turns out 
to be a loss of time — or rather, as matters go, the King 
would be better at Kt sq than in the Comer. 
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18 PxP BxP 

19 KtxB QxKt 

20 B— K 5 ! Q— K 2 

21 R— Kt 3 R— B 2 

22 E— K sq ! Q— B sq 

23 Q— K B 4 , 

An important manoeaTre, forcing the abject defence 24 . . . 
Q — Kt sq, and enabling Ixim to hold with his Bishop the 
long diagonal bearing on the adverse King. 

.... P— Q3 

24 R— R 3 ! Q— Kt sq 

25 B— B 3 Q B— K B sq 

Black should seek to relieve the pressure by exchanging. 
Hence 25 ... . R — ^K sq would be preferable to this. 

26 R— Kt 3 P— Q R 4 

27 P— Kt4 PxP 

28 QxP 

If 28 BxP, of course Black could afford 28 ... . BxP, 
with every chance of freeing his imprisoned Queen. The 
action of the Bishop on the long diagonal is vital to the attack. 

.... B— Q2 

29 Q— Q 4 B— B 4 

30 R— K 2 B— Kt 3 

31 P— Kt 3 R— B 5 

32 Q— Q 2 P— Q 4 ? 

33 B— K 5 R (B 5)— B 2 

34 P— B4 

White could win here as follows: — 34 RxBI, PxR; 35 R 
— K 3, R— B 4; 36 E— B 3+, R— R 4; 37 RxR+, PxR; 
38 Q— R6+, Q— R2; 39 BxP+, K— Kt sq; 40QxQ+, 
KxQ; 41 BxR, &c. And at move 36 he might safely 
advance the Pawn on the Bishop. 

. • « « Jv— iL Ii 

35 R— Kt 5 R (K 2)— B 2 
86 B— Q 4 B— Q 2 

37 P— K B 3 B— B 4 

38 P— B 5 P— B 4 

39 BxP B^-Bsq 
40B— Q4 RxP 
41 P— R 61 RxQ 
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This gives a pretty termination. Black may as well take 
the Queen — ^his defence is altogether broken. A game very 
finely played by White. 

42 PxP+ RxP 

43 BxR+ QxB 

44 R — K 8-|-; and mates next move. 



{London, 1892.) 
FOUR KNIGHTS' GAME. 



White. 


Black. 


E. Lasker. 


J. H. BLACKlBCrBNE 


1 P K4 

2 Kt K B 3 

3 Kt— B 3 

4 B— Kt 5 


iP— K4 
Kt^-QB3 
Kt— B 3 



When continued in this way, which is probably best, the 
Four KnifjhU' Game becomes a kind of Ruy Lopez, More- 
over, supposing the reply 4 . , . . B — Kt 5, even Double 
Ruy Lopez might be its name. 

.... P— Q 3 

As in the ordinary Lopez, the second player should be chary 
of this move, reserving the option of advancing the Pawn two 
squares or one, as occasion requires. Either 4 . . . . 
P — Q R 3, or 4 ... . B — Kt 5 is stronger, the latter for 
choice. 

6 P— Q 3 

Affording more scope for strategy, properly so called, than 
the momentarily thore aggressive 5 P — Q 4; White has 
some advantage in the superior action of' his Efaig Bishop, as 
compared with that of his adversary. ^ 
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2 

6 P— K B 3 Oftstles 

7 B— K 3 Ki— K gq 

I To open out by 8 ... . P — B 4, wHoh would of course 
greatly improve his prospects. But this is easily preyented, 
and the attack forwarded at the same time. P — ^E B 3 
was something more than a mere dilatory proceeding. 



of distress. 



8 P— KKt4I 


P— QB 3 


9 B B4 


B-K3 


10 Kt— K 2 


P KKt3 


ayre of this sort may 


be generally take 


1 1 Kt— Kt 3 


Kt— Kt 2 


12 P B3 


P QKt4 


13 B— Kt 3 


P— Q4 


14 B B 6 ! 


Q— Q2 


15 Q K 2 


P Q5 


16 BxB 


QXB 



From his apparent unwillingness to exchange, it may be 
inferred that Black is not averse to complications. If so, 
however, why not now submit to the doubled Pawn for sake 
of the open file? Then White could not Caitle quite so 
comfortably, and almost anything might happen. 

17 Castles, KB K B— Q sq 

18 K B— B sq 

Object : The Queen Bishop Pawn ; hence the reply. Per- 
haps Black should have exchanged before playing his Book, 
in view of this very powerful move. 



. . • • 


B— Q2 


19 PxP 


KtxP 


20 KtxKt 


PxKt 


21 P B4! 


P— QB4 


22 P K 5 


B— Q4 



In order to prevent P — B 5, either before or after B X Kt. 
It is curious how Black goes from bad to worse, '' from deep 
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to deeper sinking/' until the crashing B — K 7 yirtuaUj 
depriyes him of all resource. 

23 B— Esq 

Still intent upon BxKt, and P — B 5, with eventual 
P — B 6+, &c., a winning process. 

.... B— B 5 

24 Q— B3 BxKt 

25 QxB P— B4 

The advance of the Pawn mentioned above would be a less 
serious matter in this situation, the Bishop being changed off, 
and so no longer in danger. 25 ... . B — Q B sq could 
hardly prove more unfavourable. 

26 PxP («.;>.) QxKBP 

27 Q— Kt 21 Q— Q3 

28 E— K7 

Beautiful play, whereby the unfortunate condition of the 

adverse Books and Knight is fully and finally brought in 
question. 

.... Kt — K 3 

29 QE—Ksq QxE 

30 QxB K— Ksq 

31 P— B 5 Q— B 5 

32 BxKt Q— Kt 6+ 

33 Q—Kt2! QxQ+ 

34 KxQ BxB 
85 PxB P— B5 

36 PxP PxP 

37 K— B 3 P— B 6 

38 PxP PxP 

39 K— K 3 Besigns. 

Clearly, when the movements of his Pawns are exhausted, 
he must play .... K — ^B sq, whereupon White mates in 
two. A very remarkable termination. 
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{Nuremberg, 1883.) 

SICILIAN DEFENCE. 

White. Black. 

S. WiNAWBB. . V. HbUBT. 

1 P— K 4 P-«Q B 4 

2 Kt— K B 3 P— K 3 

3 Kt— B 3 Kt— K B 3 

4 P— K5 

4 P — Q 4 is stronger. The attack upon the Knight is 
premature, as the advanced Pawn unsupported by another 
Pawn is for a time a source of weakness to White. The 
second player skilfully varies his opening, and secores a better 
game than is usual in the Sicilian. Compare Mason t*. 
Paulsen, in which the latter adopts another and very 
different form of this defence. 



• • • * 


Kt— K Kt sq ! 


5 Kt— K 4 ? 


P B4 


(> Kt— B 3 


K<r— QB3 


7 B Kt5 


KKt— K2 


8 Castles 


P— QB3 


9 BxKt 


KtxB 


10 P— Q3 


B— K2 


11 B— K3? 


Castles 


12 Q— Q2? 


Q— B2 



Bightly putting pressure on the Pawn, though White can 
adequately defend it, and preparatory to the bold movements 
soon f ollowmg. 

13B— B4 P— QKt4 

14 Kt— K2 B— Kt2 

15 P— B3 Kir— Qsq! 

16 Q— K3 

The Queen is not well posted here — a fact which is soon 
demonstrated. 
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.... £t — B 2 

17 p_Q4 P— B5! 

18 K— Esq? P— E3 

Now the Queen must go. White did not allow for the 
violent attack here initiated by his adversary. 

19 Q— Bsq P— Kt4I 

20 B— Q 2 K— B 2 

21 Kt— Ksq E— KKtsq 

22 P— B 3 E— Kt 3 
rd Kt— Kt 3 P^-Q 3 ! 

24 P— B 4 P— K Kt 5 

25 K— Kt sq P— K E 4 

Extremely fine. White can do no better than take this Pawn, 
which is offered for the sake of the open file. To permit its 
furtlxer advance would be still more dangerous. The Black 
Bishop at Kt 2 bears very strongly upon the poisitidn of the 
King, find White has no good means of shutting it' out. 

2C KtxEP E— E3 . 

27 Kt— Kt 3 Q I^-E sq 

28 E— B 2 K— Kt 3 

As proved by events, 28 ... . K — ^Kt 2 would be pre- 
ferable here. Why, could hardly be foreseen ; and the 
general principle was passed over in order to defend the Bishop 
Pawn, as White mt^^ counter attack by.Q — B 2, and the 
sacrifice of the Knight for the two Pawns. 

29 Kt— Bsq ExP 

Black plays with surprising brilliancy. This is much more 
effective than Uie obvious 29 . . . .P — ^Kt 6. Perhaps White 
should play 31 K Kt — ^B 3, so as to keep the Eook out of l^s 
game. 

30 Kt X E P— Kt 6 

31 Kt— Bsq? PxE+ 

32 KxP E— E8! 

33 Kt— B 3 Kt—B 3 

34 B— K 3 Kt—Kt 5+ 
36 K— K2 :- B— K5 

36 K— Q 2 B— Q 6 
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Now, it seems, 36 . . . . Et X B, followed by this moye of 
the Bishop, compelling K Et — ^R 2 (or Q 2), would almost 
win for, Black. He could then take* the Eing Pawta, opening 
a diagonal for his other Bishop in the direction of the 
opposing Eing, with every prospect of succesi. The move 
actually made loses time upon which the life of his attack 
depends. 

37 B— Etsq! PxP 

38 Et— Et 3 

If the Black Eing now stood at Et 2, the reply to this 
would be 38 ... . B— R 5, wmning. For if 39 EtxE P, 
B X Et, or 39 Et X B, P— E 5 !, and the attack would be over- 
whelming. But the check spoils all. 

.... PxQP 

This is very remarkable ; the vitality of the attack is great. 
Another line of play would be to give up only the exchange, 
by 38 . . . . B X B, and continue with 39 ... . P — E 5. 

39 EtxR QxP+ 

40 K— Qsq Et— E 6 + 

41 BxKt PXB 

42 Kt— Kt 3 B— B 4 

Playing for too much Black by this risks and loses eyery- 
thing. 42 ... . QxEt; 43 QxP, QxP, would compel 
White to draw, by 44 QxP+, K— B 4; 45 Q— B 7+. 
E — ^B 3, &c., and this was the part of discretion. White was 
obliged to offer the Piece — 42 .... P — ^E 7-|- being 
threatened. 

43 Et— E 2 Q— R 3 

44 P— Q Et 4 

White recovers himself speedily, bringing his reserve Rook 
into action just at the last critical moment in the game. To 
clear the second rank is important. But that he can do so 
betimes, the attack would yet prove fatal. 

Q rB 8+ ' 

45 Et— Esq (J--B 8 

46 Q— Et 2 B— E 2 . 

47 P— Et3i P— E4 

48 Et--B sq P— E 5 

49 P..^4, B— Q3? 

50 Q^E Et 2 Q— B 7 



•' \ 
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This might haye been done a move earlier, instead of 
49 ... . B — Q 3, with yet a slight chance of drawing. 
There is time lost in taking the Knight Pawn. The Bishop 
would be in better play at Kt 4 than at Kt 6, aside from the 
particular result. 



51 B— B 2 


QxP 


52 PxP 


PxP 


53 B— R 6 ! 


K— B4 


54 QxQ 


BxQ 


55 Kt— K 2 


BxKt-h 


56 KxB 


P B5 


57 Kt— B 2 


K— Kt 5 


58 R— Kt6+ 


K B6 


59 KtxP 




A sacrificial reduction which leaves the adversary helpless. 


a • • • 


PxKt 


r>o R Kt 5 


Resigns. 



{Vienna, 1882.) 

SICILIAN DEFENCE. 

White. BlacL 

Jas. Mason. L. Paulsen. 

1 P— K 4 P— Q B 4 

2 Kt— K B 3 

Or 2 Kt— Q B 3, or 2 P— K Kt 3, or 2 P— Q 4. White 
has several, good methods of treating the Sicilian, which 
upon the whole is not good for the second player. It is too 
defensive for practical use between strong and equally matdied 
opponents. The form here given it on the sixth and seventh 
moves is now generally acknowledged as best — ^virtually a 
FianchettOy in which advance of the King Pawn is of course 
reserved. Compare Winawer v. Hruby, p. 269. 
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.... Et— Q B 8 

3 P— Q4 

Or the Queen Knight may be brought out first. 
.... PxP 

4 KtxP Kt— B 3 

5 KtxKt KtPxKt 

6 B— Q 3 P— Kt 3 I 

7 P— Q Kt 3 

To oppose the Bishops. White should beware of attaoking 
too soon or too much in this opening. 

.... B— K Kt 2 

8 B— Kt 2 Castles 

9 Castles P— Q 4 

10 PxP PxP 

11 Kt— Q2 B— Kt 2 

12 Kt— B 3 Q— B 2 

13 B— K 6 Q— R 4 

14 Q— Ksq 

irromising ill, as far as the interest of the play is concerned. 
White has a slight theoretical adyantage in the position of 
his Pawns. With the Queens in action, the advantage might 
easily be with his adversary, after throwing forward the 
King Pawn — which he could not be prevented from doing 
sooner or later. 

.... QxQ 

15 K ExQ P— Ka 

16 Kt— Q 4 P— Q R 3 

17 P— Q Kt 4 Kt— Q 2 

18 BxB KxB 

19 P— K B 4 P— Q R 4 

As White could not be denied a passed Pawn, Black lets 
him have it at once, so as to be able to carry out the design 
presently developed. 

20 P— Kt 5 P— R 6 1 

21 Q R— Kt sq K R— Q B sq 

22 K— B 2 P— R 6 ! 

White should have stopped this Pawn at R 5. At all 
events Black's next move . . . ..R— R 5, should not have 
been allowed. White should have played 28 B — Kt 4, 
maintaining his Knight in the oentre. 
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23 P— Kt4? B— B5! 

24 Kt— K2 P— K4! 

25 P— Kt 6 

A very animated contest, considering the forces engaged, 
now ensues. Black's position has greatly improved. Evidently 
25 P X P, Kt X P, would be bad for White, even if it led to no 
material loss. A Black Book would probably land at the 
seventh, and that, with .... P — Q 5, extending the range 
of the Bishop, would be serious. 

.... Kt — ^B 8 

26 P— Kt 5 Kt— K 5+ 

27 BxKt PxB 
27 . . . . BxB would be even stronger. 

28 PxP BxP 

29 K— Kt 3 P— K 6 

30 Q B— Bsq BxP 
Underrating the force of White's reply. 30 ... . B — 

Q B 5 would be more prudent. 

31 P— K 6 ! B— Kt 7 

32 B— B 7 B— Q 4 

32 ... . P— B 7 would lose, because of 33 BxP+, K— 
Kt sq ; 34 K B— K B sq, B— B sq ; 35 P— K 7, and mate in 
a few moves. Or 33 ... . K— B sq ; 34 B— B 8+, K— 
Kt 2 ; 35 K B— K B sq, Ac. 

33 Kt— B 31 B— Kt 7 + 

34 K— B3 BxP 

35 KtxB 

Not 35 KtxB ?, BxP+ 1 36 ... . B— Kt 5+, &c., 
winning. 

.... B— B4+ 

36 K— Kt 3 B— Kt 4+ 

37 K— B 3 B— B 4+ 

38 K— K2 BxKt 

39 p_K 7 

White has now a slight advantage, in that his King 
stops one of the adverse passed Pawns, while the other 
King is not in play. The consequence is that he gains a 
Book for his two Pawns, leaving his opponent, however, 
with a wealth of Pawns fully equivalent. The ending is 
\&ry extraordinary. 
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• • • . R— K 4 

40 P— Kt 7 ! R-^ Kt 6 

41 E— B8! RxKtP 

42 P— K 8 (Q) R— Kt 7+ 
48 K— B sq 

To front the Pawns. If 43 K— B 3, Blaok, by 43 ... . 
R — ^B 7-f, might canae some trouble, as he would be able 
to play .... P — ^B 4+, and afterwards .... P — ^B 5. 

RxQ 

44 RxB RXP 

45R(K8)xP P— R7I 

46 R— K Kt 3 P— R 4 

47 K— Kt sq ! R— Q Kt 7 ! 

48 R— K B sq P— B 4 

A losing move. Black should play 48 ... . R — ^Kt 8, 
compelling 49 R— Q R 3. Then 49 ... . R— Kt 7 ; 50 E— 
R 7, K— Kt sq 1 ; and, if White takes the Bishop Pawn, 
with Rook at R 7, Black Queens and draws. White can only 
check at B 8 and B 7, and Black keeps attacking the Rook. 

49 R— Kt2! RxR+ 

50 KxR P— Kt4 

51 R— Q R sq K— Kt 3 

52 RxP P— Kt5 

53 R— R8 

The Rook wins, but careful play is necessary up to the 
▼ery last. 

.... P — ^R5 

54 R— Kt 8+ K— R4 

55 K— B 2 P— B 5 

56 R— K B 8 K— Kt 4 

57 K— Kt2 

If it were a mere question of stopping Pawns with King, 
57 K — ^Kt sq would be the move. 

.... P— B 6+ 

58 K— B 2 K— Kt 3 

59 R— K R 8 K— Kt 4 

60 R— R 7 

A c(mp dt rtj^, better than 60 K — ^K 3, which would give 

t2 
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some chance of a draw. The White King gets in among the 
Pawns, and it is all over. 

• • • . P— B 6 

61 K— Kt3 K— B4 

62 R-K 7 K— Kt 4 

63 Br—K B 7 K— Kt 3 

64 E— B 4 K— B 4 

65 RxKtP P— B7 

66 B— K B 4 P— R 7 

67 E X B P Besigns. 

This ending, Book r. three united passed Pawns, is of very 
rare occarrence. 



( Vienna, 1882.) 

FRENCH DEFENCE. 

White. Black. 

W. Steikitz. a. Sohwabz. 

1 P— K4 P— K3 

2 P_K 5 ? P— Q B 4 • 

The weight of authority is generally against the farther 
advance of White's King Pawn on the second moye. Other 
lines of play, good for uie second player, are : — 2 .... P — 
QB4; 3 P— K B 4, P— Q 4; 4PxPe./)., BxP; 5 P— 
K Kt 3, B— Q 2 ; 6 Kt to K B 3, B— B 3 ; 7 B— Kt 2, Kt— 
B 3. &c. Also 2 . . . . P— Q 4; 3 PxP e.p., BxP; 
4 p_Q 4,Kt— K B 3; b Kt— K B 3, P— QKt3; 6B— Q3, 
B— Kt 2 ; 7 Castles, Q Kt— Q 2, &c. 



3 P KB4 


Kt— Q B 3 


4 Kt— K B 3 


Kt— R3 


P K Kt 3 


B— K2 


6 B Kt2 


Castles 


7 P— Q3 


P B3 


8 PxP 


BxP 


9 Castles 


Kt— B2 


10 P B3 


R— Ktsq 
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10 . . . P — Q 4 would be better. Black's position is fairly 
good, but sereral orer-cautious mores bereabouis impair it 
eonsiderably. 

11 Kt— R 3 P— QKt3 

12 Kt— B 2 B— Kt 2 

13 Kt— K 3 P— Q 4 

14 Kt— Kt 4 1 P— K 4 

Too sooD — and too late. The fault iness of the movements 
on the Queen side becomes very apparent. Suppose, in 
reply to White's next move, Black ventures upon 15 ... . 

QxKt?. Then 16 PxP, and if 16 KtxP; 17 KtxKt. 

QxKt ; 18 B — B 4, winning the exchange. 

15 KtxB+ PxKt 

16 Kt— R 4 

From this point White prosecutes his attack with energy 
and judgment. Black, however, should here answer 16 ... . 
Q — Q 2, to prevent the check, command the second rank, 
and bring his Rooks into combined action. 

.... Kt— K 2 ? 

17 PxP PxP 

18 Q— Kt 4+ K— R sq 

19 Q— R 5 Q— K sq 

20 P— Q4 

To free B 4 for his Bishop. Black should advance the King 

Pawn at once ; 20 ... . B — ^R 3 in no way helps his defence. 
23 ... . R — Q sq is inferior to 23 ... . R — ^B sq for obvious 
reasons. 

.... B — ^B 3 ? 

21 R— Ksq BPxP 

22 PxP P— K5 

23 B— B4 B— Qsq? 

24 Q R— B sq K— Kt sq 

25 R— B 7 ! Kt— R sq 

26 Q— Kt 5+ K K<^-Kt 3 

27 QRxP B— Q6 

28 R— Q B sq Kt— B 3 

Affording an opportunity for a brilliant finish. White 
threatened K R— B 7, &c. If 29 KxR; 30 Q— R 6+, 
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E — ^Et gq; 31 EtxKt, mate or ruinous Iosb of force would 
follow. There is no defence. 

29 BxPI BxB 

30 B— E 6 E—Q 3 

31 EtxEt Besigns. 



{Vienna, 1882.) 

FBENOH DEFENCE. 

White. Black 

S. WiNAWBB. Ja8. Mason. 

1 P— E4 P— E8 

2 P— Q 4 P— Q 4 

3 Et— Q B 3 ,. Et— E B 3 

4 B— E Et 5 ^k B— E 2 

5 PxP 

The Eing Pawn is very often advanced on the Enight in 
this form of the French — i.e,, after White plays 4 B — ^E Et o. 
It is considered good for the first player to keep the adyerse 
Bishop obstructed by the Pawn at E 3. Formerly, however, 
PxP was the customary third move for White, and it may 
well be now, if the ^hole truth were known, that it is as good 
as any other. Or, here, 5 B x Et, B X B ; 6 Et — ^B 3, &c. 

• • • • ^ ^^ ^ 

6 B— Q 3 Et— B 3 

7 E Et— -E 2 P— Q B 3 

A waiting move — to get some inkling of how White intends 
to proceed. The latter's 8 P — Q B 3 is to prevent the dis- 
turbance of his Bishop by ... . Et — ^Q Et 5. The Bishop 
is a valuable force in attack at this opening. 

8 P— Q B 3 B— E 8 

9 Castles 

It would be better to defer such an important movement 
as Castling. Q — Q 2 was indicated here. 

.... P — ^E B 3 

10 B— B4 P— KEt4 
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For now, because White is Castled, this may be fairly 
ventured. Black can hardly be prevented from going away 
with his King on the other side when necessary; and the 
moves made in driving ofiP the Bishop are so many moves in 
eonnter attack, and represent a gain in time. Both sides 
widely diverge from the usual lines in the French, rather to 
White's disadvantage than otherwise — seeing that he very 
quickly finds himself on the defensive. 

11 B— Kt 8 P— KR4! 

12 P—B 3 P— B 5 

13 B— B 2 Kt— R 4 

14 Q— Q 2 B— Q 8 

15 B— K 3 B— K Kt sq 

16 KtxP 

An ingenious diversion. Black's whole proceeding might 
easily be reversed if this temporary check were not duly 
appreciated. 

.... BxKt 

17 P— Q B 4 Kt— K 2 

The correct play. White should take the Bishop, the 
capture of the Pawn is unfavourable ; but in any case Black's 
attack would remain. His 18 ... . P — '& 6 secures his 
advantage in this part of the game ; as the Pawn at B 6 and 
the Book on the open file bear especially heavily on White. 
J8 BxP? P— R 6! 

19 p_K Kt 4 P— K B :5 

20 B— K 3 P— K B 4 1 

21 PxB PXP 

22 P—B 4 P— Kt 6 

To reopen the line to the Rook. It was important to 
prevent the block threatened by Kt — ^Kt 3. Black's Pawns 
would be obstructive — a protection to the adverse King — if 
that were allowed. 

23 B— B3 PxP+ 

24 KxP Q--Q2 

25 B— K Kt sq Oastles 

26 RxR RxR 

27 B— Kt 3 

This is not at all satisfactoly. 27 Kt — Kt 3 could be no 
worse. There would be strong attack, of course, but it might 
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be met ; whereas with this saorifice of force White gives up 
his chance of winning, without increasing the probabilities of 
a draw. 

. • . . Kt X A 

28 KxKt Q— Kt5 

29 Q Kt— B 2 R— B sq 1 

30 B— K 2 Q— B 5 

31 Kt— R5 QxQ+ 

32 BxQ KtxP 

33 KxP KtxP+ 

34 KtxKt RxKt 

All this was more or less forced upon the first player. In 
the result Black has the exchange clear ; and wins without 
difficulty, if he can get the Book into play among the adverse 
Pawns. 

35 K— Kt 2 P . B 3 

36 B— B 3 K— B 2 

37 P— Kt 4 B— B 4 

38 B— K sq P— B 4 

If the Pawn be taken, the Book gets into action on the 
Queen Knight file. The ending is lost for White. 

39 K— B 2 PxP 

40 PxP B— KBsq 

41 K— K3 B— QBsq 

42 B— B 3 B— B 6 

43 K— Q 2 B X P, and wins. 



{Nuremberg, 1883.) 

FBENOH DEFENCE. 

White. Black. 

A. Fritz. Jas. Mabon. 

1 p_K 4 P— K 3 

2 P— Q 4 P— Q 4 

3 Kt— Q B 3 Kt- K B 3 

4 B— K Kt 5 B— K 2 

5 BxKt 

At least as strong as 5 P — K 6, followed by exchange of 
Bishops, a continuation often adopted. 
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.... BxB 

6 Et— 6 3 Castles 

If 6 ... . P— B4; 7PxP,BxKt+;8PxB, Q— B4; 
9 Q — Q 4, the advantage would hardly lie with the defence. 
At the next turn, however, the Bishop hindering Q — Q 4, no 
doubt 7 . . . . P — ^B 4 would have much in its favour. 

7 B— Q 3 P— Q Kt 3 ? 

8 P— K R 4 

Beginning of :i lx)ld and thoroughly justified advance 
against the King, whose position is actually perilous. The 
disparity of forces directly available for attack and defence, 
respectively, is very marked. 

.... B— Kt 2 

Oblivious of the impending danger. The Bishop should go 
to B 3, so as to get rid of the threatening Bishop at Q 3, thus 
relieving the King as much as possible in the circumstances. 
8 . . . . P — K B 3 would be less good, but it would avoid 
the catastrophe here following. 

9 P— K 5 ! B— K 2 

10 BxP+ 

The strength as well as the beauty of White's play needs 
no gloss. 

.... KxB 

1 1 Kt^Kt 5 + K— Kt 3 

Or 11 ... . K— Ktsq; 12 Q— B5, BxKt; 13 PxB, 

P— K B 3 ; 14 P— Kt 6, and mate is inevitable. Or, 11 

BxKt; 12 PxB+, K— Kt 3 ; 13 Q— R 5+, K— B4; 14 
P — Kt 4-f-, &c., the King being driven to K 5, and mate to 
a certainty. 

12 Ki— K2! BxKt 

13 PxB P— KB4 

Or 13 ... . QxP; 14 Kt^B 4+, K— B 41; 15 
Q_Q 3+, K— Kt5; 16 Q— B 3+, KxKt; 17 Q— B 3, 
mate. 

14 Kt P X P («.;>.) B— B sq 
16 Kt— B 4+ K— B 2 
16 Q— Kt4I BxB+ 
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17 K~Q2 PxP 

18 Q— Kt 6+ K— K 2 

19 Q— Kt 7+ K— K sq 

20 Q— Kt 8+ K— K 2 

21 QXP+ K— Bsq 

22 BxB B— Bsq 

White mates in four moves : 23 B — ^R 8+, 24 R— R 7+, 
2;") Q — B 7+, and Queen or Knight mates. 



(New York, 1889.) 
FRENCH DEFENCE. 



White. 


Black. 


S. LiPBCHUTZ. 


Jas. Mason. 


1 P K4 


P K3 


2 P Q 4 


P Q4 


;{ Kt— Q B :) 


KU-KB3 


4 P K T) 


K Kt— Q 2 


:> J^ B 4 


P QB4 


(» PxP 


Kt QB3 



The opening is on the most approved lines of attack and 
defence in this form of the French, 6 . . . . Kt — Q B 3 
reserves the option of taking the Pawn with Bishop or Knight. 
If, for example, White should play 7 B — Q 3, then 7 . . . . 
Kt X P attacking the Bishop would be good, it being advis- 
able to get rid of the Bishop, a particularly troublesome Piece 
to the defence. The move 8 . . . . P— Q R 3 is partly a 
waiting one and partly to prevent Kt — Kt 5, whence it 
might possibly go to Q 6 ; and White's 9 P — ^Q B 3 is some- 



what the same, and to stop . . 


. . Kt— Kt 5 dii 


Bishop. 




7 Kt— B3 


BxP 


8 B— Q3 


P— QB3 


9 P QR3 


P— QKt 4 


10 P Q Kt 4 


B— R2 • 


1 1 Kt— Kt 5 


Kt— B sq 



The Knight defends rather than 11 ... . P — ^Kt 3, making 
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a couple of holes, and presenting a likely point of attack 
for the enemy. 

12 Q to R 5 Q— E 2 

13 Kt— Q sq 

If Wliite had taken the Book Pawn with Knight, Black 
would hare first exchanged Knights, and then followed with 
.... Kt — Q 5. Afterwards, if the White Bishop in front of 
the Queen could not be won by some such manoduvre as . . . 

Q—B sq, P— Kt 3, and Q— Kt 2, Bbck would 

gain some other advantage through the adyerse Queen being 
fixed on the Book file to defend the Bishop. Such a capture 
is yery seldom good play. 

• • • . B— Kt 2 

14 B— K 3 P— B 3 

15 BxB RXB 

16 Castles P— Kt 3 

Black has been intending IG . . . . Kt X K P, but White^ 

by Castling, stops it; for after 16 Kt X K P; 17 PxKt, 

Q X Kt, his own King Bishop Pawn would be doubly attacked. 
Black now abandons all idea of Castling, his better place of 
safety being on the Queen side, whither he goes with his 
King as occasion calls. 1 7 . . . . Kt X K P would not be 
good, for White could play 18 Kt X K P in reply. 

17 Q_R3 B— Bsq 

18 Ki^KB3 Kt— Q2 

19 Kt^-K3 R— B2 

20 Q B— K sq Kt^Kt 3 

21 Kt— Kt4 

The White Knight is attracted by the hole at B 6. The 
play hereabouts, and for many moyes further on, is extremely 
diflScult for both parties. Black eyades the King side attack 
as best he can, hoping for something from the weakness of 
his adyersary on the Queen side in the ending. White's 

Pawn at B 2 is badly situated. 22 P— Kt 4 is an effort 

to open a file likely to be of seryice in counter attack, when 
Black finds time to really enter upon such a policy. 

.... B— Kt 2 

22 Kt— R 4 P— Kt 4 
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23 K1^-B 6+ K— Q sq 

24 Kir— B3 PxP 

25 Q— B 4 ! K— B sq 

26 QxBP Kt— Qsq 
Intending 27 .... Kt — ^B 5, And to gire action to the 

Bishop by retaking with the Queen Pawn, should White phiy 
28 B X Kt. Black also defends the weak Bishop Fawn by 
this moye. The objection is that it lets the White Knight in 
at Q 4 and B 5. White should not have hurried to this latter 
square, but first of all have defended the Qaeen Book Pawn. 
The sacrifice of the exchange at move 29 was justified, in the 
circumstances, and was probably what White did not suffi- 
ciently consider in giving up the Pawn the move before. 
The two Pawns are an equivalent for the exchange, and the 
stress of White's attack is visibly lessened. 

27 Kt— Q 4 Kt— B 5 

28 Kt— Kt 3? KtxRP 

29 Kt— B6 RxKt! 

30 PxR QxP+ 

31 K— B sq B— B 3 

The Knight should have retreated, making way for the 
advance of the passed Pawn. Important time lost. At move 
40 perhaps . . . P — ^Kt 5 would be stronger than . . . P — ^B 5. 
White gains nothing from the 37th to the 40th move. His 
Queen could not be played to B 5, because of . . . . B x P 4~» 
d^c, and then the advance of the Black Pawns begins to claim 
attention. 



32 B— R sq 


B— Kt2 


33 Q— B sq 


Kt— B5 


34 BxKt 


QPXB 


35 Q B4 


Q— B3 


36 Er— B2 


Q— B4 


37 R— Qsq 


P— QB4 


38 KI^Q 7 


Q B2 


39 Q— K 3 ? 


B— B3 


40 Kt— B 6 


P— B5? 


41 P— B3! 


Kt— Kt2 


42 KB— Q2 


Kt— B 4 ! 


43 B_Q6 




Taking the Knight was of 


course out of the questiou. 
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From thiB point Black has a good game. At move 46 it is 
easy to see why Q X P would be immediately fatal to White. 
He would be mated in four or fiye mores. 



• 
• • • • 


E<^Q6 


44 E Et sq 


R— Qsq 


45 RxB+ 


QxR 


46 P R 3 ! 


Q— B sq 


47 E R2 


Q Et2 


48 P Et 3 


E Et2 


49 P R4 


Q— Bsq 


50 B— E B sq 


Q B4 



GiTing up the Pawn in order to go on with more effect with 
his Queen side advance. The Pawn taken in exchange would 
not be sufficient, for White's Rook Pawn has an open road to 
Queen. This is why he cannot exchange by .... Q X P at 
move 54. The contest even increases in interest as it draws 
to a close. 

51 QxRP EtxP 

62 Q— B 4 Elr— Q 6 

53 Q— Q 2 ! P— Et 5 ! 

54 PxP Q— Q5I 

55 P— R 5 P— R 6 

56 P— B 6 Q— Et 7 

57 QxQ PxQ 

58 P— R 7 

58 R — Q Et would be useless, as then the Bishop Pawn 
would go on, and afterwards attack the Rook. White plays 
with desperate ingenuity. 

.... iLt ■ - 1 5 o 

59 P— R 8 (Q) P— Et 8 (Q) 

60 Et— E 4 

The only move. There were no checks, and the combina- 
tion of Black's Queen and Bishop threatened speedy mate. 
Black at length blunders in taking Enight with Queen. 
60 . . . . B x Et would have left him with much the better 



game. 



.... QxEt? 

61 BxP+ E— Et3 

62 Q— Q 8 + Resigns. 
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White mates next move. If 61 ... . K — ^B 3, While 
would check at Q B sq with fatal effect. 60 . . . . BxEt 
would have prevented this, and the King could escape from 
the checks by playing around the White Pawn, with many 
chances of winning. 



(Pam, 


1900.) 


FRFiNOH 


DEFENCE. 


White. 


Black. 


H. N. PiLLSBUBT. 


Jab. Mason. 


1 P— Q4 


P K3 


2 P K4 


P— Q4 


3 Kt— QB3 


Kt— KB3 


4 B— K Kt 5 


B--K2 


5 BxKt 


BxB 


6 Kt— B 3 


Oastles 


7 B— Q3 


PxP 


8 BxP 


P B4 



White appears to have considerable advantage in develop- 
ment, but this manoeuvre works very strongly for eventual 
equality. 

9 PxP Q— B4 

10 Oastles QxB P 

11 Q— Q 3 P— K Kt 3 

12 Kt— K 2 B— Kt 2 

Or. perhaps simpler, 12....BxP;13Q B — Kt sq, 
B— Kt 2; 14 BxQ Kt P. BxB ; 15 RxB, Kt— B 3; as 
the Book could effect nothing on the seventh rank, and the 
formidable array of White Queen side Pawns would be 
broken. 

13 Q— Kt 3 Kt— Q 2 

14 P— B 3 Kt— B 3 

1 5 Kt^-Kt 3 R— Kt sq 
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HeceiBary only to frM the Bishop 
Of ooime at no time about here coald 
except at very obvioui loss- 



16 QR-Q«i 




17 KE— Ksq 




18 P— K R 3 




19 B— B2 


Q-B2 


20 Kl— K 5 


E-K.q 


21 Kt— Kt4 





If 21 P— K B 4 I, theo 21 . . . . Kt-^ i ; and the 
Pairn jiut advanced could hardly be itTed. 

.... KtxKt 

22 PxKt RxB 

2.t BxB! B— K 4 

24 Kt— B sq B— Q B 3 

•i:> Q— B 4 Q— Q 3 

26 B— B:i BxB 

27 PxB .... 

With benefit of Knight gainst Bishop for the ending, 
But it happens that the Bishop oan eonSne the Enight to 
inactivity or capture him if he moves. As for the Pawns, 
the first player's superiority on the Qneen side is at least 
compensation in full for any weakness observable elitewhere 
in hii position. 

.... B- B 5 

28 Q—R ( P_Q B 3 

29 B— Q 8(j Q— K 4 

30 R— Q 4 P— K Kt 4 

31 K— Kt 2 Q— B 2 

32 Q— Q sq Q— Kt 3 

33 Kt— Q 2 R— Q aq 

If 33 ... . QxP; 34 Kt— K 4, threatening 35 B— Q 8+, 
with a certain draw if nothing more. Black's situation would 
be difficult. After the ensuing exchange of Books and 
Queens the parties are on a level as nearly as possible. 
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:txQ 




V-Kt 


38 P— E 4 


39 f — B 5 


40 


KlxP 


41 


K — BBq 



ExE 


QxQ 


K- 


-B«, 


f- 


-Kt3 


K- 


-K«, 


PxP 


K- 


-«2 


B— B8t 



Something worse than uselesB ; for it in a manner leads to 
decisive error, vi%., that committed on Black's next move, 
whereby his adveTsary is enabled to favourably exchange 
Knight for Bishop, thus securing a winning position for lus 
PamiB. Thau the correct plajr would be to go back, 42 
.... B — B 5 ; content with an even game. 



42 Kt— B 4 ! 


K— B3? 


43 Kt-K :>+ 


K-Q4 


44 Kt— Q 3 1 


B— B5 


45 KtxB+ 


PxKt 



A curious and instructive study in Pawns. From this 
point, there is little doubt, the game is an absolute win for 
White. 



46 P— Kt .1 


P— R3 


47 K— Kt 2 i 


P— K4 


48 K— R 3 


P— K5 


49 P— B 4 -f 


K— Q5 


50 PxP 


KxP 


5] P— B5 


K— Q4 


52 P— Kt 4 


P— QE4 


33 PxP 


KxP 


54 K— B 4 


K— Kt4 


66 K-E 5 


KxP 


56 KxP 


K— Kt4 


57 K— Kt 5 


K— B4 


58 KxP 


K-Q8 


49 K— B 5 


K— K2 


60 P— Kt 5 


Besigns. 
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(Matchf Melbourne, 1895.) 

CENTBE COUNTER GAME. 

White. Black. 

F. E. Ebling. a. E. N. Wallace. 

1 p_K4 P— Q4 

This Centre Counter Grame, avoiding the hazards of the 
Gambits, and the difficulties of the Ruy Lopez, French 
Defence, &c., is probably as safe and sound as any other 
known. A theoretical objection is, that the Queen comes into 
play too soon, with some loss of time in consequence, but 
against this may be set the open file, and the general security 
cf the position so far as opening attack is concerned. 

2 PxP QxP 

3 Kt— Q B 3 Q— Q B 4 

Other good moves are 3 ... . Q — Q sq, and 3 . . . . 
Q — E 4 + . The retreat, keeping command of the file, is 
most approved. In the defence, early .... P — Q B 3 and 
.... Q — B 2 are usually more or less necessary ; so it seems 
best that the Queen should not take this post of danger 
(Q R 4) even for a moment. Compare Lee v. Famsworth, 
next following. 

4 P— Q 4 Kt— K B 3 

5 B— Q 2 I Kt— B 3 

The safety of the Queen should be a first consideration 
when so obviously threatened as here. His 6 . . . . Q — Kt 5 
is to escape disaster from 7 Kt — Q 51 If 6 ... . Q — ^Kt 3, 
then 7 P— Q 5, P— Q B 3 ; 8 B— B 4, and, as the Bishop 
cannot be shut out immediately, the Knight falls a victim to 
the Pawn. 

6 B— Q Kt 5 1 Q— Kt 5 I 

White was threatening 7 Kt — Q 5 Hence this move of 
Black Queen. 

7 K Kt— K 2 

V 
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Or 7 P — ^Q 5, with a very strong attack. But, as it goes, 
the opening advantage falls to White. 

. • • • P— K 3 

Here, if Black were to take the Knight Pawn, P — Q B 3, 
threatening R — R 2, would worry him exceedingly. 

8 Castles B— Q 2 

9 P_Q5! PxP 

10 KtxP Q— Q3I 

11 KtxKt+ PxKt 

The Queen might take. This way, however, affords some 
prospect of counter attack through the file thus opened upon 
the White King, a fair compensation for the doubling of the 
Pawn. 

12 B— KB4 QxQ 

13 QRxQ 

Absence of the Queens somewhat dulls the contest, yet 
there is an exceptional degree of interest maintained. Black 
comes very well out of it, all considered. His disadvantage is 
comparatively slight. 

.... Oastles 

14 Kt— B3 B— KKt51 

15 P— B 3 B— B 4+ 

16 K— Rsq B— B4 

17 BxKt PxB 

Another doubled Pawn. But as long as he can retain both 
Bishops even this does not greatly matter. 

18 Kt— K4 B— QKt3 

19 B— Kt 3 

Meaning attempt upon one of the doubled Pawns, and 
separation of the hostile Bishops. Anywhere here KtxP 
would be no gain, because Black could either take a Pawn in 
turn, or play .... B — K (or Q) 7, with at least equality. 

.... K R— — K sq 

20 QB— Ksq BxKt 

Just as well now as later perhaps. But 20 ... . R — K 3, 
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following with 21 Q B— K sq (in reply to 21 B— B 4). 

seems a good alternative. Doubtless the coanter attack 
21 ... . B — Q 7, &c., is alluring, but the advancing King 
Pawn means trouble not to be lightly ignored. 

21 PxB B— Q7 

22 BxP BxQBP 

23 BxKBP BxQKtP 

24 P— K5! BxBP 

Perhaps 24 ... . B — B 4 should be preferred. At any 
rate, it seems bad to allow the further advance of the 
dangerous King Pawn, so thi^t 25 ... . B — Et sq must be 
almost certainly condemned. 

25 P— B 3 1 B— Kt sq ? 

26 P— K6I P— KB4 

If 26 .... BxB, of course White goes to Queen. E.g., 
26 ... . BxB; 27 P— K 7, B (Kfe 6) xP; 28 P— K 8 
(Q)+, K— Kt 2 ; 29 Q— K 5, easily winning. 

27 P— K 7 B— K sq 

28 B—Qsq! B— B4! 

29 B— E 4 B— Q 3 

Not 29 ... . R— K 7 ? For then 30B— Q 8+ ! Also, on 
the next move the Book cannot be taken, except at loss of the 
Bishop from subsequent B — Q 8-f • 

30 B— B 8 K— Q 2 

31 B(Q8q)— KBsq BxP 

Suppose 31 ... . BxP. Then 32 BxB, and the ex- 
change must be given up, for if 32 . . . . KxB ; 33 
B — E sq, the Bishop is pinned and lost. Evidently the Pawn 
must be taken immediately, or worse befalls. 

32 BxB BxB 

33 B— Q 8q+ B— Q 3 

34 B— B 5 P— B 5 

35 B— B 4 ! B— B 8 

It is not easy to be certain whether this is best or not. 
Probably the united White Pawns, freely moving on, would 

V 2 
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win, and the sort of ending chosen approaches a draw as 
nearly as any other possible. 

36 RxE BxR 

37 BxP P— B4 

38 K— Kt sq P— B 5 

39 K— B sq P— B 6 

40 B— R 2 K— K 3 

41 K— K 2 K— B 4 

42 K— Q 3 B— K 4 

43 R— R 4 B— Kt 6 

All cannot be held. If 43 ... . K— Kt 4, then 44 
K— K 4, with 45 R— Q B 4, &c. 

44 KxP K— K4 

45 K— Q 3 K— Q 4 

46 R— K Kt 4 P— B 3 

47 R— Kt 5+ K— Q 3 

48 K— B 4 K— B 2 

49 R— Kt 7+ K— Q 3 

50 R— Kt 6+ K— B 2 

51 R— B 6 B— B 7 

He wants to be able to check in reply to K — B 5. If 51 
.... K— Kt 3, of course 52 B— B 7, and P—Kt 4, or 
something equally efiPecti^e, could not be long delayed. The 
latter play is most interesting and instmctiye ; a curiously 
appropriate ending to an excellent game. 

52 R— B7+ K— Q3 
53R— B6+ K— .Q2 

54 P—Kt 4 1 PxP(e./?.) 

55 R— Kt 6 K— K 2 

56 P_R 4 K— B 2 

57 P— B 5 P— B 4 

58 KxP B— Kt8+ 

59 K— Q 5 B— B 7 

60 K— K 4 B— K 

61 K— B 5 B— B 7 

62 P— B 6 Besigns. 
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(Buffalo, N.T., U.S.A., 1894) 
CENTRE OOUNTEB GAME. 
White. Black. 

F. J. Lee. G. 0. Fabnbwobth. 

1 P— K 4 P— Q 4 

2 PxP QxP 

3 Kt— Q B 8 Q— Q sq ! 

4 P— Q 4 P— Q B 8 

To make way for the Qaeen. See Esling v. Wallace, pre- 
ceding. Also, if 4 ... . B — ^B 4, then 5 Q — B 8 might be 
anpleasant. 

5 B— QB4 

Generally, in the opening, when the question is simply as 
to moving Knight or Bishop, the Knight should have prefer- 
ence. His better action, being more restricted, is less 
dependent on contingencies. In the present instance, 5 
Kt — B 3, reserving the option of playing the Bishop else- 
where, would be a very good move. 

• • • • B — B 4 

A great point in the defence is to get this Bishop out, some- 
what as here ; not to obstruct it, at home, by ... . P — K 8. 

6 KI^B 3 Kt— B 8 

7 Castles 

Castling might well wait, perhaps to take place on the 
other side. 

.... P— K 3 

8 B— B 4 B— Q 3 

9 Q— Q2 

White is averse to exchanging, and incurs some little risk 
— for that very reason. The subsequent various moves of his 
Queen may be noted as disadvantageous. 

.... Q— B 2 

10 B— K5 QK1^-Q2 

UK B— K sq Castles Q B 

Black conducts his operations with great skill. This power- 
ful manoBUvre at once throws his opponent on the defensive, 
both in the centre (Queen and Queen Pawn) and as to the 
situation of his King. 
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12 Q— K 3 Kt— Kt 3 

13 B— Kt3 P— KB 3 
U BxB ExB 

15 P— Q E 4 

There appears to be no satisfactory way of strengthening 
the Queen Pawn, and it is in real danger. His greatest diffi* 
oulty, however, is that he has no good sqoare for his Queen. 
And the prospective advance of the hostile King side Pawns 
demands attention. 

.... P— K Kt 4 1 

16 Q— K 5 Q Kt— Q 2 

17 Q_K 3 Kt~Kt 6 I 

18 Q— K2? BxP 

The first of a brilliant combination. As a lesser evil, White 
should have retired 18 Q — Q 2. 



19 P B3 


P KB4! 


20 PxKt 


PxP 


21 Kt— K5 


P B3! 


22 P B4 


PxKt 


23 PxKP 


p Kte 


All remarkably fine. 


The adversary has no escape. 


24 Q K 3 


Q— Kt 3 1 


P B5 





If 25 K— B sq, then 25 ... . B— B 8+ ; 26 K— K 2, 
B— Kt 5 -f , &c. Or, 25 Q X P (Kt 3), B— Q 8+ ! 26 Q— B 2, 
B X B+ ; 27 B X B, B— B 8+, &c. Again, 25 Q X P (Kt 3), 
B— Q 8+ ; 26 K— B sq, B— -B 8+ ; 27 K— K 2, and 
Black mates in three moves. 

.... Q B— K B 5 1 

26 K—B sq Q— B 3+, and wins. 



{St Petersburg, 1896.) 

QUEEN'S GAMBIT DECLINED. 
White. Black. 

H. N. PlLLSBUBT. E. LaBXER. 

1 p_Q 4 P— Q 4 

2 P—Q B 4 P— K 3 
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Befusiog the Queen* s Gambit; the nsual practice in this 
case. Because if accepted the Pawn cannot be retained, and 
loss of control over K 5 may favour the attacking develop- 
ment. 

3 Kt— Q B 3 Kt— K B 3 

4 Kt— B 3 P— B 4 

5 B— Kt 5 

As a rule, it is seldom good to pin any Knight on the King 
side, before his King is Castled there. 5 P — ^K 3 would of 
course be unexceptionable. White endeavours to press matters, 
perhaps a little too early, and at some risk. 

.... BPxQP! 

6 QxP Kt— B3 

Beally gaining time. For the manoeuvre of White's Queen 
is doubtful. She may or may not find B 4 a convenient 
post in attack ; but return for defence of her King, after 
Castling as intended, must be difficult. 

7 Q— R 4 B— K 2 

8 Castles Q— B 4 ! 

9 P— K 3 B— Q 2 
10 K— Kt sq ! P— K B 3 

An important move. White can neither retire nor immedi- 
ately exchange B x Kt without disadvantage. 

11 PxP PxP 

12 Kt— Q 4 

Partly in anticipation of the necessary B x Kt when his 
opponent Castles ; that is, to shield his other Knight from 
consequent action of the hostile Bishop. If 12 B x Kt, B x B ; 
13 BxP, QxR; 14 KtxQ, BxQ, Black would have the 
best of it — ^the exchange for a Pawn ; or, continuing thus, 
15 Kt— B 7+, K— Q sq; 16 KtxR, BxP, he would have 
two Pieces for a Book — the imprisoned Knight being unable 
to escape. 

.... Castles K B 

13 BxKt BxB 
14Q_R5 KtxKt 

15 PxKt B— K3 

16 P— B 4 Q R— B sq 

17 P— B 5 
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A dangerous advance. The Queen should now retreat, sup- 
porting the Knight, and generally strengthening the King's 
position. 

.... BxKt! 

18 PxB 

Still, after 18 PxB> Q xP, the Queen might come to the 
rescue, 19 Q — 6 3, with possibilities of a stubborn resistance. 
Butif 18PxR, QxBP; 19PxB?Q— Kt5+ ; 20 K— R 
sq, B — ^B sq, the King would be hopelessly cornered by adverse 
Queen, Book, and Bishop, so that he could not long 
survive ; or, venturing out, 20 K — ^B 2, he would be mated 
to a certainty, within a dozen moves, somewhere over on his 
own Book file. 

.... B— Q B 6 

A profound and beautiful conception. Doubtless a surprise 
to the adversary, else he would not have permitted 17 ... . 
B X Kt, with his Queen so far away. 

19 PxP + 

There is nothing better, even though this opening of files 
does no good. Naturally, the offered Book must be taken, 
sooner or later, if any serious stand is to be made. 21 B — 
Kt 5 I is to relieve the Queen Pawn. If 21 K— B sq, B X P+ ; 
22 BxB, QxB+ ; 23 K— Kt sq, Q— K 5+, and .... B 
— B 7, check or not, would be speedily fatal. 

.... BxP 

20 PxR Q— Kt3-f 

21 B— Kt 5! QxB-h 

22 K— R sq B— B 2 

White h^ to be very careful. There are several possible 
mates about. As, for instance, the one here threatened in 
three, — ^beginning with sacrifice of Book. 

23 R— Q 2 R— B 5 

24 K R— Q sq R— B G 

25 Q— B 5 

If 25 Q— K 2, R— B 8+ ! ; 26 RxR, BxP+, &c. ; or 
25 R— Q Kt sq, 'Q— B 5 ; 26 Q— Q sq, P— -Q Kt 3, &c.. 
White's defence would be still more difficult. And if 
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25 Br— Kt 2?, BxP! (threatening 26 ... . E— B 8+ 1); 
examination proves his case to be really desperate. As it 
goes, 26 E — ^Kt sq would be stronger. 

.... Q— B 5 

26K— Kt2? BxP 

The termination is very beautiful. White should answer 
27 E — Et sq, but he has no longer any valid defence. The 
reply, then, would be 27 .... BxP 1 . Either carrying the 
position by main force, or reducing to a winning ending. 

27 Q— E 6+ E— B 2 

28 ExB? Black mates in five 
moves, Q+, P+, Q+, B+, Finis, 



{Hastings, 1895.) 

QUEEN'S GAMBIT DECLINED. 

White. Black. 

A. Burn. B. Teiohhank. 

1 P— Q 4 P— Q 4 

2 P_Q B 4 P— E 3 

The second player may bid for the attack by 2 ... . P — 
E 4 ; 3 (if) P X E P, P— Q 5 ; offering what may be called 
the Queen's Counter Gambit. Examples of this are of quite 
recent occurrence ; as at Paris (1900) and Monte Carlo (1901). 
But White should be able to hold the Pawn, or (by parting 
with it at an opportune moment) to otherwise eventually 
secure the better derelopment. ^ 

3 EV— Q B 3 Et— E B 3 

4 Et— B 3 P— B 3 

Often noticed as a move likely to prove unfavourable in this 
sort of game, yet one often adopted in practice by some of the 
best players. It more or less hinders development on the 
Queen side, and aflPords the adversary a very tangible point of 
attack when the principal operations take place there. On 
the other hand, its tendency is to complication in a strongly 
defensive position, and to an ultimately decisive issue — not a 
draw. 
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5 P— K 3 B— Q 3 

6 B— Q3 

Now, B — K 2, to Castle directly, would be correct play. 
There it supports the Enight, and leaves the Queen's influence 
on her own file unimpaired. In such cases the choice between 
B — Q 3 and B — ^E 2 should be determined by the kind of attack 
feasible or intended. When the advance is on the Queen's 
wing, the Bishop is best at E 2 ; when it is against the King, 
then Q 3 is the obvious and better post for him. Otherwise, 
when the matter is in doubt, B — K 2 is nearly always the 
safer move. Black's 5 . . . . B — Q 8 is well played, because 
it is an object with him to advance .... P — ^K 4, generally 
freeing his position. 

.... Q Kt— Q 2 

7 P— B5 

This, also, is an error, chiefly because .... P — K 4 can- 
not be prevented. The strength of P — ^B 5 depends upon its 
tying-up effect, and where the centre can be broken, as here, 
this altogether fails. White should now Castle, or exchange 
Pawns, and be content with a fairly even game. 
.... B— B 2 

8 P— Q Kt 4 P— K 4 

The power of this is evident. But, had White continued as 
above suggested, it would involve isolation of the Queen 
Pawn, and in other respects be much less formidable than it 
now appears. 

9 PxP KtxKP 

10 KtxKt , BxKt 

11 B— Kt2 Q— K2 

12 B— K 2 

It would, of course, be extremely dangerous to Castle in 
these circumstances. Consequently the Bishop retires, in 
anticipation of ... . P — Q 5. The time expended by 
White in Queen side movements soon begins to tell against 
him. 

.... Castles 

13 Q— B 2 B— Q 2 

14 Castles Q E— -K sq 
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Keeping the other Book to support the Bishop Pawn, whose 
effective advance may be fairly expected. 

15 QR— Qsq B— Kt sq 

16 Kt— Kt sq 

Stopping .... Q — ^K 4. But the adverse Knight comes 
in, and Bishop Pawn comes on, exerting eqaally disagreeable 
pressure. B— B 3, and, if necessary, P — ^Kt 3, with eventual 
Kt — ^K 2, and perhaps Kt — ^Q 4, would be a good line of 
defence ; for defence, and defence only, is now the question 
for White. 

.... Kt — K 

17 Kt— Q 2 P— B 4 

18 B— Q 4 Kt— Kt 4 

To push OB, the more effectively P — B 5. Were 

White to prevent this by P — ^B 4, then, after .... Kt — K 3 
in reply, the weakness of his King Pawn and Bishop, the 
latter quite unsupported, should surely occasion some sort of 



19 B— Q 3 

Now, Kt — B 3 would be preferable ; later seems all too late. 
The fact is, however, White himself tries for attack, K — 'B, sq, 
&c., thus greatly assisting in the hastening of the end. 

.... P— B 5 ! 

20 K— R sq Q— B 2 

21 Kt— B3 KtxKt 

22 PxKt Q— R4I 

23 E— K Kt sq B— B 2 

The Pawn might be taken well enough, but he goes a much 
better way to work, safeguarding his own King before pro- 
ceeding further. And there are other and greater possibilities 
in the position. 

24 Q— K 2 B— K 4 

25 B— B 2 ? B— B 3 ! 

26 B X B Black mates in four moves, Q x R P+, 
R4-> B-|-, and mate. This, of course, might have been 
averted, but his advantage was overwhelming, and must have 
easily prevailed. 
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{Match, Birmingham, 1896.) 
QUEEN'S PAWN OPENING. 

White. Black. 

G. E. H. Bellinqham. F. Hollins. 

1 P— Q 4 P— Q 4 

2 P— K 3 Kt^K B 3 

3 B— Q3 

Omitting the asaal P — Q B 4, in order to attack more 
directly should Black, as luoal, Oastle on the King side. 

.... P— K 3 

4 Kt— Q 2 P— B 4 

5 P— Q B 3 Kt— B 3 

6 P— K B 4 



That this scheme involyes considerable elaboration appears 
from the sequence of moves 4 — 8 ; against all of which, taken 
severally, theoretical objections may be urged. The object 
here is to prevent 6 . • . . P — ^K 4, and this could not be- eo 
well attained by plapng either Knight. 

.... B— Q 2 

7 Q— B 3 Q— Kt 3 

A good post for the Queen, in readiness to Castle Q B if 
advisable, thus to some extent defeating his adversary's 
general plan. 

8 Kt^R 3 B— K 2 

9 Castles P— K R 3 

10 Kt— B 2 Castles (Q R) 1 

11 PxP 

White must free his Queen's forces. He has also to reckon 
with a probable advance upon his King ( . . . . P — K Kt 
4, &c,)f which would quickly reduce him to the position of 
a strictly defending party. 

.... BxP 

12 Kt— Kt 3 P— K4! 

13 KtxB QxKt 

14 Q— Q sq 
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He mast either shift his gronnd in some such way or 
venture 14 P — K 4, and this latter would most likely not be 
faTourable. ^ 

.... K R — K 8(| 

The alternative would be 14 ... . P — K 5, with 16 
.... P — E Et 4, in Eing side attack, to follow. 



15 B— Q2 


PxP 


16 PxP 


B Et5 


17 Q B2 


E— Et sq ! 


18 Q B E sq 


Et— E5 



Beginning of some remarkably complicated and difiScnlt 
play, in which Black ventures, and White has all he can do to 
hold his own. 

19 B— E 3 ! P— Q 5 ! 

20 EtxB! 

Now 20 PxP would lead to wholesale exchanges and a 
probable draw. Otherwise the road is to be easily mistaken. 
For instance: 20 EtxEt, ExEt; 21 BxB? (21 PxP 
would be all right), PxB ; 22 B— B 3, Et— Q 5 ! ; 23 Q— 
Et sq, Et xB-h ; 24 PxEt, P— E 7+ ; 25 B— B 2, BxP : 
26 P— B 4, B— Q 8 ; 27 Q— B 3, Q— Q 5 ; 28 Q— Et 4, 
R xB+ ; 29 Q xB, Q— Q 8, and wins. 

PxB 

21 BxEt 

And here if 21 EtxE P the reply 21 ... . EtxP would 
be advantageous. 

.... R— Q 7 ! 

22 Q— Et sq P— E 7+ 

23 Br— B 2 R— Q 8 1 

24 RxB PxR(Q)+ 

25 QxQ RxB 

26 Et— E5I EtxEt 

27 Q— Q 8+ Q— B sq 

28 Q— Q 6+ E— R sq 

The question is as to the sort of ending. Black cannot 
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exchange Queens and Books without losing. Suppose, — 28 
. . . . Q— B 2; 29 PxKt, QxQ; 30 PxQ, B— K 8+ ; 
31 B_B sq, B x B+ ? ; 32 K x B, and White can support his 
passed Pawn, winning. In this, of course, 31 ... . B— E 3 
would be far better ; but would it be good enough to warrant 
the exchange of Queens ? The King goes into a mating posi- 
tion. That is to say, in this case, one in which a check tuong 
his first rank may be at once fatal. A suspicious circumstance 
at the best of times. 

29 PxKt R— K8+ 

30 B— Bsq BxB+ 

31 KxB Q_B4+ 

32 K— K sq Q— K S^- 

33 K— B 2 Q— B 5+ 
84 K— K 2 Q— K 5+ 

35 K— B 2 

Repetition to gain time for further consideration, to know, 
as well as may be, how to utilise his extra Pawn. 

.... Q— B 5+ 

36 K— K 2 Q— K 5+ 
87 K— Q sq Q— Kt 8+ 

38 K— Q2 QXP + 

39 K— Q 3 Q— Kt 4+ 

40 K— Q 4 Q— B 5+ 

41 K— K 3 Q— K sq 

If 41 ... . P — ^B 3, White exchanges Queens, winning 
from the Pawn position, because his King is so well to the 
front. Otherwise he might annex the Bishop Pawn with a 
similar result. 



42 P B 4 ! 


P— Q Kt 3 


43 K Q4 


K— Kt2 


44 K— Q 5 


P— K a 4 ? 


45 P K B 4 


P— Kt3 


46 P Kt 3 


P— B8 



Perhaps better leave B 3 open, by plajdng 46 ... . P — ^B 4. 
Black is in serious difficulties. He cannot afford to exchange 
Queens. 
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47 K— K 4 Q— B 3+ 

48 Q— Q 5 ! K— B 2 

For example, 48 ... . QxQ+ ; 49 PxQ, P— Q Kt 4 ; 
50 K— B 4, P— B 4 ; 51 K— Kt 5, P— Kt 5 ; 52 P— K 6, 
&c. Black*s King side Pawns were weakened by moving (44), 
and this weakness seems the proximate cause of his dis- 
comfiture. 

49 K— B 4 Q— Q 2 

50 K— Kt 5 Q— K 2+ 

51 K— B 6 

All this play of the King is yery instructive. Black resigns 
at 56 with good reason, 56 ... . QxQ+; 57 KxQ, 
K— B3; 58KxP,K— B4; 69KxP, KxP; 60 P— Kt 4, 
and will Queen, checking or not, winning easily. 

.... P— B 4 



52 P_B 4 


Q— B 8q+ 


53 K E7 


Q— K2 


54 K Kt 8 


P— B3 


55 PxP 


QxP 


56 Q— B 7+ 

• 


Besigns. 



{Match, London, 1880.) 

IBBEGULAB OPENING. 

White. Black. 

J. H. ZUKEBTOBT. S. BOSENTHAL. 

1 Kt— K B 3 P— Q 4 

2 P— Q 4 B— B 4 

3 P— K 3 P— K 8 

4 P— B 4 Kt— K B 3 

5 P— Q E 3 

To prevent .... B— Q Kt 5 in reply to Kt— B 3. 
Black's second move .... B — ^B 4 leaves his Queen side 
somewhat weak, and White intends to advance against it if 
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practicable — another point in fayour of 5 P — Q B 3. Black's 
next move leads in this direction, by inviting the advance of 
Bishop Pawn. 

.... B— Q3? 

6 Kt— B 3 P— B 3 

7 P— Q Kt 4 

Here, as on the previous move, P — ^B 5 would be stronger. 
Black seems not to fear it ; but he should exchange Pawns 
rather than be bound up in the manner following. 

.... P— Q B 3 ? 

8 B— Kt 2 Q Kt—Q 2 

9 B— K 2 Kt— K 5 

10 KtxKt BxKt 

11 P— B5 

At length the Pawn goes on. From this point the advan- 
tage is with the first player. 

.... B— B 2 

12 Castles Castles 

13 Kt— Q 2 B— K Kt 3 

14 P— Q E 4 Kt^B 3 

Often .... P — ^K 4, breaking up and out in the centre, 
turns the course of events in favour of the defence. Here, 
however, such a movement would be out of place. For if 
14 ... . p_E 4 ; 15 P X P, and Black cannot retake, 
because of P — B 4 and P — B 5 winning a Piece. 

15 P— B 3 Q— Kt sq 

16 P— B 4 Kt— K 5 

17 KtxKt BxKt 

18 Q— Q 2 Q— Q sq 

19 P— Kt5 EPxP 

Better would be 19 ... . Q — Q 2, as the open file goes 
against him. Having begun to exchange, however, he should 
have continued with 20 . . . . P x P, rather than have his 
Bishop shut in as happens. 

20 PxP Q— Q2 

21 P— Kt 6 

That this gives him a marked advantage clearly appears 
from the subsequent course of the game. 

.... rCxE 

22 BxB B— Ktsq 
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Any other move of the Bishop would * loie. E,g,, 
22 ... . B— Q sq; 23 lU-E 8, B— K 2; 24 Q— E 5, 
BXB ; 25 QxB+, B— B sq ; 26 B— B 6, and wins. For 
if 26 . . . . PxB, of coarse the Pawn goes to Qaeen. Any 
way Black plays after 22 ... . B — 'Q sq. White wins the 
Pawn by B — ^B 6 ; and then wins the game by his Pawn 
gcnng to Queen. 

23 B— Q B 3 Q— K 2 

24 Q— Kt 2 P— B 3 

At all hazards Black should try to open a counter attack 
now, through .... P — ^Kt 4. With an important Piece 
Tirtually immovable, ordinary measures of defence must fail. 

25 B— K sq K— B 2 
2Q B— Kt 3 P— B 4 ? 

27 B— B sq B— Kt sq 

28 Q— K B 2 

White's main object hereabouts is to bring affairs on the 
King side to a stand. Then he can pursue his operations on 
the other side undisturbed. 

.... B — ^K B sq 

If 28 ... . P— Kt 4; 29 PxP, BxB; 30 QxB, 
BxP; 31 Q— B 7, B— Kt 2 ; 32QxQ, BxQ; 33B— B7, 
B_Kt 2 ; 34 P— Kt 3, and the inevitable B— B 6 wins. 

29 B— K 2 B— Kt sq 

30 B— B8 

Tempting 30 .... BxP; 31BxB,BxB; 32BxP+, 
QxB ; 33 QxB, and finally B— B 6, winning. But Black 
is wary. 

.... K — ^K B sq 

31 B— B 3 B— Kt sq 

32 P— B 4 Q— K B 2 

33 B— B sq I Q— K 2 

34 P— B 5 Q— K B 2 

35 B — ^B 4 B — ^K sq 

36 Q— Kt 3 B— Kt sq 

37 E— B 8 B— K sq 

38 K— B 2 

To have the King in play. Should Black persist in moving 
his Book to and fro, White wants his King to be available in 
the centre, in order to offer the exchange of Queens with 

z 
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greater effect Of coarse the answer to . . . . B X B P any- 
where here, would be Q — ^Et 64-* 

.... K-~-Kt 8(| 

39 Q— Kt6 QxQ 

It would be more consistent to decline the exchange by 
39 ... . Q — Q 2. But it is highly improbable that any 
play could ayert defeat. The Bishop at E 5 is now very 
ineffective for defensive purposes. There seems to be no way 
of bringing it into relation with the vital point^-Q Kt 2. 

40 PxQ K— Bsq 

41 P— Kt 3 R— B sq 

42 K— K sq K — K sq 

43 K— Q 2 B— Kt 7 

44 K— B 3 B— B 6 

45 B— R 6 

The winning move. If now 45 .... P X B, Black is lost 
as follows :— 46 P— Kt 7, K— Q 2 ; 47 PxB (Q)+, KxQ ; 
48 B— B 61, K— Kt 2; 49 ExB+, KxB; 50 BxP, 
B — ^Kt 5 ; 51 B — K 5+, and the other Knight Pawn goes to 
Queen. 

.... K— Q 2 

46 BxP R— Ksq 

47 K— Kt 4 B— Kt 5 

48 K— R 5 B— R 4 

49 B— R6 QBxP 

50 R— R 7+ 

The shortest way. The ending is very unusual. In no 
way can Black avoid the loss of the Piece — which of course 
means the game. 

.... BxR 

51 PxB K— B2 

52 B— K 7 I R— Q R sq 

53 B— Q 6+ K— Q sq 

54 K— Kt 6 B— K sq 
55B— Kt7 RxP 

56 KxR P— Kt4 

57 K— Kt 6 P— Kt 5 

58 BxP B— B2 

59 B— Kt 5 Resigns. 
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{Nuremberg, 1883.) 

ntBEGULAB OPENING. 

White. BlAck. 

Jab. Mabon. I. Gunsbebo. 

1 P-^ 4 P— K 8 

2 B— B 4 P— Q 4 

3 P— K 3 Kt— K B 3 

4 B— Q3 B— Q3 

5 B— Kt 3 P— B 4 

6 P— Q B 3 

^ Not genendly commendable, as it jgives an early, point of 
attack for the adverse Queen Bide forces. 

.... P— B 5 

7 B— B 2 P— Q Kt 4 ? 

8 Kt— B 3 

8 P — Q B 4 would break up Black's advanced Pawns, or 
compel a further advance. But this happens of itself. 

.... P— Q B 4 

9 Q Kt— Q 2 P— Kt 5 

The second. player should have Oastied before pressing for 
more advantage in this direction. And 12 . • • . PxP 
might have been deferred, or held in terrorem, as it were 

10 B— B 4+ K— B sq 

11 Kt— K5 BxKt 

12 BxB PXP? 

13 PxP Q— K2 

14 Castles Q Kt— Q 2 

15 B— KKt3 P— B3 

15 ... • Q — ^B 6 was another move here. But Black 
was no doubt desirous of freeing himself somewhat as 
regards the position of his King. 

16 P— K 4 

If Black took this Pawn (which was perhaps his best mov«), 
then the Bishop would go to B 6, with a good game for Whit^. 

.... JLv J Lt o 

17 P— K 5 ' Kt— K 8« 

18 B— B 2 P— Kt 3 f 

19 P— QR4I B— Q2 

z 2 
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20 P— B 4 Kt— Kt 2 

21 Kt— B3 K— Ktsq 

22 B— B 4 Q— K sq 

Black is now wholly on the defensive. His I8ih move 
shows itself to be yery bad indeed. 

23 B— B 6 K— B 2 

24 &t^B 4 B— E Et sq 

25 B— B 8 Et^B 4 ? 

26 P— B5! EPxP 

27 EtxBP Et— Bsq 

Of course, if 27 ... , PxEt; 28 BxPI and White 
most win. If 27 ... . EtxB, then 28 Et — Q 6, and 29 
B X Et, with advantage. The net effect of 26 P— B 5 is to 
clear the line for the Book. 

28 Et— E3 EtxB 

29 BxEt B— E3 

30 B— Et sq Et— E 2 

31 BxBI PxB 

32 Et— Et 4 E— Et 2 

33 Q_B 3 

White could recover the exchange by 33 Et — ^B 6, but 
there would be little in the attack then remaining. In the 
circumstances the Enight with the attack is of more worth 
than a Book. 

.... B— >E B sq 

34 Et— B 6 Q— B 3 
35P— B4 B— B2 

36 B— E B sq Q— B sq 

. 37 Et — B 54- was threatened. Black defends well, and 
but for the slip a little further on, might possibly have 
escaped his difficulties. White's next move intends 38 B X P. 

37 Q— Et4 Et— B4 

38 B— B 3 ! Q E— E B 2 

This is the slip— and it is a fatal one. He cannot take 
the Queen next move on account of 40 B — ^Et 3 mate. This 
is a curious instance of obstruction and "pin" occurring in an 
important game. 

39 QxP+ 1 E— Bsq 

40 BxEt Besigpis. Mate in two 
moves being inevitable. 
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{Match, ZTavana, 1890.) 
lEEEGULAE OPENING. 



White. 


Black. 


I. OuNRBKBa. 


M. TsomooBiN. 


1 Kt— K B 3 


P— K B 4 


2 P— Q 4 


P— K 3 


3 P B4 


Kt— KB8 


4 Kt— B 3 


B— K2 


5 P K3 


P— QKt3 


6 B— Q3 


B— Kt2 


7 Q B2 


Gastles 


8 B— Q2 


Kt— B3 



9 P— Q B 3 

White's deyelopment is dbmpact and well ordered, while 
that of his opponent lacks cohesion and general concerted 
power. The weakness of the formation on 1 ... . P*- 
K B 4 is evident very early in this game. 

.... B— B sq 

lOP— K4! PxP 

11 KtxP BxKt 

12 BxB P— Q4 

If 12 ... . KtxB; 13 QxKt, White would threaten 
14 Q— Kt 7 ; and also 15 P— K B 4, with a strong attack on 
the King side in due coarse. This move leaves the King 
Pawn badly situated, and yet there seems to be no better. 

13 B— Q 3 P— B 4 

Loss of some sort was hardly to be avoided. If 13 ... . 
PxP; 14BxP, &c. There was abo 14 Kt— Kt 5 to be 

considered. If 14 PxQ P, or 14 PxB P, it seems 14 

P — ^B 5, or 14 .... Kt X P, would be a good answer. 

14 Kt— Kt 5 Kt— B 2 I 
16 BxP+ K— Bsq 

16 Q— Q3 Kt— K5 

Q — ^B 3 must be guarded against. 

17 KtxKt PxKt 

18 BxP B— B51 
19B— K3 
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Better 19 Q— B 3. In ike latter oaee 19 ... . BxP; 
20 Oastlee, kc,y would not be unlikely, and White ought 
to win easily. 

.... PxP 

20 BxP P— K4! 

21 B_K3 QxQ 

In the hope of drawing if he can remain with Bishops of 
different colours. With the Queens on the board there would 
be little chance of withstanding a second attack upon his King. 

22 BxQ Kt— K3 

23 P— K Kt 3 B— K 2 

24 B— Q B sq Q B— Q sq 

25 B— K 4 Kt— B 4 

26 BxKt 

Falling in with his adyersaiy's expectations. But having 
a Pawn more on each side, the slight risk of a draw incurred 
by this exchange is balanced by absence of worry from the 
Knight. The winning process is necessarily slow. 

.... BxB 

27 P— B 3 B— B 3 

28 K— K 2 K B— Q 3 

29 K B— Q sq B— Q 5 
30B— B2 P— KKt4 

31 P— Q Kt 4 K— Kt 2 

32 K— B sq 

Foreseeing attack upon his Book Pawn, and to get the King 
inta action on the right. 

• . . • K— — B 3 

33 P— Q B 4 K— K 2 
84 B-^ 5 B— B 3 

35 K— Kt 2 Q B— K B sq 

36 B—K B sq K— Q 3 

37 Q B— B sq B—K B sq 

38 P— B4 PxP 

39 BxP BxB 

40 PxB B— KBsq 

41 K— Kt3 B— B2 

42 K— Kt 4 B— Kt 2+ 

43 K— B 5 B— B 2 

44 B—K B sq S— K 2 
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45 K— Et 6 B— B sq 

46 P— B 5 B— K B sq 

47 B— B 4 B— B 3+ 

48 K— Kt 7 B— B 4 

49 P— B 6! P— K 6+ 

50 K— Kt 6 B— B 3+ 

51 K— Kto B— K6+ 

52 P— B 4 

All very finely played by both players ; but White gains 
ground steadily. 

. « . . D-""^ 7 

53 B— B 3 P— K 6 

54 P— B 7 B— B sq 

55 B— B3 

Here 55 B — ^Et 8 is more forcible. Black may be allowed 
to Queen. E.g., 55 B— Kt 8, P— K 7 ; 56 P— B 8 (Q), P— 
K 8 (Q) ; 57 Q— Kt 7+, K— K sq ; 58 Q— Kt 6+, and soon 
mates, as the Book will come into play, checking, at Q 3. 
B 7, or B 8. Or, 56 . . . BxB+ ; 57 QxB, P— K 8 (Q) ; 
58 B— B 7+, and 59 Q— Q 5, mate. However, White's plan 
is a sure one, void of all risk. His intention is to utilise his 
superior force of Pawns on the Queen side, and to prevent 
this Black gives up his advanced Pawn at move 57. 

. • . . B— — K B sq 

56 B— K 2 K— B 2 

57 B— Q 3 B— K 8 

57 ... . K — ^Kt 2 would be of no use on account of 
58 P — ^K B 5, &c. Black resigns eight moves later because the 
Bishop Pawn will advance until taken, and then the Book 
Pawn will Queen, winning the Bishop. 

58 BxP BxP 

59 B— B 3 K— Kt 2 

60 B— K 4 P— B 4 

61 B— Q3 B— Qsq 

62 BxB B— K2+ 
63K— B5 BxB 

64 K— K 6 B— B 5 

65 B— Kt 6 ! Besigns. 
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{Berlin, 1881.) 

lEBEGULAB OPENING. 
White. Black. 

Jas. Mason. M. Tsohioobik. 

1 P— K 3 P— K B 4 

2 P— Q 4 P— K 8 

8 Kt— K B 3 Kt— K B 8 

4 B— K 2 P— Q Kt 3 

5 Castles B— Kt 2 

6 P—B 4 P— Q 4 

Black adopts a faalty formation in thus leaving his King 
Pawn behind. The weakness is not one to trouble mach 
until late in the game ; but it should be avoided on principle, 
when not called for by the necessities of the position. 

7 Kt— B 3 B— Q 8 

8 P— Q Kt 3 Castles 

9 B— Kt 2 Q Kt^-Q 2 

10 Kt— Q Kt 6 Kt^-K 5 

Leaving the Bishop to be taken, for the sake of the open 
file and some little gain of time. White can do no better 
than exchange. 

11 KtxB PxKt 

12 Kt— Q2 PxP- 

13 KtxKt BxKt 

14 P—B 3 B— Kt 2 

15 PxP E— B3 

Questionable, as a King side attack could hardly be expected 
to succeed. 

16 B— R 3 B— Kt 3 

17 B— B2 

If BxP, then .... Q— Kt 4 would gain the King Pawn 
in return. 

.... Kt— B S 

18 Q— Kt 3 Q— Q 2 

19 E-.Q sq E— Q B sq 

20 B— Kt 4 
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Moaning to follow with Q — ^B 3 ; but the reply forbids. 
The next moye of White is to efficiently guard the King from 
accident, while the Book is free to play elsewhere. 21 B — Q S 
would be preferable, the King being in no danger, the oppos- 
ing Bishop having left the diagonal the moment before. 



. • t * 


B— B3 


21 B— Bsq? 


Kt— Ksq 


22 B— Q3 


Q— KB2 


23 B — Q B sq 





23 B— B 2 would be far better. The evil efiPects of this 
will be noticed later on, when, as a force without support, 
the Book at B sq is utilised by the adversaiy. 

.... P— Q4 

24 P— B6 BxB 

25 QxB R— B3 

26 P— Kt 3 Kt— Q 3 

Now had White played the other Book at move 23, Black 
could not carry out the excellent scheme he starts heie. This 
Knight goes to a very strong post at B 5 ; and when he gets 
there, Black's position is somewhat the stronger. 



27 B— Q2 


Kt— B5 


28 PxP 


PxP 


29 P— K 4 


KB— B3 



This Book is required for action on the Queen's wing. 

30 PxQP 

♦ • 

B — ^B 4 immediately appears better* The capture relieves 
Black of his weakness at K 3, and should be deferred as long 
as possible. Tet, if 30 B — ^B 4, the reply might be 30 ... . 
P-JI Kt 4. K then 31 BxP, or 31 B— K 5, Black's 81 . . 
B PxP would demand attention. 

PxP 

31 B— B 4 Q— Q 2 

32 B— K 2 B— K sq 

33 B— K 5 B— Q B 8 

34 Q B— K sq 
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Anotlier objection to White's SOth move is that it gave 
liberty to the partially imprisoned Book. The loss of a Piece, 
by 34 . . . . Et X B, &c., was threatened here. 

.... P— Kt 3 

35 Q— Kt 3 B (B 3>-.K 3 

36 P— B 4 B— B sq 

37 B— Q B sq B— B 6 

38 Q— Kt 4 B— B 4 

Or 38 ... . B— B 5— to prevent BxKt. At move 40 
White declines to exchange Queens if the Knight is to remain 
at B 5. For then, by doubling on the Book's file. Black 
would stand excellently welL 

39 K &— Q B 2 Q— Kt 4 

40 Q— Kt 3 E— K 2 

41 Q— KB3 KB— B2 

42 Q— Kt 2 

Meditating a flank movement on the King. Tf 42 • . . . 
Kt— K 6, then probably 43 B— B 8+, K— B 2 ; 44 Q— B 3, 
P— B 4 ; 45 Q— E 4, Kt— Kt 4 ; 46 Q B— B 7+, winning. 
Black underrates his danger. 

.... Q— Kt 5 

43 Q— K 2 B— B 6 ? 

44 P— Kt 4 ! B— K 2 

To be rid of the Bishop. If the Ejught took at once, of 
course Q X Kt would follow. 45 .... P X P would not do, 
because of 46 Q— Kt 2+, and 47 QxP. . 

45 PxP KtxB 

46 QPxKt Q— Q5+ 

46 ... . QxP?; 47 B— B 8+, K— B 2 ; 48P— K6+, 
K— B 3 ; 49 Q— Kt 2+, and wins. 

47 K— B sq B— K 6 

48 Q— Kt 2 K— B 2 

49 B— B 6 ! Q— Q 6 ? 
50BxKKtPI B— K8+ 

Black no doubt overlooked the drift of 49 B^-B 6. His 
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game is now lost If 50 ... . PxB, mate of course in 
three. 

51 RxB PxB 

52 QxKtP+ K— Bsq 

53 B— K Kt sq * Q— K 5+ 

54 Q— Kt 2 B--Q B 2 
65 QxQ PxQ 

56 B—Esq B—B 5 

57 K— Kt 2 B— B 7+ 

58 K— Kt3 E_B6+ 

59 K— Kt 4 Besigns. 

{MorUe Carlo, 1902.) 
IBBEGULAB OPENING. 



White. 


Black. 


Jab. Mason. 


G. Mabogzt. 


1 P_QB4 


P— K 3 


2 Kt KB 3 


P— Q4 


3 P K3 


Kt— Q2 


4 Kt— B 3 


P— QB3 


5 P— Q4 


P— KB4 


6 PxP 


KPxP 


7 B— Q3 


Q— B3 



The opening play is on unnsnal lines; very <' strategic/' 
and yet with a view, on each side, to a decisive issae. 

8 Q— B 2 Kt— B 3 

9 B— Q 2 B— Q 3 

10 P— K Kt 3 

Preventing further advance of Black King Bishop Pawn, 
and otherwise a defensive move to go on with — to see what 
may happen. 

.... Kt— B sq 

11 Q— B4 Kt— Q2 

Tentative measures, after which things are as they were. 
Then the game goes on, the parties Oastling on <' opposite 
sides," and a most difficult contest follows. 
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12 Q— B 2 Oasiles 

13 P— K R 3 B— B 2 

14 B— K 2 Kt— B sq 

15 Castles Q B P— Q Et 4 

16 Q B— Kt sq P— B 4 

17 Kt— K sq 

White wants to go forward on tlie King side ; but, for 
that, as will be seen. Black gives him no time — ^himself 
pressing on in attack demanding all attention. 

. . • • B — B 2 

18 Kt— Q 3 Q— K 2 

19 K— Kt sq P— B 5 

20 B— B 3 Kt— B 2 

21 BxP 

Beally defending. The Bishop is offered for two Pawns, 
and the exchange (aboat its full value) — and to get rid of 
adverse Queen. But Black does not agree — rather pushing 
his attack as if nothing had occurred. 

.... P— Kt 5 

22 BxKt, ch QxB 

23 KtxBP BxKt 

Probably best — to keep up the pressure at all hazards. 

24 QxB B— B2 

25 Q— B 2 

If 25 Q X B P ?, the King would be driven to the Bishop 
file, and the Queen " pinned " — and lost. 

.... QxP, ch 

26 K— B sq P— Kt 6 

27 Q— Kt sq Q— B 5 

28 B— B 3 B— K 3 

29 K— Q 2 Q— Kt 4 

30 Q— K B sq B— B 5 

31 Q— K 2 P— B 4 

32 B— Bsq PxP 

33 PxP 

Here White goes wrong. The obvious 33 BxB would 
yield a fairly certain winning advantage. This fault in 
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defence makes tlie attack sound, and Black should win the 
game. 

• . • • B — K 2 

34 Q—B 3 B— Q 4 

35 QxP P— Kt 3 

36 Q—B 8 B— K 5 

Now 36 ... . B — Kt 2 would be very strong; for, if 
37 B— B 6, a Book would be lost ; and if 37 Q— Et 4, then 
37 ... . B — K 5 would come in with great effect. As it 
is, Black can gam the Knight; but with no practical 
superiority ---the exchange and two Pawns duly considered. 

37 Q—B 6 Q— Kt4, chl 
38P— B4 QxKtP 

39 KB— Ksq BxKt 

Supporting the other Bishop, 39 ... . B — ^K 3 would 
leave White almost without remedy. It would threaten 
40 . . . . BxP, &C., attacking the Queen, while the full 
force of attack on the King would remain. Much of White's 
trouble is from possible mate through combination of Black 
Pawn at Kt 6 with Queen, ^ter this capture, such 
trouble ceases to exist ; and, with inferior force, Black is 
compelled to draw by perpetual check — ^or lose. 

40 QxKB BxB 

41 BxE B— B 5 

42 B— KB Q— Q6, ch 

43 K— K sq Q—B 8, ch 

44 K— Q 2 Q— Q 6, ch 

Drawn. 



Following are examples of games at odds, in one of them 
Pawn and move and in the other a Knight being given. 
Strictly speaking, odds play is somewhat foreign to the 
general principles of Chess, and, therefore, less conducive to 
improvement of the player — giver (yr receiver — ^than serious 
conduct of the! game on proper even terms. This would be 
■0 for the weaker party, if only because correctness of develop- 
ment uiust needs be missing, the whole theory of the opening 
being disturbed and distorted; and it would be so, for the 
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stronger party, if only because of the habit of speoolative and 
onsoand combination odds play natorally induces — a habit 
which if once acquired is so difficult of rejection, and whose 
effects cannot fail to proye inconvenient to its subject, when 
confronted by a foeman entirely worthy of his steel, and 
calling for the full exercise of all his powers. 

(Sydney, 1896,) 

BEMOVE BLACK'S KING BISHOP PAWN. 
White. Black. 

G. B. Hall. A. E. N. Wallace. 

1 p_K 4 Kt— Q B 3 

2 P— Q 4 P— K 4 

As to how the giver of " Pawn and move " should lead off, 
much, of course, depends upon circumstances more or less 
apart from what may be considered the strict merits of the 
game. The same as to how he should continue. There is 
the style of his opponent ; how for, if at all, a given defence 
may have succeeded ; the ordinary necessity for variation in 
the opening of a series of games, &o» With this exordium as 
a qualification, it should be said that Black's debut in the 
present instance is bad: (1) Because 1 . . . . P — ^K 3 is 
probably the best all-round move at the start ; and (2) because 
2 . . . . P — Q 4 is stronger than the text move — ^b, in fact, 
the well approved continuation from 1 . . . . Kt — Q B 3. A 
first-rate "Pawn and move player" will win by a fairly 
winning attack from the first, or he will win a fairly winning 
ending; so his opponent must get him into the midst of 
things to have a fair chance of reaching level ground— ^with 
all that this implies. 

3 Kt— -"K B 3 

Here is a Scotch, as it were, with a most important 
Pawn missing in the defence. With appreciation of this and 
the Pawn in his favour White rightly proceeds upon common 
lines. 

.... Q— K 2 

If 3 ... . Pr—Q 3 ; 4 PxP, to*, the exchange of Queens 
would benefit the first player, should he choose to simply fall 
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back en his numerical superiority as above suggested. Black 
takes a good course for complication ; arriyes there, to find 
his adversaiy's reading of the chart or chapter of accidents 
about equal to his own. This is not prophetic criticism on a 
past event, but to direct the student's attention to phases of 
odds play very generally ignored. 

4 PxP KtxP 

5 KtxKt QxKt 

6 B— Q 8 Kt— B 3 

7 Q— K 2 B— B 4 

8 Kt— B 3 Castles 

9 B— K 3 

This is all secundum artem, well showing that " Pawn and 
move " is great odds, and that the " open file after Castling " 
is not " worth a Pawn " — contrary to what is so often asserted. 

.... BxB 

10 QxB Kt— Kt5 

11 Q— Kt31 (J— KR4 

K 11 . . . . QxQ; 12 RPxQ, White's ascendency should 
be more than probable. There would be the dangerous open 
file, the phalanx of Pawns, &;c. ; for if 12 . . . . KtxB P? 
then 13 B — ^B 4-|-, with subsequent B — K B sq or Castles, 
winning. 

12 Castles Kt— K 4 

13 B— K 2 1 Q— K sq 

14 Kt— Q5 

From this point White has a sure game — allowing for the 
odds. Being two Pawns down, and yet on the defence, Black's 
burden soon becomes intolerable. 

B— Kt sq 



15 KtxP 


Q— K2 


16 Kt— Q 5 


Q K3 - 


17' P KB 4 


Kt— B 3 ! 


18 B— Q3 


Q— Q3 


19 Q R—Q sq 


Q— B4+ 


20 K— R sq 


P— Q3 


21 P— B 5 


k— Rsq 


22 P— B 3 ! 


kt— K4 


23 P— Q Kt 4 


Q— B3 
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24 Q— B4 


25 P— B 6 I 


26 PxP+ 


27 ExE 


28 E— K B aq 


29 Kt— K 7 ! 


30 Kt— B5 + 



Q — K sq 
B— KS 

KxP 
QxE 
Q— Qsq 
B— B2 



Or, 30 Q— B 6+, K— B sq; 31 B— B 4, and Black is 
yirbually defunct; for if 31 ... . QxKt, there would be 
an end of it — ornate. 

.... K — Kt sq 

31 Q— E6 Q— KBsq 

32 Q— Kt5+ K— Esq 

33 Q— B 6 + K— Kt sq 

34 Kt— K7-f QxKt 

35 QxQ Eesigns. 

In odds of '' Pawn and move " it is always understood that 
King Bishop Pawn is the Pawn given. 

{Liverpool, 1896.) 

EEMOVE WHITE'S QUEEN KNIGHT. 

White. Black. 

A. BuBN. O. Whitbhsad. 

1 P— K 4 P_K 4 

2 Kt— K B 3 Kir— Q B 3 

3 B— B 4 B— K 2 

A good move, avoiding the Evans, &c., and many other 
troublesome opening attacks, in which Kt— ^ Kt 5 is a pro- 
minent feature. It would also be well to follow on 4 ... . 
P— Q 3, in order to play the Knight, without fear of disturb- 
ance from P — K b, ready for immediate Oastling. Number- 
less games at this odds are lost simply because the defender 
allows himself to venture upon active combination while yet 
the forces are partly and unequally developed — with the 
difference in favour of his adversary. The Piece does not 
come into real account at all, and often might better have no 
existence. Generally speaking, the first great object of the 
player receiving Eook or Knight odds should be — to Castle. 
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4P_Q4! PxP? 

5 P— Q B 3 P— Q 3 

6 Q— Kt 3 Kt— K 4 

Black is already in difficulties, owing to the time lost by 
4 .... P X P. His King is forthwitli brought in question. 
Perhaps 6 . . . . Kt — ^B 4, to be rid of the Bishop in case of 
7 B X P-H> would be better. Very likely the alarming nature 
of the attack consequent on this way of exchanging was not 
suspected. 

7 KtxKt PxKt 

8 BxP+ K— Bsq 

9 Castles Kt— K B 3 

10 P— K B 4 

The mass of White's forces now readily combine against 
Black^s King, and almost anjrthing may happen. 

.... Q— Q3 

The Queen's movements hereabouts are apparently un- 
favourable. But the Piece must be retained at all hazards. 
If, say, 10 ... . B — Q 3, then 11 P x Q P, and the defence 
might be no easier. 

11 PxKP QxP 

12 B— KB 4 QxP 
13Q*B_K8q 

The greater freedom of the Book when the Knight is given 
is a circumstance the odds-giver does not often forget when 
shaping his earlier operations. Its effect in the present 
instance may well be noticed. 

.... Q— B 3 

14 B— Kt 5 Q— Kt 3 

This seems good enough, but results in one of the most 
** brilliant breakdowns '' on record. Yet what is he to-do ? 
If, for example, 14 ... . B — Q 2, then, something like 15 
B— R5, B— K sq; 16 ExKt+, BxB; 17 ExB+, &c., 
might follow. 

15 ExKt! QxQ 
16B— E5+! PxE 

17 B— E6-f K— Ktsq 

18 ExBi Q— K3 
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Or, 18 ... . B— K 3 ; 19 R— Kt 7+, K— B sq ; 20 
BxB P+, K— Kt sq; 21 R— Kt 7+, K— B sq ; "I'l 
RxKt P+, K— Kt sq; 23 R— Kt 7+, K— B sq; 24 
B X Q R P+ , and mates in three more moves. Either way, a 
very remarkable and beautiful ending. 

19 R— Kt7+ K— Bsq 

20 B— Q 7 dis-h K— Kt sq 

21 R — ^Q 8-f , and mates next move. 



Now, considering the whole matter, the value of free and 
unobstructed disposition of force, at the outset, becomes self- 
evident. Whatever the game may be, whether a gambit, or 
a close one, in which the safety of the King is only remotely 
in question — ^let the game be what it may, free and rapid 
development must be of the first importance. But there is no 
royal road to this faculty of development whereby you secure 
the better game. There is the man behind the pieces — in 
apposition. Whence, it necessarily follows, the worth of this 
early disposition, or development, or opening, depends. If he 
plays his game, you should play murs, always with reference 
to principle, as formally expressed, and with deference to the 
same when seemly. The opening is not apart from, but a 
part of the game ; and, if we take it as merely half a dozen 
moves, its name is legion not to be numbered. Learn to do 
nothing but develop until you have something else to do. 
What said that most noble Roman, Paulus iEmilius (who 
never feared a foe), to his more famous son, the illustrious 
Scipio Africanus (who never despised one) : — A good general 
never attacks but when he is led to it, either by the last neces- 
siti/, or by a favourable opportunity. 

As bearing upon this subject, the following, by Mr Edwin 
Anthony, furnishes an appropriate conclusion : — 

THE INEXHAUSTIBILITY OF CHESS. 

The famous logician and economist, the late John Stuart 
Mill, tells us, in his Autobiography, that at one period of his 
life he was seriously tormented by the thought of the exhaus- 
tibility of musical combinations. The various sounds, he 
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reaBoned with himself, can be put together only in a limited 
number of ways, of which but a small proportion are beantif al. 
Most of these have been already discovered, and there cannot 
be room for a long succession of Beethovens and Mozarts to 
strike out, as these have done, entirely new and surpassingly 
rich veins of musical beauty. A similar doubt with regard to 
Chess has probably crossed the minds of many chess players. 
A little reflection and calculation, however, will soon show 
their misgiving to be no less chimerical than was that of Mill. 
To estimate the actual number of ways of playing even a 
very few moves is beyond the power of calculation, but to get 
something of an approximation to that number is very simple. 
Taking an average variation of the opening as usually practised, 
we find that the first player has twenty-eight, tlurty, and 
thirty-three ways of playing the second, third, and fourth 
moves respectively ; twenty-nine, thirty-one, and thirty- 
three being corresponding numbers for the second player. 
Of course, both players, on their first move, have a choice of 
twenty moves. On the hypothesis that the number of replies 
open at each move is always the same, whatever the preceding 
moves may have, been, and that the foregoing figures give 
those numbers, the number of possible ways of playing the first 
fovr moves only on each side would be 318,979,584,000. If, 
then, anyone were to play without cessation at the rate of one 
set a minute it would take him more than six hundred thousand 
years to go through them all. It would be difficult to say 
whether the above number is in excess or defect of the true 
one, but perhaps we may safely affirm that it is not likely to 
be out more than 20 per cent, either way. When we bear in 
mind that the number of possible ways increases for many 
moves some thirtyfold for each move added, it is plain that 
the number of ways of playing the first twenty or thirty 
moves on each side is so great as to utterly transcend the 
grasp of the imagination. No doubt the ratio of the plausible 
to the possible number of moves at every stage is small, but 
after every allowance has been made for that fact, the varieties 
of play still remain enormous. In a very rough way we may 
easily extend our survey. After the first four moves in a 
common form of the Giuoco Piano opening, White has thirty- 
three possible moves at command, and after four frequently- 
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played moves in the Evans Gambit he has a choice of thirty- 
two moves. Let us assame, then, for convenience of calculation , 
that for the next six moves on each side, after the first four 
on each side have been played, there is always a choice of 
thirty different ways of playing, an hypothesis probably below 
rather than above the actual fact. We thus get, by combina- 
tion with the result given above, that the number of ways of 
playing the Jirat ten moves on each side is 

169,518,829,100,544,000,000,000,000,000. 

On this basis, and considering the population of the whole 
world to be 1483 millions (Levasseur's estimate), more than 
217 billions of years would be needed to go through them all, 
even if every man, woman, and child on the face of the globe 
played without cessation for that vast period at the rate of 
one set per minute, and no set were repeated. 
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SoBJlOT to the nniTersal law of change, Ohess is happily not 
vet 80 perfect as to find progress in decay. It will and must 
continae to suffer innovations, making for healthy growth 
and logical consistency, though its fundamental principles 
and essential theories may never be seriously disturbed. 
What these innovations can be it may perhaps seem idle to 
prediot ; nevertheless one or more of them may be quite easily 
and rationally imagined. In fact, owing to the prevalence of 
draws, one is even now strongly indicated, viz., that the King 
shall be required to take care of himself, without aid or 
comfort from his adversary. The capture of the King is the 
logical end of the game. Then let it be so that when this 
Piece is captured the game is lost. The divinity that doth 
hedge a King in stalemate is often of a low order and unjust. 
Little more than a century ago, stalemate was considered a won 
game for the party unable to move without losing his King ; 
in the century next to come, it may well be that the party 
unable to move without losing his King shall be required to 
move him or resign. This would, of course, mean that a 
player having no move other than one subjecting his King to 
attack should in every case be obliged to make that move ; 
and, d fortiori, that a player moving his King into attack, or 
failing to relieve him from it, wittingly or not, should thereby 
suffer the loss of his King and the game. To this last 
contingency there^ can hardly be any 8u£5cient objection. 
But in the first case, that of stalemate as under the present 
law, some qualification seems necessary, if the beneficial 
relations of King to King and King to Pawn are to be pre- 
served. The definition of a game drawn by stalemate might 
be somewhat as follows : — 
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If a player it being his turn to play and his King not heivg 
attacked at the time has no move other than one which subjects 
his King to attack from adverse King or Pawn then the game 
is dfXiwn, 

Otherwise the King would be permitted to endure attack 
like any other piece — but for a single moTe only; and he 
could be taken like any other piece, and his being taken at 
any time would be an end to the game — mate. This would 
slightly increase the power of the Bishop, especially as com- 
pared with the Knight — ^which seems reasonable. Pawn play 
and the rest would not be directly or injuriously affected. Ttte 
salutary pecoliarities of King and Pawn would remain, and 
reasonable eccentricity still be allowed the enterprising player. 
There would be no '' check," but the King would be more 
liable to attack than he now is, while, of course, his ways of 
evading it would undergo no alteration. 

There would be fewer draws and Chess would thus become ^ 
to quote the words of Franklin, " more the image of human life, 
and particularly of war ; in which, if you have incautiously put 
yourself in a bad and dangerous position, you cannot obtain 
the enemy's leave to withdraw your troops and place them 
securely ; but you must abide all the consequences of your 
rashness.'' The rule as to notifying attack on the King 
compels antagonists to afford mutual assistance, turn and 
turn about, at certain critical junctures, which appears to be 
a pure absurdity, in contrast with the controlling intention 
and final object of the game. 



n. 

Rule 11, commonly called the *' fifty-move rule," is not 
yet univei-sally accepted. In Germany, e.g., an exchange is 
requisite to break the series. But the British rule is the 
more philosophical, and covers the point as no other can. 
Indeed, there is the negative objection, urged by some, that it 
is too wide. It is never brought in question, so where is the 
use of it ? This is just its strong point. It does away with 
all questions-does its work unnoticed. There can be no 
dispute or misunderstanding — no reference to " umpires *' or 
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•* bystanders " or " third parties " is necessary. And this 
should, if possible, be the case of all the rales in Chess. 

However, as representative of the views of those who 
dissent, the following, drawn up by Mr. John A. Douglas, 
New York, may be of interest. The table is intended to 
show cause why games should be arbitrarily limited by 
judges or others in authority, and the rule proposed lays 
down how this should be done : — 

'' The Book of the Tournament, London, 1883," contains 
296 games, of which only 16 games are prolonged beyond 75 
moves, and these unnecessarily, as the following notes show :— > 



G&me 


Number 


Namber. 


of moves. 


18 


yo 


25 


89 


27 


79 


76 


81 


92 


76 


105 


121 


113 


80 


120 


75 


134 


92 


150 


88 


155 


80 


178 


81 


217 


100 

1 


223 


79 


254 


i 
78 


26C 


82 

1 



Easy win at 49ih move. 
Win in sight at 44th move. 
Errors at moves 24 and 30. 



Forced win at 55th 



move. 
Error at move 50, by which game is prolonged ; 

drawn at 63rd move. 
Should have been drawn at 49th move. 
Errors at moves 30 and 36. Mason says drawn 

at 79th move. 
Unnecessary moves. Wayte says drawn at 35th 

move. 
Mason says won at 28th move. 
At 24th move Black can draw only ; at 62nd 

move White can draw only. 
At 29th move many moves have been wasted ; at 

81st move twenty more wasted. 
At 15th move Black loses moves ; at 23rd move 

White loses bpportnnity to win. 
48th to 52nd move should have been drawn. 
Drawn at 36th move ; at 74th move, 50 moves 

have been wasted. 
White should have won at 43rd move ; loses his 

chance at 48th move. 
Many errors ; draw forced at 31st move. 
Black should have won easily at 51st move. 



Thb Mote Limit. 
If in any game forty \^fifty\ moves on each side shall have 
been made without giving check-mate, either player may 
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demand that his opponent shall mate him within fifty addi- 
tional moves on each side, the counting of which shall, in all 
cases, commence with the forty-first \^iifty^fiT9£\ moTe ; and 
if within that limit neither player gives check-mate, the 
game shall be drawn, unless one of the players then claims 
or announces that he can give check-mate within a specified 
number of moves ; failing in which, his opponent shall 
score the game. 



m. 

Instead of any rule favouring drawn games in tournaments, 
«ome measure of an opposite tendency seems rather desirable. 

According to the prevailing method of scoring, the draw is 
given an exaggerated value. For so runs the reckoning : 
Win = 1, draw = ^ -|- ^ = 1, loss = ; thus giving a win 
where there is no win, and rating a loss at simply nothing. 

A game drawn should not be considered as equal to a 
:game won and fully divided only between its two players, 
but as a game neither won nor lost ; and so, as it were, the 
property of all the players, as the very notion of a tournament 
suggests. That is, a draw should go for nothing — on the 
score sheet ; for, of course, its latent value should be allowed 
to exert its proper power. Then the fiction of winning by 
drawing would be exploded, and enterprise for a better sort of 
chess rightly encouraged. 

But if the record value of a draw be fixed at 0, then what 
of a loss ? Well, the unit of competition being 1, the scoring 
value of a game to its winner, what really passes when a 
^ame is won is \ exactly ; and of course this ^, which the loser 
actually loses, should be recorded against him — this neither 
less nor more. The winner scores 1 = ^ -|- ^ == his own 
original chance of winning + his adversary's original chance 
of winning, actually taken and lost. Hence a win should 
count 1, a draw 0, and a loss \ minus in the score. 

A further advantage of the system here proposed is that 
it furnishes a basis or principle of distribution for money 
awards in tournaments — a function not compassed by the 
system in present use, and which is in truth beyond its 
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both ; or — 






A 


A .. , . 


> • 


B . ... 


-i 


^^ • • « • 


•• -i 



province. Let as see how prize and performance are Ii^lated, 
trying, for example, the case of three plajers, that the 
working of the values may be more readily marked : — 

A, B, C play a tournament, one game each with each, for 
prize money £3, to be distributed according to their respec- 
tive scores. A wins both games, B wins one, and G loses 

B C Won. 

1 1 2 

- 1 \ 

-\ - -1 

Pool (whole) games = 3; value whole game = £1 ; pool 
(total) stake = £3 ; each player's original interest (stake) 
= £1. The whole of a won game is credited to its winner, 
half of the same game is debited to its loser, and a drawn 
game (if any) is virtually credited to the pool — all the 
players — as in default of being inuuediately won or lost. In 
the foregoing result, agreeably to the conditions, G is mani- 
festly out of it altogether. Gonsequently A and B take all 
the money — A £2 for his 2, B lOs. for his ^, the residue 
lOs. being equally divided between them. Thus we find A 
takes £2 58., B 158., and G nothing. That this is correct 
may be proved in a manner by supposing A and B to carry 
on the contest to the extent of only one more game. If A 
won he would be entitled to the whole of the stake and B to 
none of it ; whereas if B won, each would be entitled to half 
the stake, their scores then being level. Thus the probabilities : 

, £3+£l lOs. ^, . ^ 0-f£l 10s. ,, 

A, 2 =£2 OS. ; B, g =los., 

as in the division previously obtained. 

Again, A wins both games and B and G draw. Score : 
A, 2 ; B, - J ; G, - i ; or A, £2 13s. 4d. ; B, Ss. 4d. ; 
G, 3s. 4d. That is, A takes £2 for his wins, together with 
one-third of the draws and losses ; while B and G each take 
one-third of all the draws and losses, minns his own loss, 
owing to the fund or pool. 

Once more. A draws with B and beats G, and B and G 
draw. Score : A. 1 ; B, ; C, - | ; or A, £1 16s. «d. ; 
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B, 168. 8d. ; C, Gs. 8d. This comes about as follows : — AV 
win is paid to him by the bank, or f and, reducing his score to* 
zero ; C's loss is paid by him to the bank, or fund, increasing 
his score to zero ; then aU three, being on equal footing, share- 
the residue accordingly. 

Finally, for this tripartite contest, A beats B and draws 
with 0, and B beats C. Score : A, 1 ; B, ^ ; 0, — ^ ; ot 
A, £1 13s. 4d. ; B, £1 3s. 4d. ; C, 38. 4d. In these latter 
instances, C*s interest in the fund is not extinguished by his- 
failure to win, but it is justly diminished by such failure, as 
appears clearly enough from the figures. And after all, or 
before all, to the victors belong the spoils. 

In the subjoined table of results from a tournament of 
eight players, the idea of a prize fund as distinct from the 
total fund is introduced, thus modifying the residue ('' com- 
pensation **) allotment in such manner that none of the com-^ 
petitors may be sent empty away. Prize fund, $1,200 x J= 
S750 ; residue (compensation fund) = $1200— $750 = $450 } 
total fund =$1200. 



Players. 


A 


B 


c 


D 


E 


P 


G 


H 


Net 
Won. 


Prise 
Fund. 


Comjpen- 
sation. 


Total 
Fond. 


A 







-i 





-J 







1 






1 

-i 




1 





-5 



1 





1 



-J 

1 


1 


2} 


$250 


$58.34 


$308.34 


B 


1 
1 
1 



2 


200 


58.34 


258.34 





1 


150 


do.<$4 


208.34 


D 


100 


58.34 


158.34 


E 


50 


Dtf.tM 


106.34 


F 


1 

-i 

-i 





-i 




-i 



-i 




1 

-i 

1 





— 





-i 





— 


58.34 


56.34 


a 


-i 






1 
1 




1 



2 





— 


58.34 


58.34 


H 


-1 


— 


41.62 


41.62 


Lost ... 


Si 


$750 


$450 


$1200 



The plus scorers (5) are prize winners. The minus score loss 
is calculated upon the basis of the residue, or compensation 
fund, not upon that of the total fund, as in the example 
of the three players. But various reasonable modification of 
the principle is easy if required. 



OihBr Books for Ohoss Ployors 
Puhllshoil by Horooo Goxm 



Price 6«. net, by Post 6«. 4d. 

THE ART OF CHESS. 

By JAMES MASON. 

A Practical Treatise on the whole Game, in development of 
" Principles/' more particularly designed for use by students and 
advanced players. Containing a chapter on Method, — with 
(I.) The End Game ; (II.) The Middle Gauv — Combination in 
General ; (III.) The Ofeninos— all exemplified from actual play 
by the greatest Masters of the Art. 



(BY THK S^ME ^TJXHOR.) 

Price 28. net, by Post 28. 3d. 

CHESS OPENINGS. 

An exhibition of the current and accepted forms of opening in 
connection with the ideas underlying them ; and with due 
reference to the fundamental principles upon which all are based. 

[Note. — This is substantially Book III. of " Art of Chess,** sepa- 
rately isstied. But in all other respects it is a complete and 
independent work."] 



Price 2s. 6d. net. 



SOCIAL CHESS. 

A Collection of Short and Brilliant Games with Diagrams and 
Notes to each. Discursive Introduction, &c. An amusing and if 
need be instructive book. Especially adapted to the home circle. 



WINDSOR HOUSE, BBEAM'S BUILDINGS, LONDON, E.G. 
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